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THE 


BELLE OF 


By W. E: Cuapwrer. 


SEASON. 


CHAPTER: XIV. 
I tell thee thou'rt defied. Scott. 


As Lady. Rosenbury: conducted the Lady Geraldine 
to their waiting carriage from Walter's studio. she 
felt a personal humiliation in the return of Loraine— 
so keeply did she sympathize with the young artist- 
She Lad seen his sudden look of despair, and well ua- 
derstood its cartse, and her ‘heart bled for the anguish 
which she béli¢ved to be without consolation. , 

She had thought that the artist, With his great genius 
and personal beauty, migit. have won the ‘heart of her 
lovely companion, but knowing the pride of the Linden 
woods $0 well, she had no hope that such love, had 
Geraldine felt any, would. survive an introduction to 
Loraine as Walter's father. 

“Poor Walter!” she sighed, as they seated them- 
selves in‘ the carriage and ‘drove Woméwards. “I 
theught his father was dead. ‘ It’s a pity he didn’t die!” 

‘ tt. must be humiliating to Mr. Loraine to have 
suclt’a parent,” replied'the Lady Geraldine, in her low 
even tones, unbroken by the faintest emotion. “It 
seems incredible that that man‘can be his father!” 

Lady Rosenbury sighed. deeply, mentally deciding 
that her companion did not love Walter, and hardly 
knowing whether to rejoice or grieve over her sup- 
posed disedvery. 

Hler sympathies, however, were all with Walter, and 
she iesdlyed to do everything inher power to mitigate 
the tertible disappointment which ‘had befallen him, 
but her miannér tas 'as cordial and tender as usual 
when slie'set Geraldine down at'Lindenwood House. 

The Lady Geraldine made her adieux in a thought- 
ful and abstracted manner, which did ndt depart even 
when she entered her morning-room and flung herself 
intoa chair, ©‘ 

In truth, she’ was wondefing what the artist had 
heen about to say when Loraine interrupted them. 





[CORSOUATION. NEATEF 

Skiiled as was the charming Della in all the:sigus 
of love, she had not detected that Walter loved her. 
Whether it was that she deemed her rank an effectual 
barrier between them, whether she estimated her at- 
tractions below their value, or whether her eyes were 
blinded because her own: affections were enlisted, time 
alone could show, 

But jwhatever its subject, she, sank, into a revarie 
that had in it more of sadness than joy. 

Suddenly a light tap was heard at the door, and a 
pleasant voice inquired; . 

“Are you here, Lady Geraldine? May I come 
in?” 

Geraldine replied in the affirmative. 

The next.moment the owner of the voico entered. 

She was Mrs. Tomlins, an educated, refiped woman, 
of middle age, who had formerly been the governess 
to the Lady Geraldine, and who was now retained by 
her former char<e as a companion and friend. 

She was devotedly atti ghed-to the beautiful heiress, 
and was loved in return; but the.Lady Geraldine’s 
strong, native sense and superior judgment were her 
own best advisers, and her companion was completely 
ignorant of the tendencies of her, heart. 

“You have been out, Lady Geraldine?” she said, 
glancing at the bonnet and paletot whigh had not yet 
been remoyed. ,. “I have. been looking for you. ‘The 
earl has sent his page to request yeur, attendance in 
the library !” : 

“Has he?” inquired the lady, indiferently, “ Is 
the earl better, Mrs. Tomlins ?” 

“The page says he is about the same. He certainly 
must have a fearful headache. I hope;he won't be 
seriously, ill }” r , 

Geraldine made no reply. 

The affection existing between her and tho earl was 
not worthy the.name. It is true that his lordship had 
made efferts.to win her love, but there, was,so little 
heart in ‘His demonstrations that. the. clear-sighted 
maiden had treated them with. silent indifference. 
But, although she,did not yield him the affection of a 
niece, she willingly gaye him the respect, and obedi- 
ence due him as her uncle and personal guardian. . 

“TT will go down and see my untle now, Mrs. Fom- 





lins,” she said, at length, removing her street. gar- 
ments. “Is he alone?” ~ 

“ Yes, my lady—quite alone !” 

The Lady Geraldine gave a few touches to her 
toilet, and proceeded: to the library, where,she found 
the earl alone and awaiting her. 

He was as nervous and appréhensive in, his man- 
ner as when Lord Rosenbury visited him some hours 
eatlier, but his face was far more haggard and ghasily, 
and his eyes had a wilder and more troubled expres- 
sion. 

Geraldine was startled at the change in his aspect. 
' “Why, uncle,” she exclaimed, ‘you, are. very. ill! 
Have you sent for a physician?” ; 

“ Nonsense. I am not ill!” returned the earl, seem- 
ing annoyed. . Tho truth, is, Geraldine, I exerted 
myself too much last night, and the excitement has 
brought.om that old pain at. my heart!” 

As he spoke, he pressed his hand against, his 


side. 

“ Ought you not to see a physician about that pain, 
uncle ?” 

“No, no. Doctors areall alike. . They like to make 
out a bad case. Why, Horton, our family physician, 
you know, says I have got heart-disease! Oh, they 
are all blunderers, and worse!” e 

The Lady Geraldine looked graye. 

She remembered that Dr. Horton, a most learned 
and skilfal physician, had said several months before 
that the earl was afflicted with heart-disease, and he 
had added privately, in addressing her, that & sudden 
and terrible shock might kill him. 

*T wish you would send for Dr, Horton, uncle,” 
she said, with some concern. 

“‘ Nonsense, Geraldine. Iam all right. .[ wish to 
talk of something else—of a subject that. is very 
near-my heart! I sent for you some time ago, * but 
Mrs. Tomlins.could not find you in the, house.” 

“T have been out, and have just returned,” 

The earl gave her a quick, suspicious glance. 

“Been out?” ke repeated. “Where have you 
been ?” 

A sudden flush stained the maiden’s cheek, but it 
was gone before it was noticed, and she replied ; 
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“TJ visited the studie of Mr. Lorsine to look at his 


agew 

The earl looked unsatisfied, and demanded : 

“ Was that the only place you visited?” 

“ Phe only one.” 

Wis lordship began to look relieved, and asked : 

“Who went with you?” 

“Lady Rosenbury. Her ladyship called for me to 
sage with her, the picture now belonging to ber.” 

“Oh, that’s very well, Geraldine. I am glad to 
“gee you so intimate with Lady Rosenbury. She is a 
-eharming and very lovely woman. Did—did you see 
-e@r meet anybody while you were out? Was—was 


banging «bout the house when yorrreturned ?” | dine 


the house, nor did I 
tly, 
you 


disjoin 
“I saw no one lurking about 
qmect any one whom I knew,” [she respon 
<letermined to humour his poe ivi why 


jewels, Geral- 
deal tamly pale, on I 
an attempt were made tosteal 


tion by no means satisfied the 
are undless, uncle,” 


Gave had my jewe 
ad the plate has been in the family 
this sudden anxiety chous aieas “7 
was ) 


This iden. 


fis: band. to.detain her as 6 
vant the light. “E-wan'hh 


aE his strange’ 


fig gloom, I would gc 


ie ear] sank into the deptheof hischair, and 
ausw a Se ele : 
“My dear Geraldine,” he said, after a pause, “I 
Spare been a father to you, have 1 not, since I became 
ygeur guardian ?” 
“You have been very kind to me,” assented the 


pniden. 

“ Have I not done everything that a father would 
Shewe done for your education, Geraldine? The 
@@overnees selected for you by your dear mother, the 
Wate countess, bas been continued in her post by me, 
amon you have bad the first masters in al! accomplish- 


“It is true,” replied the wondering Geraldine. 

“TI have never hesitated to fulfil all your desires as 
s00n as were uttered,” continued the earl, seem- 
Sees comfort in reflecting upon his just dealings 

his niece. “You desired to spend s year or 

ae reget yer ° advan! of — eee 

» an you. In fact, 

(Geraldine, have you ever named a wish which I have 
qpdt-gratified ?” 

‘Geraldine reflected a moment, and then replied : 

“You are right, uncle. You have been very in- 
*@algentto me. But why do you recall all this?” 

“Because I wish to show you that I have acted as 
«@ father to you, and have a right to your ‘filial 
-@bedience and trust!” 

“ But have I not always been obedient, uncle?” de- 
nmanded the Lady Geraldine. “If you have done 
sour duty to me, have I failed in mine to you?” 

“““No, no, Geraldine, You have been always good, 
“always noble. I was not thinking of the past, but 
af the future. To come to the t, my dear child, 
syou are now nineteen years of age, and are in the 
Gxsight of your first season, a beauty and abelle. You 
have received eligible offers, which you have seen 
Git to decline. Heretofore, I have tound no fault with 
svn for these refusals. On the contrary, I have re- 
Sieiced’in them, they giving me hope of keeping you 
‘with me for some years yet to brighten my loneliness. 
Wat such hopes are selfish. If Dr. Horton's words 
"were to prove true, and if I have really heart-disease, 
weuare liable to be left without a relative at any 
geriod. Therefore, I desire to see you married !” 

‘Whe Lady Geraldine blushed, but remained silent. 


a long time, for they were my | ce 
vit 


“Tell me, my child,” continued the earl, anxiously, 
“are you heart-free?” 

The quick flushee on the maiden’s face deepened, 
and her sank lower upon her breast. 

Unused as was the earl to reading the workings of 
& woman's heart, hie could not fail to read aright these 
indications in Geraldine. 

“You do love some one then, my dear?” he 
said, a look of pleasure flashing across the sombreness 
of his countenance. “I am gladto find it so. Who 
is it you love?” 

He waited in vain for a reply. 
ne he of whom you spoke last evening, Geral- 


A slight inclination of the head answered him. 
“ And yet, from some womanly caprice, you have 
rejected him? Ah, like all women, you like to feel 
our power, Geraldine! As perfect as you seem, you 
to play with the heart you have caught, my dear. 

Well, well, a word will recall him——” 

“To whom do you refer, uncle?” asked Geraldine, 
. *Y Lord Rosenb f 
\ pre’ uette, to osenbary, 0 
conins?” Tad you at thatone your love for Lim last 


rupted. Geraldine, 
he feast, I do not 
om frigndsbip. Ho 


mn 





were dis- 


ancient Hatise of Rosenbury, 
able name and title, and owner of the 
estates. What can you wish for more ?” 

“T will tell you,” responded Geraldine, her face 

lowing with emotion. “I should wantin the one 

love a heart to feel for the woes of others, a Leart 
to love and cherish me, a soul to appreciate all that 
is beautiful and sublime, ‘and a mind that is elevated 
and aspiring. These requirements Lord Rosenbury 
lacks. He is well enough, perhaps, in his way, but I 
cannot aceept him !” 

“Tam to understand, then, that he to whom you 
have given your heart, Geraldine, has all these quali- 
fications,” remarked his lordship, sneeringly. “ Tell 
me, Geraldine, are you engaged to marry any one?” 

“Tam not!” 

“Then listen to me,” said the earl, with evident 
relicf. “It is absolutely necessary to me, Geraldine, 
that ee wed with Lord Rosenbury. I appeal to 
oe obedience you have ever shown towards 
me 

Pa is this marriage so necessary to you, 


The carl hesitated, but hx _ at the determined 
countenance of the maiden decided him to be frank, 
and he replied : 

“Because Iam in debt—greatly in debt! I have 
managed to keep my creditors at bay, but ‘when the 
session of Parliament is over, 1 know not what may 
happen. I must have aid from some quarter. 
Rosenbury is devotedly in love with you, and hearing 
of my embarrassments has offered to settle fifty 
thousand pounds upon me on the day. you marry him. 
This will not only relieve me from all my debts, but 
will give me a handsome surplus, upon which, with 
my rents and other sources of income, I can live 
handsomely!” 

“So Lord Rosenbury would purchase his wife !” 
commented the Lady Geraldine, with a smile. “ He 
shall nct outbid me, dear uncle. I have a fortune of 
over a hundred thousand pounds, and you shall have 
half of that sum. You should have applied to your 
niece rather than a stranger !” 


dine,” replied the earl, with bitter emphasis. *‘It is 


evening, and on m mentioning his name, did not your | it 


og and ‘take'the ape ge deny the? 
ve had just confessed? _ “you as much 
as ieee him Fe ae ‘si 


Rosenbury |" ‘The 


“You cannot carry out your generous design, Geral- | p 


“But you can use what you need, uncle——” 

“ You forget that Iam only your guardian—po, 
the guardian of your fortune. It is looked after anj 
guarded by three gentlemen, who would lose every 
perez of their own before one penny of yours should 

wrongfully used or in any 7 misapplied 
Generous as you are, my dear Geraldine, you car 
assist me only by accepting Rosenbury !” 

“But if I were to marry some oue else, I could 
bestow the money upon you, uncle? Once married, 
I could give you what I liked!” 

“Your husband would object to such generosity, 
Geraldine. Very few men would willingly lose fifty 
thousand pounds at one stroke. Besides, rd have been 
thinking, since Rosenbury left me, that you cannot 
give away such sums at all, and that the money 
would have to come from Rosenbury’s own fortuue !” 
Geraldine looked ted. 

“T would have hel iT » uncle,” she 
said. sie sy p=) po ome Way so that 
your rents may pay your di poeta 

“Nonsense. That is a Woman's réfuge—ec 
I must keep on living, and I wilf*mot*draz 

jeny of my” | wit 
“ you really « esire 


ury !” 


onomy! 


“To do 
8 teachin; I 


not give 
because 


~be to uct contra 
eeived from my dear 


neversto 
ie, 


any one to % 


married life ¥ 


There 


‘was a short pause; and then hg Tilted his face, 
3 ur father noi, Geraldine, 
frémhim. You 


they’ 
fly he spoke to 


nde fire as if 
d 


er was to succeed 
io much propcriy 
. gh t eden and 
vy : 

uld his name 


, Geraldine grew pale as she compre- 
hended what a conflict there was likely to be between 
their two wil's, each, perhaps, equally determined, 
and she replied : 

“The days of forced marriages have gone by for 
ever, uncle! And I question if even Lord Rosevbury 
would drag an unwilling bride to the altar !” 

“ You will brave me then, Geraldine?” 

‘“*T will not marry Rosenbury ?” 

The earl’s countenance became fairly livid with 


Tage. 

Totally unused to the slightest contradiction, he lal 
expected that he had but to command, and tli 
lady Geraldine would yield a cheerful if unwilling 
obedience. 

“Take care, take care, my lady !" he said, hoarsely. 
“You have yet to learn what it is to brave my au- 
thority. You fancy that I have no means to compel 
you to obedience—but you will soon find yourself 
mistaken !¥ 

“* Indeed !” exclaimed the undaunted maiden. “ How 
can you force me to marry s man whom you have 
made hateful to me by your threats—a man whom I 
begin to cordially detest? You may drag me to the 
altar, but can you make me yield assent to the ques- 
tions of the clergyman, or can you find one who will 
not give me his protection when I claim it? I 
would have assisted youin your pecuniary troubles 
hfe one) but. as to your threats, I defy you to execute 

em !” 

“ And this is your decision 2” 

“Tt is.” 

Lindenwood, realized that the dauntless spirit of 
the Lady Geraldine was not, to be lightly intimidated, 
but be could not realize at once the strong and patient 
resolution of which she was capable. 

He believed that as women were physically weaker 
than men, their courage was ly less, 
and that along and determined exercise of authority 
could break down the strougest will a woman ever 
possessed. 

Whether he was mistaken or not, he had yet to 
rove. 

Geraldine did not quail before his y gaze, 
nor did her eyelids droop, and the earl became 
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He wondered. who was the person who had won 
her love, and whether this person might not soon de- 
clare an answering passion for her. Becoming alarmed 
at this thought, he reflected whether it was not pos- 
sible to remove her a few days from any possibility of 
encountering her unknown lover until he had sub- 
jected her will to his own. 

He had otherand more powerful reasons for wishing 
to absent himself from London for a week— reasons 
which now made him haggard and sleepless, and 
plunged him in. a terrible anguish. 

“ Geraldine,” he said at length, “can nothing move 
you to consent to my dearest wish! Ob, how my 
heart pains me! Will you not, to save my life from 
this fearful disease preying upon me, do what I 
desire? Will you kill me by your disobedience ?” 

“Not willingly, dear uncle!” said Geraldine, moved 
to tears at this a and the earl’s supposed suffer- 
ing. “I would do anything short of perjuring my- 
self to make you happy. Command me in anything 
else, and I will obey. In this thing alone I refuse to 
obey you!” 

‘The earl Geet, and pressed his hands to his 
side against his heart, which beat quite disturbedly. 

Moved with compassion, the Lady Geraldine arose 
and laid her hand on his hot brow, as if to dispel 
the headache under which he suffered, and also to ex- 
press her tender pity for his terrible malady. 

The maiden was usually chary of her caresses, and 
not more than once or twice in the course of her ex- 
istence had she bestowed them upon her uncle, but 
desiring to soften the blow of ber continued refusal, 
her heart prompted her to bestow a daughter's tender- 
ness upon ,him. 

“Ob, uncle, can’t I do something to ease that ter- 
rible pain?” she asked, ina trembling tone. “ Can't 
Dr. Horton help you?” 

“I saw him the other day,” faltered the earl, ‘and 
he advised me to run out in the country for a week. 
He says this hot dusty air is very bad for me, and I 
should have @ little rest. But I cannot go——” 

“Oh, yes, uncle! Ob, yes, you can!” exclaimed 
the Lady Geraldine, falling into the trap as her uncle 
had expected. “Let us go immediately. Let usstart 
in the morning. I will go with you, uncle, so as to 
cacer youif youshould be lonely, and a few days in 
the fresh, sweet air would restore you to yourseil. 
Indeed, you do not know how badly you look. Let 
us hasten, uncle, to follow the doctor’s advice. 

“Since you insist uponit, I yield. But where shall 
we go, Geraldine 2” 

“Why, to your estate on the sea-coast, uncle—to 
Rock Land, of course, where you will have the salt 
air and sea-breezes. Will you go to-morrow, uucie?” 

“Yes, Geraldine. Can you be ready by to- 
morrow 2?” 

The maiden assented. 

“ Then leave me now, my child, that I may try to 
sleep a little before my journey. Let your maid pack 
to-night what few things you will need for a week's 
stay at Rock Land. But will you not be lonely there, 
Geraldine, with no one but me,and with uo near 
neighbours 2” ' 

“No, uncle. Iam only too glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing something for your comfort!” 

The Lady Geraldine kissed the fevered forehead on 
which her hands had rested, and retreated to her 
own apartments to give directions for the proposed 
journey. 

When the door had closed behind her, the earl's 
eyes brightened fitfully,and a triumphant smile curved 
his lips as he muttered : 

“My heart-disease, with which Horton has fright- 
ened me, has served me one good purpose at least. 
Geraldine will go with me to Rock Land, the loneliest 
and most secluded of all my possessions, and there I 
shall havean opportunity of breaking her will! She 
shall yield to me, or she shall die! I will remain 
until—until this borrible weight, this awiul fear, 
departs from me!” 

He glared about him in the semi-darkness of the 
library like a wild animal brought to bay, and almost 
asif he expected some dreaded shape to appear from 
the depths of the gloom. 

As soon as he could control his singular nervous- 
tess, he summoned his page and commanded him to 
light the gas, which was done. And then, as if 
fearful that the glare would attract some dreaded 
enemy, or reveal him too plainly to menacing eyes, 
he had it toned down, and the windows more securely 
covered. 

His next movement was to write a note to Lord 
Rosenbury to the effect that he was about to visit one 
of his estates for the purpose of trying tho effect of a 
few days’ seclusion upon his obdurate niece, aud that 
he would soon let him know the result. Having sent 
this to be posted, he gave bis mind up completely 
4 van apprehensions that had occupied him during 

@ day. 

At an early hour the next morning, the carriage 


was brought around to the door, the page was sent 





by his master to see that no. one was lurking in the 
vicinity, and with unseemly haste the earl made his 
way from the door to the carriage while the Lady 
Geraldine and Mrs. Tomlins followed him at a more 
leisurely pace. 

The page mounted with the coachman, and the 
carriage set out for the station, leaving the maid of the 
Lady Geraldine to follow with the luggage. 

During the transit from Lindenwood House to the 
station, the earl remainedin his corner, with the blinds 
drawn, and apparently full of apprehension lest some 
+ should suddenly stop the carriage and confront 

im. 

Arrived at the station, the page was again wade to 
look up and down the platform, and describe the ap- 
pearance of the various loungers, before the earl him- 
self thrust out his head from the carriage window, 
and took a hasty survey of the scene. 

The page ascribed this conduct to a fear of dans 
from his lordship’s many creditors, and even Geraldine 
shared that opinion. 

The transit was made between the carriage and 
waiting-room at last, but the Lady Geraldine noticed 
that her uncle’s nervousness seemed to increase until 
the moment of departure, and that he did not breathe 
freely until they were seated in the train and whirling 
along towards Rock Land. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Oh my soul's joy! 
If after every tempest come such calmness, 
May the winds blow till they have 'wakened — 
ebtO. 
Equality is no rule in love's grammar. 
rie " oe amekd and Fletcher. 

Nor until they were fairly on their way to the 
sea-coast did Parkin venture to ask of his young 
master, Walter Loraine, the place of their destination, 
and he then did so in order to break upon the gloom 
in which the young artist was enshrouded. 

“ We are going to the east coast, Parkin,” was the 
artist’s reply, “toa wild and romantic spot, where 
there are chalk cliffs, and rocks, and caverns hollowed 
out by the waves—a place where you cannot fail to 
learn much and enjoy yourself. There is a small 
village three miles distant from the spot where we 
shall encamp, and quite near us will be the mausion 
of a nobleman who occasionally visits the place in 
summer.” 

“Are you acquainted with the nobleman, sir?” 
Parkin further ventured to ask. 

The artist nodded. 

There wasa pause, during which the valet watched 
his master’s countenance with a look of wistful affec- 
tion, and then he broke in upon his sad reverie by 
asking: 

“ Is the house a grand one, sir ?” 

“You will soon see for yourself. It belongs to 
the Earl of Lindenwood, and the place is called Rock 
Land.” 

In making this answer the artist seemed to have 
recalled some memory of the past, for his face flushed 
and paled, and became sadder than before. 

In fact, the summer previous, attracted by the 
wild beauty of that part of the coast, he had spent 
some days in the vicinity of Rock Land, and in one 
of his frequent excursions among the rocks, had first 
met the Lady Geraldine Summers. It was there he 
had begun painting her portrait, an occupation which 
bad lasted many weeks after their return 90 town, and 
there that he had begun to love her. 

By some strange inconsistency, he had chosen this 
spot, hallowed by so many memories of her, as a place 
in which to teach himself to forget her. 

Thé remainder of the journey was made in almost 
unbroken silence, the valet not daring to intrude 
further apon his master's thoughts. 

On arriving at the little vil mentioned, a stout 
waggon was hired to convey the artist’s goods to the 
coast, and long before sunset his little habitation was 
ready for use. 

The tent had been set upa little way from the 
shore, in the shadow of a rocky cliff, and having in 
front of it a broad, uninterrupted view of the German 
Ocean. The lashing of the waves against the rocks 
could be continually heard likea e solemn music 
that well accorded with the artist’s thoughts. 

To the left, as Walter looked seaward, rose jagged 
masses of rock, and to the right the view afforded was 
much the same, highest rock was 
crowned by a strange old stone building, which 
seemed fully in keeping with the wild scene. Its 
single tower, its quaint windows, and the hoary spots 
upon its surface, all showed that it was ‘a memento of 
some past century. 

It was the mansion of Rock Land. 

Behind it, at some little distance, stretched the 
green meadows and fertile fields of the estate, and in 
the further distance were scattered the cottages of the 
tenants and labourers. 





Walter surveyed this to him familiar scene with 
sad earnestness, and then wandered up and down: the 
shore busy with his thoughts. 

While he was thus engaged, the valet occupied 
himself in putting up the little camp bed for his 
master’s use, getting out books, their stores of pro- 
visions, &c., and when Walter at last returned, tbe 
carpeted tent bad a strangely homelike air. 

The next day the artist began a picture, with his 
easel set up just outside his tent, and endeavoured to 
interest himself in his task, while bis valet, dismissed 
for the hour, lay in the shadow of the great rocks 
ng read a novel, which he had been provident enough 

o bring. 

When the sun had reached the zenith, however, 
the easel was put away, and Walter, taking a volume, 
followed his valet’s example, wondering, as he re- 
ciined in the shade of the overhanging rocks, why 
it was that painting and books had alike lost their 
interest to him. 

There was something about his present gipsy-like 
existence that suited the mood of Walter. He thought 
that his present free communion with nature would 
give.him the resignation into which he vainly en- 
deavoured to school himself, but he soon began to 
consider this idea as fallacious. 

The afternoon passed, and evening came on—a 
glorious evening—with the sea and rocks bathed in a 
flood of moonlight, and the artist’s restlessness in- 
creased to absolute torture. 

As he was about leaving his tent for a stroll, Parkin 
inquired : 

“Have you seen the lights, sir, up at Rock Land? 
Perhaps the family is there, sir-——” 

“Ob, no. I left it in London, Parkin. The lights 
are probably those of the servants!” 

The valet, muttered his disappointment at this view 
of the case, having hoped that his master would find 
companionship in that lonely spot, and the artist then 
proceeded on his walk. 

He passed along the shore towards the mansion, 
and at length climbed oae of the cliffs and gazed 
seaward, with his arms folded across his chest. 

“This is the spot where I first met the Lady 
Geraldine!” he said, in a low, tremulous tone. “ Here 
is where I forgot the distance between us, and learned 
to love her! Would that I might here learn forget- 
fulness!” 

He hardly looked mortal as he stood there with 
that passionate prayer on his lips, his slender form 
outlined against the sky, and the soft wind lifting the 
hair from his forehead. The moonlight gave to his 
manly beauty a halo that was more than earthly. 

He sank down upon a rock, upon which he had 
once sat with her, and gave himself up to the sadness 
which possessed his soul. 

He was so absorbed in his grief that he did not 
hear the light footfalls that approached his retreat, 
and was aroused only by a low-toned exclamation at 
his side. 

Looking up, he beheld the Lady Geraldine. 

It would be impossible to tell which was the most 
surprised and confused at the unexpected meeting, 
each supposing the other to be in London. 

“The Lady Geraldine!” ejaculated Walter. “Is 
it possible that you are here?” 

“I might ask you the same question, Mr. Loraine,” 
returned the maiden, endeavouring to recover her 
self-possession. “I came with my uncle to Rock 
Land for the benefit of the sea air, as he is not well!” 

“ And I—I came to forget!” said the artist. 

He arose as he spoke and offered the Lady Geral- 
dive his seat, which she accepted, her limbs trembling 
beneath her weight. 

“To forget?” repeated the maiden, hardly con- 
scious of what she was saying. ‘“ What have you to 
forget ?” 

Walter struggled with the emotion that threatened 
to overcome him, and with impassioned emphasis, 
exclaimed : 

“Nay, I should rather remember, Lady Geraldine— 
remember my position in the world, my humble birth, 
and unwortly parent! I am like the child who cried 
for the moon !” 

“TI do not understand you!” 

“T will explain. It is best you shonld know the 
presumption of which I have been guilty. You have 
always treated me with friendly courtesy, as a lady 
would treat her portrait-painter,” replied Walter, 
bitterly, “and I have dared to love you! Despise 
me! Scorn me, Lady Geraldine. I deserve nothing 
better! And yet words cannot tell you of - the wor- 
shipping love I bear you! Among all your,courtly 
admirers there is not one who so madly idolizes you 
—to whom, as to me, you are the sum of all good, 
the sunlight of existence! Oh, Lady Geraldine——' 

Choking with his emotions, he sank at her feet. 

“IT had not suspected this!” faltered the maiden. 

“Of course not. How could you? I have been 
mad to make this revelation, but the sight of youia 
this spot has completely unmanned me. Grant mo 
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your pardon, Lady Geraldine, and I leave you for 
ever. To-morrow I shall leave England, never to 
return !” 

He waited for the pardon which he feared. she 
would not bestow. 

“No, Walter,” seid the Lady Geraldine, trembiing 
and blushing. “ You must not go!” 

“Must not go! Why——?” 

““Because—be generous, dear Walter! 
not read my heart 7” 

The young artist listened to these words in a sort 
of amazement, and regarded her with s wondering 
surprise ; but gradually the truth dawned upon his be- } 
wildered soul, and arising from his humble position, 
he drew her to his breast. 

“You love me,” he whispered. ‘Ob, tell me so! 
I fear I am dreaming—ihat I have misunderstood 
you——” 

” No, no, dear Walter. I~I love you!” 

The confession was made in the lowest and most 
timid whisper imaginable, but every word reached 
Walter's ears and thrilled his soul. 

He sat down upon the rock, drawing the maideu 
closer to him. 

“This is very like a dream, Lady Geraldine——’ 

“Nay, Walter, not Lady, but Geraldine—your 
Geraldine!” 

“It seems incredible that you can love me!” de- 
clared Walter, after a pause in which silence spoke 
more than words eould have done. “ Turring from 
all your noble admirers to bestow your love upon 


Can you 


’ 
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“ The noblest of them all!” interrupted Geraldine, 
with smiles and tears. “And it seems strange to 
me that you, with all your genius and goodness, can 
love me——” : 

“TI came here to-night, darling,” said Walter, 
dwelling upon the tender name as though he would 
render its sound doubly sweet to her, “to see the 
spot again where I first met you, and imagine you 
at my side again! How little did I dream of the 
blessed reality that would so soon meet me!” 

** And I came for the same purpose, dear Walter,” 
returned Geraldine. “I—TI have tried to forget you, 
for I thought you didn’t care for me.” 

“And will you wear my ring, darling? May I 
give you a betrothal ring?” 

The maiden assented. 

“But—but my father?” he said, after a pause, re- 
membering Loraine. ‘‘You can never know the 
anguish 1 have endured since his call at my studio 
the other day. I almost fear your pride will conquer 
your love when I think of him.” 

The maiden smiled. 

“If it were not for your father,” she said, “ you 
might never have told me your love, I amnotgoing 
to marry him, Walter, and so small a drawback upon 
our happiness can easily be forgotten! My pride, 
dear Walter, is not so strongas my love!” 

The joy Walter felt at this assurance is beyond de- 
scription. 

“What will your uncie say to our engagement, 
Geraldine ?” he asked, after a short silence. 

A shadow flitted over the maiden’s countenance, 
but it qaickly fled before the light of her new-found 
happiness. 

“T do not know what he will say, Walter,” she re- 
plied, thoughtfully, “ but 1 fear he willbe very angry. 
He has other views for me.” 

“Other views ?” questioned Walter. 

“ An explanation of his views is due to you, dear 
Walter,” said the maiden, blushingly. “Lord Rosen- 
bury, the very day of his return to town from 
Rosenbury, offered me ris hand in marriage. I re- 
fused him, of course, but my uncle declares I shall 
marry him.” 

“Is he so much attached to Rosenbury ?” 

“No, but Lord Rosenbury has taken advantage of 
his pecuniary embarrassments, and offered to settle 
fifty thousand pounds upon him on the day I become 
his lordship’s wife. Therefore my uncle is very 
anxious that I should become Lady Rosenbury.” 

“ But he cannot force you into this marriage !” 

“ Certainly not, Walter.” 

“J wisk I could offer him fifty thousand pounds,” 
sighed Walter. “Could not your dowry be handed 
over to h&m, Geraldine ?” 

“No. He says it-caunot be done. I have already 
made the offer, Walter. But lave no fears that I will 
yield to this unjust demand. I shall be true to myself.” 

“ And you do not regret. your choice ?” 

“Regret my choice! A thousand times—no !” 

“And you'will not regret it when the world shall 
pity you for throwing yourself away upon a low-born 

painter ?” persisted Walter. 

“ Never, never, dear Walter. 
of you !” 

Walter felt a blissfal content as he listened to this 
assertion. All doubts and fears were now swept 


lam only too proud 


from his sou), and he began to realize his creat happi- 


“My darling, my own!” he whispered. “Aud you 
are’ to be my wife! Never in my wildest dreams 
a I dared to picture such a blissful moment as 
this!” 

Ji he was happy, the maiden was not less so. 

For months she had loved him in secret, as deeply 
and truly as he had loved her, but she had never 
allowed herself to think that she might be loved in 
return, and that she might sometime be the wife of 
Walter Loraine, 

The time flew by unheeded, as they sat upon the 
lonely rock, breathing their lovers’ vows and plauning 
a happy future. In the midst of their pleasant dreams, 
a window of the mansion was opened, and a voice 
called : 

“ Geraldine, Geraldine!” 

“Itis my uncle’s voice!”, said the maiden. ‘ He 
had fallen into a doze in the drawinz-room, and I left 
him to visit this dear old rock. It seems that he has 
awakened, missed me, and discovered that I am notin 
the house!” 

The summons was repeated, 

“TI must go, dear Walter,” continued the Lady 
Geraldine. “It must be getting late, and if I am 
absent longer, my uncle will send some one to search 
for me!” 

“ Good night, then, my own darling!’ said Walter, 
lavishing upon her the repressed tenderness of months. 
“ We shall meet again to-morrow !” 

Geraldine assented, just as tle window of the 
mansion was hastily closed. 

“My uncle is coming to search for me,” she said. 
“T will be at this same spot to-morrow evening. I 
fear 1 cannot leave my uncle in the daytime. To- 
morrow evening, you shall] tell me, Walter, how to 
act towards him and what coursé to pursue!” 

A lingering good-night was said, the final embrace 
taken, and Geraldine quitted the spot, not venturing 
to look behind her. 

When she had completely disappeared from his 
view, Walter found it hard to convince himself that 
he had not been dreaming, so improbable did it now 
look to him that he should be beloved by the Lady 
Geraldine Summers! 

He watched the mansion in the hope of seeing some 
token of her presence therein, and he was not disap- 
pointed, for after several minutes, a light flashed from 
a chamber looking seaward, a window was opened, 
and Geraldine looked out. 

As the maiden noticed his figare on the rock, she 
fluttered her handkerchief in the air once or twice, 
and then withdrew ‘from his sight. 

““My darling will soon be wrapped in her innocent 
slumbers !” thought Walter, with passionate tender- 
ness, as he waited in vain for’her to reappear. ‘Oh, 
would it were to-morrow evening, that 1 might hear 
her say again she loves me !” 

With a happy heart he retraced his steps towarJs his 
tent. 

(To be continued 





A WINTER IN ITALY. 
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SPREET WALKS LN FLORENCE. 
CoNTINENTAL cities of other days were built for 


Vecchio, at about ten o'clock in the mornin , when 
the guard are being changed. ‘hey taatch in with 
sounds of martial music, in full band, and play about 
half-an-hour, and ene can then walk: up and. down a 
splendid portico, or loggra, built by Arcagna, and 
look at some of the fiucst Florentine and antique 
statuary, and listen to the music. 

At all times, even in the middle of winter, your 
steps are besieged, as you walk, by men and women 
with baskets of carnations, heliotrope, roses, gera- 
niums, of which you can possess yourself of quite a 
large bonquet, for about five pence, or six pence. 
‘The Florentines strike one as a quict, industrious 
people. Qur party, consisting of many, both of gen- 
tlemen and ladies, comparing a three months’ experi- 
ence, in which we have traversed the city at all hours 
of the day and night, have agreed in the perfect 
security, quiet and safety, in which @ person finds 
oneself here. Siuce the time that the Grand Duke 
received his polite dismissal, everything has proce: ded 
with the utmost system and order. Though passing 
through a period of the most initeuse uncertainty and 
excitement, still there has not been one tumultuous 
scene enacted here. All has ‘been quiet, law and 
order; and the people now are beginning to inquire, 
“ What do we want of a Grand Duke? We get on 
better without than with him.” 

One of the most peculiar of the street sights here 
in Florence is the passing of the Misericordia. You 
are stopped, perhaps, somewhere, in a public street, 
and see passing you, with stately and solemn steps, a 
body of men clothed in black from head to foot, their 
faces covered by a black cloth, through which their 
eyes gleam with a ghostly and sepulehral effect, 
They bear on their shoulders a black. litter, which 
much resembles a bier. 

All make way before them,and uncover their heads 
in token of respect. Tiis is the Association of the 
Misericordia—an old charity of some centuries stand- 
ing here in Florence, and embracing, as we are told, 
men of the highest rank in society. 

‘Their office is the care of the sick, and the burial 
of the dead. Unlistment.in this society is con- 
sidered a work of religion ; and whenever a man has 
enrolled his uanie among them ‘he must go at the 
ringing of a certain bell to a place of assembly, where 
the messages of the sick or dying requiring their 
care are recorded, A certain number are detailed to 
go to any sick person claiming their care, and 
solemnly disguised so that no one can nize their 
persons, they go with their black litter, in which the 
sick persun is carefully placed, and they bear him 
away toa hospital, where he receives medical atten- 
tion and the best of nursing at the expense of the 
society. If he dies, they attend to his burial—bearing 
the body through the streets with lighted candles in 
their hands. 

The procession has such a gnostly; «mysterious 
effect, that one cannot but thiuk it must require very 
firm nerves in a sick person to. bethus borne away 
without so much fear as would half do away the good 
effects of the charity. ‘Che secrecy and romance of 
the thing no doubt greatly affects the imagination of 
those enlisting in it. It is a part of the policy of the 
Romish religion to invest the common acts of charity 
with some solemn and striking exterior, by which 
they shall appeal to the romantic part of our nature. 
The disguise of the person, perhaps, often spares the 
feelings of the patient, who thus may receive favours 





people who rode in coaches—that fact is quite evilent 
in the discomfort of any one to-day who tries to thread 
them on foot. 

In Florence there is one good promenade, a long, 
broad, flat, sidewalk by the Arno, where the fashion- 
able world walks at fashionable hours; but beside 
that, the street-walking is execrable. It is true that 
the whole city, being neatly paved. with firm, flat 
stone, one. has none of that fathomless mud which 
besets one’s way sometimes in English cities ; but 
still in wet weather they are damp, dirty, and slip- 
pery, and so narrow between the tall houses that the 
air in them feels like that of a cellar. .In many of 
them there is barely room for two carriages to pass, 
and the foot passenger must crowd limseli flat against 
the wall to avoid being ran over; and often oue flies 
along, stopping now in this doorway, aud now in 
that, and watching one’s opportunity to make an ad- 
vance between the passing of the carts and coaches. 

It is with a sensation of relief that one. emerges 
from such critical positions as these, iato a grand 
public square, where oue finds more light, air and 
room to move, without enceuntering wheels, or heels 
of horses. 

There are two of these great squares which princi- 
pally excite admiration in Florence. | One is that 
which lies in front of the Palazzo Vecchi, or govern- 
mental palace, and which is one of the finest and 
most interesting public squares in the world; and the 
other is that lying in front of the beautiful: antique 
church, Santa Maria Novella. 


from acquaintances and neighbours without knowing 
himself indebted to any particular individual, but oue 
fancies this good result might be attained without an 
exterior so fearfully ghostly. 

One sign now presented in the streets of Florence 
marks forcibly to us the difference between the state 
of the people now and under the reign of the old 
Grand Duke. One sees to-day on all the walls and in 
the windows of booksellers an active placarding of 
pamphlets on the great moral <r. questions 
which are now agitating Italy. e have seen, also, 
Bibles and Testaments publicly exposed for sale, in 
company with such books as D’Aubigné’s “ History 
of the Reformation.” Such straws®* are auspicious in 
showing how the wind of public opinion blows. 

Itis not a mere dead gallery of foreigners one finds 
now in Florence, but the signsof a people waking up 
to think—feel on the most important of all ‘subjects 
for this world and for the next. 

(To Le continued.) 








Ecuirses in 1866.—In the year 1866 there will be 
three eclipses of the sun, namely, on March 16 and 
April 15, both of which are invisible from Europe. 
Tho third will take place on October.8, aud is b portly 
visible, as thy sun will be eclipsed at the time af sun- 
set. There are two eclipses of the moon, namely, on 
March 31 avd on September 24. The former occurs 
early in the morning, and the latter is invisible from 
Europe. ‘ihe first solar eclipse will take place on 





It is aw interesting walk to go to the Palazzo 





March 16, and will be visible from, a part of North 
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Ameri¢a, The second eclipse of the year is that of 
the moot, on the morning -of hh 31, visible from 
England. The third eclipse is of the sun; greatest 
phase April) 25, visible from: Australia and, the 
Southern Ocean. The fourth eclipse is of the moon, 
September 24. Itis total. It is invisible from Eng- 


land. The fifth and Jast of the,year. is a partial 
eclipse of the sun,'on October 8, It begins at 4:26 p,m. 








BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sournwortn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “AU Alone,” &e., &c. 


meena 
CHAPTER XI. 


‘What see you in these papers that you lose 

So much complexion? Look you; how you change! 
Your cheeks are marble! What read you there 
That hath so and chased your blood. 

Out of appearance? Why, how now? Shakespeare. 

Tue barouche,containing, Dr. Rosenthal and his 

y reached the steamer in such good season, that 
the two young ladies had time, to go: down into the 
cabin, and to make_all arrangements for their comfort, 
and then return to the deck. ' ‘ 

They sat down on the side that still looked towards 
Bellemont College, whose white walls arose from amjdst 
green foliage on the crest of a gentle hill, at a short 
distance up the river. , 

Half in joy at work accomplished and. freedan 
gained, half in regret at leaving the,school where 
they had been so happy for so many. yeavs, and 
teachers whom they bad loved so well, the young 
friends gazed upon their late home; , 

The gentlemen of their party meanwhile walked up 
and down the deck, somewhat impatiently, until, as 
they passed near the two,young ladies, Justin 
Rosenthal left his companions, and with a bow anda 
smile, as if asking permission, or apologizing for 
taking it for granted, seated himself beside Miss 
Conyers. 

Britomarte would have given a year of her life to 
have repressed the blush that mantled over her 
cheek and brow as Justin took the seat beside her. 

His first words were well chosen to set her at 

ease. ; 
“The scenery is quite new to me, Miss Conyers. 
We came down by rail, and thence by stag’e coach to 
Bellemont. Ilook upon this fine scenery for the first 
time,” he said, not, as before, fixing his eyes upon her, 
but letting them rove over the verdant bills beyond, 

Britomarte only bowed in reply. She would have 
given another year of her life for the power of con- 
trolling the unusual tremor that seized her frameand 
made it dangerous to trust her voice for a steady an- 
swer in words. 

Justin, still letting his eyes rove, and rest here 
and there upon particular points of interest in the 
scenery, spoke of the beautiful effects of the shift- 
ing light and shade.as the clouds floated over the 
sun’s disc and their shadows passed over the hills. 

And Britomarte merely answered “yes,” or “no,” 
until, indignant at the influence that was growing 
upon her, she sudderily erected her haughty little head 
with an impatient shake, and said : 

That she could not appreciate the minutia of 
scenery; that only the ocean in its grandeur and might 

could awaken her admiration. 

At this moment Dr. Rosenthal called to his son, and 
dustin, with a bow, left the side of Britomarte. 

“Why, Britty, dearest! I always thought you loved 
scenery,” said Erminie, when they were left alone 
together. 

“So I do, asa general thing, but I don’t care about 
itto-day,” answered Miss Conyers. 

“Well, Britty, dear, I never knew you to be capri- 
cious before.” 

“Nature has given me no immunity from the cem- 
mon weaknesses of human kind.” 

Erainie looked so hurt at the curtness of her friend’s 
words and manner, that Britomarte suddenly took her 
hand and tenderly caressed it. 

Erminie, touehed by this new proof of love, was en- 
couraged to renew and press her invitation to Brito- 
marte to go home with her to the parsonage. 

Miss Conyers caressed her and thanked her, but re- 
iterated her resolution to goto Witch Elms. 

“Ab! den’t; ah! don’t—don’t go to that horrid 
place, dear Britomarte! You don’t know what it is! 
You have never been there, I believe ?” 

“No, never,” answered Miss Conyers, who had spent 
all her holidays at the school. 

“Then you can’t know what a horrid place it is, 
or what horrid stories.are told about it!” 
ent you been there, that you know so well, my 


“No; but I’ve heard about it! Ab! I should not 
Speak so of the home of your old relative, dear Britty ; 
but t was for your sake! ,, Forgive me, Britty.” 

“ Nonsense! tell me what these horrid stories are.” 





“Oh! dear Britty! T ami affaid.” 

“ Why 2” 

‘You would be:hurt and angry.” 

“ Nonsense. again, my dear. I insist upon. your 
telling me. I ‘want to know something of the home 
to which I am, going for the first time.” 

“Well, then, Britty, they say—that the place is 
haunted.” 

“Of course; they say every. isolated old country 
house is haunted.. What else?” 

“That—the old lady who lives there, and who 
never goes to, church or receives a visitor, and who 
has lived se long beyond the usual period of human 
existence, is really a witch, and has made a compact 
with the evil one, who prolongs her life.” 

“Ah! and what besides ?” 

“That on certain nights in the year, especially on 
All Hallows Eve, ,the most unearthly sights and 
sounds may be seen and heard in and around that old 
house !” be 

“ And all this;in the nineteenth century! I am 
surprised that you should pay any attention to such 
ridiculous stcries, my dear.” 

“One must hear. what is opénly discussed in one’s 
presence. .I do pot, believe them any more than you 
do; but.I think there must be something very wrong 
about a house.of which such tales are told.” 

“So do I, my dear Erminie. And that makes it in- 
cumbent upon me to go there at once. My poor old 


velative is pinety-seven years of age—that is a suffi-’ 


dient reason for her, isolation, from general society. 
She is alone but for the ence of her two servants. 
It often happens that a mp xan) aged, infirm and soli- 
tary, becomes the victim of;her attendants. The con- 
sideration of,all these circumstances decides me to go 
at once to Witch Elms.” 

“ But—forgiye. me, once again, dear Britemarte— 
are you expected or desired there?” 

“I donot know. My old aunt has never written 
tome. The half-yearly payments for the schooling, 
for which I am Daebest to her, always have been 
forwarded by her agentin Edinburgh. On each occa- 
sion I have written to heya letter of thanks ; but I 
have never-received an answer.” 

“Oh, Britomarte, how much tore desolate you are 
thea I éver,imagined! Dear Britomarte, come home 
with me and be my sister,” entreated Erminie, with 
the tears welling up into her soft, hazel eyes. 

““T must go and report myself at Witch Elms, and 
thank my old aunt for all her liberality to me.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“T shall be guided then, as now, by duty.” 

While they spoke the boat was getting up her 
steam, and, now the bell claniged out its warning that 
all loiterers-were to hurry on board, and all intruders 
to hurry ashore. 

In an instant all was confusion with the crowds 
ple lrastening to and fro, 

n the midst of the mélée,a boy ‘came hurrying 
on board, and lookiag about as though in seatch of 
some one whom he wag extremely @nxious to find. 
As his glance lighted upon Britomarte he ran up to 
her and thrust a letter into her hand, exclaiming: 

“Ah, miss, I’m sogladI got here in time, though 
I’m most out of breath. It come, the letter did, about 
half an hour after you left, and I ran all the way with 
it.” 

Thank you, Tim; you area faithful little friend,” 
said Miss Conyers, opening her-purse, and giving him 
a shilling from its slender store. 

The boy, grinning with delight. as much at the 


of 


‘kind words asat the coin, ducked his head with.an 


awkward bow, and ran way, to get clear of the boat 
before she should leave the pier. 

Britomarte opened her letter, and turned to the 
signature, ' 

And Her face was suddenly blanched to the hue of 
death, and she reeled as, though about to fall. 

“Britomarte, dear Britomarte, what is it? Any 
bad news?” anxiously exclaimed Erminie. 

But Miss Conyers raised: her hand with a silenc- 
ing gesture, and arose to go down below. 

She trem so much as she moved, that Erminie 
started forward to attend her. 

But with a repelling motion tlre pallid girl stopped 
her friend, and hurried alone on, her way. 

The boat steamed off from the pier, aud the pas- 
sengers began tolook for. seats. 

,Dr. Resenthal, Colonel Bastworth and Justin came 
and placed themselves near Erminie. 

“Where is your friend, my love?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“Down in the cabin. A boy from the school came 
running to bring her a letter, which has agitated her 
very much indeed,” replied Erminie. 

“ Had you not better go and see if you can do her 
any good, my love?” inquired the doctor. 

“Oh, no!” Dear papa, you don't know Britomarte. 
I started up to follow fer down, but she stopped me 
with such a look, and such a gesture !” 

“ Whgs is the nature of tle news that she bas re- 





ceived ?” inquired Justin, with an expression of debp 
interest. 

“ Ask the contents of the next sealed dispatch from 
Francefto England, and Ican answer youas well. All 
I know.is that the letter has overwhelmed Britomarto 
with agitation and aflliction,” replied Erminie, look- 
ing ready to burst into tears, 

“T am sorny—truly, truly sorry—that anything 
should have occurred to one of your friends, so much 
to distress you,” said Colonel Eastworth in a low aud 
earnest tone. 

’ The'colour deepened on Erminie’s cheeks, but she 
did not reply. 

At the dinner hour Erminie was very glad of the 
excuse to go down into the cabin to Britomarte, to 
take eff her bonnet and mantle, and go to the public 
table. 

She opened the door timidly, an@‘found Mis 
yers reclining on a kind of divan. 

“ Britomarte, dear Britomarte, how are you? Can 
I do anything for you?” murmured Erminuie, stealing 
to her side. 

“No! don’t speak to me—leave me!” was all that 
Miss Conyers replied, and in a voice so hoarse as to 
be nearly inaudible. 

Pale with pity and with awe, Erminie sank into a 
chair. 

Then Miss Conyers suddenly turned upon the 
intruder a face so pale and ghastly in its grief and 
horror, that Erminie shrank back appalled. 

“Yes—I can do no more. I cannot eat, or drink, 
or talk—much. ‘I can only manage to live until [ 
get there, 4 
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Leave me! 

“Oh! heayen ‘of heavens, what has happened to 
you, Britomarte!” exclaimed Erminie, pale with pity 
and terror. 

She got up and opened the door to leave the cabin, 
when Britomarte called to her: 

“Erminie, if you love me, see that your friends take 
no notice of my disturbance.” She brought these 
words out as with the greatest reluctance and difti- 
culty, end then added, as if in explanation or apology : 
“T could not stand questioning or sympatliy from any 
one, just now.” 

“Be easy, dear love; you shall not be ia the 
slightest degree annoyed. Shall you not come to 
dinner?” said the affectionate girl, lingering at the 
door. 

“ Fea. 

“ Then I will accompany you.” 

“ Thank you, dear; [ would rather you would.” 

Then they went up on deck together. 

Erminie left her friend seated under the awning in 
the after part of the boat, and went forward to speak 
to her father and his friends, who were grouped to- 
gether, engaged in what seemed a very interesting 
conversation. 

After a few minutes talk with them, Erminie, at- 
tended by the whole. party, returned to the spot where 
she had left Britomarte. 

The gentlemen greeted Miss Conyers as though 
nothing unusual had happened. 

And then ‘they all went down to Ginner, Wast- 
worth escorting Erminie, and Justin attending Drito- 
marte. ; 

Miss Conyers took scarcely anything. 

But for the warning given by Erminie, Britomarte’s 
paleness, silence and abstemiousness must have occa- 
sioned remark. 

As it was, she was passed over unnoticed, except 
by the usual polite attentions of the table. 

And in something less than an hour after this, the 
Thetis arrived at Edinburgh. 

And the great bustle of disembarking ensued. 

“ My dear Miss Conyers,” gaid Dr. Rosenthal, “I 
understand from my daughter that you have pesi- 
tively declined making us a visit; but now, at the 
last moment, let me prevail with you to make us all 
happy by consenting to go home with us at least for 
a day and night, if ne longer, to rest before you go 
further.” 

“T thank you very much—more than I can express. 
But it is not in my power to accept your kind invita- 
tion. Urgent business compels me to go immediately 
to Glasgow. . I know that a train leaves in an hour 
from this, and I must drive to the station instantly.” 

Britomarte spoke with the difficulty and hesitation 
she had exhibited in talking ever since the falling ef 
that mysterious blow. 

“'What'can I do for you, then? Speak and com- 
mand me,” said the old minister, kindly. 

“Only have a cab called, and I shall’ be much 
obliged to you.” 

“Dear Britowarte,” said Erminie, through hor 
tears, “tell me at least when you will return.” 

“TI do notknow, my love,” replied Miss Conyere. 

“You will write to me?” said Erminie, in a plead- 
ing tone. : 

“ Perhaps, darling; but I cannot even promivo 
that.” 

At that woment Dr. Rosenthal returned to the Udat 
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to announce that the carriages were waiting for 
Britomarte and for his own party. 

Miss Conyers thanked the old minister, embraced 
Erminie, who was bathed in tears, and then turned 
to shake hands with Mr. Justin Rosenthal. 

But raising his hat with a grave bow, Justin said : 

“T will see you to the station. Eastworth and my 
father are a sufficient body guard to Ermiaie.” 

And before the beautiful man-hater. could object, 
he had taken her hand and was leading her from the 
boat. 

He placed her in the carriage, entered and took a 
seat by her side, and gave the order to drive te the 
ailway station. 

All this was done in spite of Britomarte’s tacit 
protest. 

He did not, however, obtrude his conversation 
upon her. The drive was finished in‘ silence, 

On their arrival at the station he procured her 
ticket, checked her baggage, and then placed her in 
one of the most comfortable seats in the ladics’ car- 
“lage. 

Even then he did not leave her, bat remained sta- 
tioned by her until the shrill, unearthly whistle of the 
engine warned him to leave. 

Then bending over her, he took her hand and whis- 
pered low: 

‘“* Miss Conyers, I never utter vain or hasty words. 
What I speak now, I speak earnestly from the depths 
of my heart. In me you have a friend through good 
report and evil report, through life and death, through 
time and eternity. I have never spoken these words 
to auy human being before this; I never shall speak 
them to any other after this. Good-by; we shall 
meet again in a happier hour.” 





CHAPTER XIL 
The wild wind sweeps across the dreary moors, 
And makes a weary noise and wailing moan, 
All night we hear the clap of broken doors 
That on their rusty hinges grate and groan, 
And then old veices calling from behind 
The worn and wormy wainscot flapping in the wind. 
Thomas Muller. 
Who are these, 
So withered and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like th’ inhabitants o' the earth, 
And yet are on it ? -You should be—women— 
Shakespeare. 

Arter seeing Britomarte well on her way, Justin 
walked thoughtfully home to the parsonage. 

That parsonage was an old-fashioned red brick 
cottage, standing back from the street in the midst of 
i well-shaded garden. Very comfortable it was, both 
within aud without. 

At least, so thought, Eastworth, when at the close 
f the day he sat with Erminie, in the vine-covered 
and rose-wreathed porch, apparently watching the 
twinkling of the stars through the foliage of the 
trees, and listening to the chirping of the insects in 
the dewy grass. 

I said apparently, for in truth I believe he saw 
only the tender light in Erminie’s soft hazel eyes, and 
heard only the gentle rise and fall of her bosom. 

Ever the same old “o’er true tale.” But if these 
two were a pair of lovers, they seemed to be holding 
a Quaker meeting, from which the spirit was absent, 
for neither the one nor the other was moved to speak, 
although they were alone, or perhaps because they 
were alone, 

W ether they would have continued sitting side by 
side in silence for the whole evening will never be 
known, for when they had sat thus for only an hour, 
the hall-door opened, and Dr. Rosenthal aud Justin 
sauntered out and joined them. 

Dr. Rosenthal brought his pipe, which he always 
first lighted and then asked permission to smoke, 
which was always granted him, whereupon he walked 
up and down, puffing away with great satisfaction to 
himself. 

Justin took a seat near his sister. 

Now, Erminie was not so much absorbed in her 
new admirer as to forget her old love. She felt deeply 
anxious about Britomarte. 

“What time do you think she will get into Glas- 
gow, Justin dear ?” she inquired of her brother. 

“Not before eleven o'clock to-night, my child ?” 
uswered Justin. 

“Ob, and only think of her having to travel alone, 
and arrive a stranger in that Babylon of a city. It is 
dreadful, Justin !” 

And Erminie shuddered. 

“Do not be alarmed for your friend, my dear. 

Lou know Miss Conyers better than I do—or, no, I 

didn’t mean to say that, because itis not true; but 
you have known Miss Conyers longer than I have, 
and you ought to know that of all women, slic is 
perlaps the best capable of taking care of herself,” 
réplied Justin. 

: but, Justin, you don’t consider that out of 
books aad out of the schoolroom, she is as inex- 


has been thete eight years!” 


delight as well as surprise ; “is that possible? And 
et she impresses me with the idea of one who has 
ad much and bitter experi 

“So she does me, and so she does every one; but 


been pressed into the first ten years of heér life.” 
“T am 
claimed Justiu, with a deep 


that overshadows the life of Britomarte, and makes 


whatever it is, it belonged to her childhood, almost, 
we may say, to her infancy.” 

“Tam. very, very glad to hear you say‘ that, 
Erminie ! 
left the school for any length of time ?—never for a 
few weeks, at the Christmas and midsummer holi- 
days ?” questioned Justin, very anxiously. 

He was like a ver 
& witness for the defence. 


ledge for the last five years that I have been acquainted 
others who were with her during the three years she 
passed there before my entrance at the college.” 

“ T am happy to bear it!” exclaimed Justin, 80 em- 


the exclamation: 

“Why, surely, Justin, you never did’ Britomarte 
the injustice to suppose that shé was to blame ?” 
“No!” burst forth Justin, with startling energy; 


will have with others, that I am glad.” 
“Tfitis not an indiscreet question, what is the 


Colonel Eastworth, aside, of Dr. Rosenthal, who had 
paused near the group. 

The old minister removed his pipe and shook his 
head, and gave no other answer. 

Justin, who had overheard the inquiry, ‘replied: 

“ This mystery, do you ask? We do not know. 


no one seems to know. If you please, Eastworth, 
we will drop the subject.” . 


kept at the parsonage, the party soon separated and 
retired to rest. 

Erminie had no sister or friend to sit and gossip 
with, after the manner of girls, for half the night, 
before going to sleep; so she lay silently in her white 
draped bed, dreaming over the events of the last two 
days. 
Yes; but two days ago she was a light-hearted 
school girl, fancy free ; with’no deeper love to trouble 
her life than that she bore her father and brother and 
her friend Britomarte. Pate: : 

Now one has stirred within her breast 
The keen and fatal interest 
Bat with life to be supprest 

Alas forthe poor maiden! He was older than her- 
self by fifteen or twenty years; but with her in whose 
love reverence was so large an element, his supe- |, 
riority in age was an advantage. i 

What did he think of her? Did he approve’ of 
her? Was it possible that he could love her ? 

Those wére the questions that troubled her most: 
for she could not answer them satisfactorily to her- 
self. His eyes expressed admiration, his voice be- 
trayed tenderness ; but his words told nothing. 

Suddenly, in the midst of her ‘speculations, she 
remembered Britomarte, and reproached herself for 
sllowing any other person to occupy her thoughts to 
the exclusion of her. 

And she composed herself to pray for Britomarte’s 
safety; and so praying—fell‘asleep. 

Days passed; but no news came of Mies Conyers. 
Eastworth rémained at the Persanage, wooing the 
minister's daughter—never with compromising words, 
but with glances more eloquent and tones’ more: ex- 
pressive than words could ever be; for if his words 
were only “ The day is beautiful,” his tone said, “I 
love you !” his glance said, “‘For you are more beau- 
tiful than the summer’s day.” 

And Erminie! how entirely she “believed in him, 
how devotedly she loved him, how disinterestedly 
she worshipped him. 

“Tf I could in any way add to his fame, or honour, 
or happiness, how blessed I should be! “And oh, if 
he should go away without éver telling me what I 
could do to please him, how wretched I should be- 
come! Ah, he may meet more beautiful, more ac- 











her a man-hater, it is something in which she could | Dr. Rosenthal, 
never have been an actor, but only a sufferer, since | guest, wrote to Mr. Goldsborough to say that he and 
his party would be at the Rainbows. , 


It is a whisper, a shadow, tho slime of a serpent; | time to act;'we go away so’ soon. . 
but what may be the meaning of the whisper, the | can‘you be’so cool about it, you who profess'to think so 
substance of the shadow, or the nature of the serpent, | much of Britomarte ?” 





petenond as Iam myself. Fancy, stie was placéd at | complished, ‘and ‘more distinguished women. in the 
liemont College when she was ten years old, and | great world than éver I'can hope to be; but’ he will 
never meet one who ‘could love him more than [ 
“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Justin, in what seemed | do!” ivol ut ¢ 


Such reveties as these, scarcely taking the form of 


i words even in her thoughts, engaged the young girl 
ence. constantly. 


In the midst of this trouble came letters from the 


whatever those experiences have been, they have | Goldsboroughs. / 


One from Papa Goldsborough to Papa Rosenthal, 


glad—I am very glad to hear that!” ex- | inviting him, his family, and his guest to come down 

sigh of relief; ss if then, | to the Rainbows on a visit forthe season ; and another 
for the first time, some latent weight was thrown off | from Alberta to Erminie, urging her to use her influ- 
his heart. ence with her father to induce him to accept the invi- 


“Yes, and whatever that household’ mystery is | tation. 


No interference on the part of Erminie was néeded. 


As soon asthe letter was written and ‘posted, and 


faitly on its way, ‘Etthinie went to look for ber 


But, in these eight years, has she never = in ‘the library; where in study he passed his 
mornings. ‘ . 


“Justin, do T interrupt you?” she itiquired) in a 


deprecating tone, as slié opened the door and found 
zealous advocate drawing out | him at his books. 


“No, my dear, you never 46,” replied Justin, closing 


“ She has never been absent from Bellemont fora | the volume in his hand, and drawing forward a chair 
day in eight years. Ican ai from personal know- } for his sister. © ~~’ ; 


“Justin, I’ want you to do something for me 


with her, and from the undoubted testimony of | this afternoon, please,” she said, as she seated her- 


“ What is it, dear 2” 
“Oh, Justin, itis now four! weeks since Britty went 


phatically that Erminié broke forth impulsively with | away, and we have heard nothing from °her, aud we 
do not know where to address her.” 


“Well, my dear?” 
“And to-morrow ‘evening we start for. the Rain- 


bows, to bé absent for the whole remainder of the 
“ it is for her sake, thinking of the weight these facts | season.” 


7 
“But, Justin, I ‘cannot, indeed I cannot bear'to go 


nature of this mystery we are discussing?” inquired | away without first trying to find out something about 
my dear Britomarte !” 


“ Well,” 

“And so I wish ‘you, if you please;to take me 
to Witch Elms, to ‘ask ‘about it.” 

“ Well, dear, I will think about it.” . 

“ Oh, Justin, there fs no tine to think! there is only 
Ah; Justin, how 


“T do think so much of her, so highly of her, that I 
have perfect‘confideneé iv her ability to take care of 


This ended the talk; and as very early hours were | herself, and so I am not uneasy.” 


“But I ant! I ati—very uneasy; and I must try 
to find out about her!” 

“But Miss Conyers decidedly discouraged all inter- 
ference if her affairs.” 

“T'know she did; buti I ‘cantiot bear this anxiety 
any longer, #ad I will ‘not’ leave ‘without: trying first 
to get’ some news of Britty!” exeleimed Ermivie, 
almost ready ta.cry with excitement. 

“ Quiet yourself, my sister, for if you so much desire 
it, I will take you to’ Witch Elms” said Justin, 


“Oh, thank you—thank ‘you dear brother. You 
are always so good to your poor littlesister!.. Now | 
will go away, and get ready,” said’ Erivinie, and she 
kissed him and hurried’away. Ly Pe 

Justin explained ‘to ‘his’ father, that as he atc 
Erminie were going some distance by rail they would 
be absent ‘from dinner ‘that eveningyand would not 
probably return till late at night. ¥ 

And Erminie; hastily’ putting’ on her bonnet and 
mantle, joined her brother in the hall, and was landed 
by hini into the carriage which he bad ordered. 

“Drive to the railway-statiou,” ‘was the order 
tes by Justin, as soon as hie had taken bis seat 

de Erminie. +’ tes é 

The carriage quickly deposited them at the station, 
whence a train which they jast: sdccéeded in timing, 
carried them to ‘thé station which was their destina- 
tion, and which “we-sliall call: Lady's Bridge, at 
some distatice from Melrose, 

Justin with his ‘sister emerged from the station, and 
hailing a hackuey earriage; entered it, and gave his 
orders to thé dtiver. 

“There is a very dark cloud rising ia the» West, 
Justin dear. I hopé there is not goiug to be astorm; 
what do you think?” £e ; 

* T think there will be'a storm, Erminie; butitneed 
notidisturb you in the least. I never break an appoint- 
ment on account of tlie Weatlier,? “o50 : 

“We are not exposed ; but the horses—the driver 2” 

“Oh, ay { I fancy they will survive it.” 

- Something of @ stoic in his own Justin had 
but little sympathy with the effeminacy of cthers. 

The carriage rolled on its “way for some consider- 
able distance before it reached Lady’s Bridge. 

There they stopped to pay the toll. 





with the concurrence of his son and his - 
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“ After we get to the other side, will. you know what 
toad to take?” inquired Justin of his sister. 

“Indeed, no, but we can ask the keeper Lere,” said 
Erminie. 

“ Can you direct us the way to Witch Elms?” in- 
quired Justin of the old man who was giving him his 
change. 

be What ?” screamed the old fellow, muking a scoop 
of bis hand, and placing it benind his ear to catch the 
sound. 

“The way to Witch Elms?” repeated Justin. 

“ Which ?” 

“Witch Elms!” bawled Justin. 

“Oh, Lor’!” exclaimed tie toll-taker. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Sure you'll never go there?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Such a place!—no one ever does.” 

“Can you tell me the way 2?” 

“Oh, ay, if you will go. You follow the road lead- 
ing straight out from the bridge, up hilland down, 
through the woods for two or three mile, and then 
turn to your left. It lays thereaway somewheres; but 
you'd better ask again when you get into that neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Thank you. This is satisfactory,” laughed Justin. 

“But, I say, there seems to be a storm a-coming 
up, friend; so if you're a travelling, you'd better 
put up for the night somewheres, and not oy to get on 
to Witch Elms to-night,” screamed the old man, as 
loudly as if he thought that his’ interlocutor was as 
deaf as himself. 

“Thank you again. I am not#fraid of the weather,” 
said Justin, closing the blind of the carriage-window, 
as be signalled the driver to go on. 

The sky was growing dark with clouds and the air 
audible with thunder. 

“Justin, I will not insist on going on. If you 
please, we will turn back,” said Erminie. 

“My sister, it is better to brave the thunder-storm, 
which will be but a transient inconvenience, than to 
endure, for an indefinite time, the keen anxiety you 
say you must feel, unless you get tidings of Miss 


bag oot 
“That is true,” sighed Erminie, subsiding into her 
cushions, 

“ Drive fast!” called out Justin to the coachman. 

And the horses were put upon their mettle. And 
they went on with great for a mile or two, when 
Justin thonght it was time to pull up and look at the 
weather and inquire the way. 

Darker 


y 
the sky, deeper growled the thunder, 
and faster fell the rain-drops. 
“If we could only reach the old place before the 
storm actually bursts upon us, we might remain there 
until it subsides, and ride home by. moonlight, - The | field 


pe rises, I, think, about. half-past’ nine,”, said 
ustin, 

"Which way now, sir?” inquired the coachman, 
touching bis hat to Justin, as he looked out of the 
window. 

“T am looking for some one of whom to inquire,” 
salted Justin, glancing up and down the gloomy 
roa 


An old man soon loomed from the obscurity, driving 
a nos cow poe him. 

“Old man,” said Justin, “can you tell us bow far 
it is to Witch Elms ?” 

“Oh heavens!” exclaimed the old fellew, in a tone 
of consternation. 

“ What's the matter ?” demanded Justin, 

“You're never going there, master ?” 

“Yes, lam!” ; 

“Well, heaven bless your soul, master, I advise you 
not to go there!” 

6 5 ” 

“Umph—umph, master. Don't ask me, but take 
my advice,” 

‘Can Fon direct me the way to get there?” de- 
manded Justin, throwing him a, piece of silver. , 

“If you must go, you must go! . Well, it’s right 
straight ahead about half a mile, or thereabouts; 
you come to an old broken down barn, where you 
will seean old grass-grown road, that right aoross 
an old field, beyond which the ground ‘slopes down- 
wards into the woods ,in which is the house 
you are after. The help you, master, and it’s 
getting dark and'stormy !” ' 

“Thank you. Drive on'coachman !” 

“Btop, master!” 

- ra gotie 0) 

g to warn you as how, when you to 

‘the barn, as you can’t go much further aston the 
fields in the cueylage. because ofthe road through 
‘the woods being choked up like with falling’ trees 
here‘and ‘there ; so if you must go to the honse— 
Lord keep yon!—you'll have to leave the’ carriagé 
Pik pe under the shelter of the barn and ul 


“Thank ‘you’oncé more. Drive n 
eid Ms op, coachman, 


. 
‘ 





And the carriage started, leaving the man stand- 
ing by the roadside, bowing and waving his hat. 

“All agree in their estimation of our enterprise, 
Erminié; and this really begins to look like an ad- 
venture!” laughed Justin, as he settled himself back 
in his seat. 

The carriage rolled on its way for about half or 
three-quarters of a mile further, whén the the coach- 
mau suddenly pulled up the horses and exclaimed : 

“Here we are at the old barn, sir.” 

Justin looked out. ‘The sky was very dark; buta 
sudden glare of lightning showed a dilapidated barn, 
a broken fence, and a bare field, bounded at. the 
farther end by the woods. 

“ We must stop here. Tuck up your dress, Erminie, 
and give me your hand,” said Mr. Rosenthal, open- 
ing the carriage door and standing ready to help his 
sister out. 

“Oh, Justin, it really does seem to me asif you 
wished to punish me for my persistence in taking me 
out in this storm,” said Erminie, half laughing, and 
half crying, as she gave him her band and sprang 
from the carriage. 

“Not at all. Tonly want to convince you, that, 
on land, the weather is of little consequence. There 
is not one person in a million ever struck by light- 
ning or drowned by rain,” answered Justin, as he 
hoisted a large umbrella. 

“And whatever will Miss Pole think of us, coming 
to call upon her at such an hour and in such a 
storm ?” exclaimed Erminie. 

“ And that is another thing which is of little con- 


sequence, what Miss Pole thinks of us,” answered | 


Justin, as he stopped a moment to remove, some 
fallen posts from a gap in the broken fence to take 
his sister through. ashi 

“ Ah, dear me, this is very odd,” sighed Erminie, as 
assisted by her brother, she made her way through. 

“My good Jittle sister, to hear you talk, one would 
naturally suppose that I had originated this adyen- 
ture and compelled you to embark upon it; wliereas 
the truth is, you came into tlie library where I was 
quietly reading, and coaxed and blustered me into 
bringing you out here, However, I forgive you! 
And I also assure you, that as you are not easily 
soluble in water, the rain jvon't melt you !” 

Erminie langhed ; and Justin turned towards the 
coachman, saying : 

“ Tompkins, you had better drive under the shelter 
of the broken barn and remain there until we return. 
We shall not be goue’ more than an hour at the 
longest.” , 

The coacl\man touched his hat and gladly obeyed. 

And Justin and Erminie, arm in arm, under the 
shelter of a large umbrella, trudged across the old 

Ss. 


The rain fell fast, the thunder rolled and tho 
lightning flashed. 

And Erminie shrank and cowered to her brother's 
side and was upheld and encouraged by his strength 
and cheerfulness, 

Only at intervals by finshes of lightning could 
they seé the way beforé them. 

hey stumbled on under the black sky and over 
the rougl ground as well as they could, until they 
crossed the field and reached the other broken fenbe, 
which separated it from the woods. 

Justin helped Ermiuie through the gap. as a glare 
of lightning showed them the continuation of the 
road 


This road was grass-grown and obstructed, and 
narrowed until it was more than a foot-path 
through the thicket. i 

The rain was now pouring in torrents, but the 
meeting boughs over their heads kept it off them. 

On and on they ‘struggled through the woods, 
until at he on they came to a gloomy opening from 
the midst of which loomed up among shadows, like 
a denser shadow, a huge, building, surrounded 
by broken fences and fallen sheds. No light was 
visible from any part of the premises. 

Justin waited until a flash of lightning showed 
the gaping gateway, where the fallen gate lay upon 
the ground. 

“Oh! what aplice! Oh! what a home for Brito- 
marte Erminie, with a shiver, as they 
walked over tht’ prostrate gate into the yard. 

Justin replied, but the rolling of the thunder and 
the roaring of the wind drowned the sound of his voice. 

Holding Erminie tightly under his arm, he groped 
his way towards’ the Trent of the house, when again 
the tertible fire ‘of heaven flashed forth and 
showed him the great old-fashioned double oaken 
door, with a projecting roof above it. 

Drawing Erminic close along with him, he went 
up the mouldy stone steps leading to this roofed door, 


'and féltabout antil he got ‘tis hand upon the iron 


knocker, with which he sounded an alarm that miglit 
have waked thé dead. 

It only waked the dogs shut up within the house, 
who opened a fierce fire of barks. 





“ Oh, dear, dear me, Justin! I wish we had no 
come !” grasped Erminie, clinging closer to her bro- 
ther’s arm. 

“T like it, my dear. 
ture,” laughed Justin. 

“ Yes; like an adventure that, might end in a-—- 
Oh! bless the dogs! I can’t hear myself speak for 
them !” exclaimed Erminie, impatiently breaking off 
amid the yelps of the canine sentinels. 

“Hnsh! there is some one coming at last,” whis- 
pered Justin, as steps were heard approachivg and a 
voice growling : 

“Down, Fangs! Be quiet, Throttler! 
you mean? Down, all of you!” 

And these commands being enforced with hearty 
kicks and cuffs, order was soon restored in the house. 

Then came a sound of grating keys and shooting 
bolts and falling bars and rattling chains, that all 
nt to be the manifold fastenings of the old oaken 

oor. 

“ Gracious me, is the old place a dungeon?” whis- 
pered Erminie, quivering with excitement. 

Before Justin could answer, the door opened, and a 
cautious voice spoke from the darkness. 

“Ts that you, Doll ?” 

“No, it is not Doll, whoever Doll may be,” an- 
swered Justin. 

There was silence for a moment, daring which 
the door was held carefully. Then the voice from 
behind it spoke again. 

“Who are you ?” 

“A friend of Miss Conyers,” answered Justin. 

“ What do you want?” was the next question. 

“First of all to get in out of the storm,” answered 
Justin, impatiently, and at the same time suddenly 
pushing the door open, and drawing his sister into 
the hall after him. 

The door as suddenly clanged to, and they found 
themselves in utter darkness and apparent solitude. 

“Well, upon my word, if variety is the spice of 
life, this is one of the most pungent of the spices. IL 
say!—you!—waiter! footman! hall-porter! whiat- 
ever you are!—where are you?” exclaimed Justin, 
holding Eriminie close to his side, and groping along 
the wall. 

There was 0 answer. 

“Where are you, I say ?” thundered Justin, waking 
the echoes of the old house. 

His voice died away amid profound silence. 

“ Ob, Justin!” moaned Erminie. 

“Don't be alarmed, my dear; you are perfectly 


It looks quite like au adven- 


What do 


safe,” whispered her brother. 


“ Let us try to get out,” she pleaded. 

“T will try at least to open the door,” said Justin, 
groping his way to the front of the hall, ‘and the 
lightning will show us where to find another door, 
perhaps,” he continued, as he felt about the oaken 
boards until he got hold of the lock. 

It was a spring-lock, and resisted his efforts to un- 
fasten it 


o* Well, really, this is very pleasant! I say, you! 
Cerberus! Dog-queller! Man-trapper! Where aro 
you ?' Answer far yourself!” exclaimed Justin. 

But the resounding echo of the old building was the 
only response he got. 

Erminie was clinging and trembling and cowering 
at bis side. 

“What in the ‘world are you afraid of, my dear? 
This is a sulky, inhospitable house, aud that is the 
worst that can be said of it, I suppose,” laughed 
Tustin, to re-assure his sister. 

He was next to the dark wall, feeling his way along 
its Téngth, in the hope of finding another door at which 
to knock. 

‘Hé'was feeling tiis way with his left hand, while 
Erminie bung upon his right arm. 

hand found nothing but a rngged wall; his feet 
came plump up against an obstruction. 

Stooping down, he felt about, and found that he 
‘was at the foot of a flight of stairs. 

“Come, Ermine, we will ascend aud pursue this 
adventure,” he said, laughing. 

Partly because they had to go slowly aud cautiously, 
and partly because their footsteps were naturally 
light, they went upstairs noiselessly, Justiu holcing 
on “to the balustrades with one hand, and guiding 
Erminie ‘with the other, until they reached the upper 
hall. 

Still all was dark as the grave and silent as death. 

“ Justi,” whispered Erminie, “I feel as if 1 wasin 
a disagreeable dream, or had the nightmare.” 

*Erminie,” he answered, laughing, “I feel as if I 
had lost’ my footing in this age and country, aud 
slipped down into the middle of the tenth century in 

iti!” 

“ Hush !” whispered Erminie. 

“ Whiat is it?” 
4°] heard some one talking! Listen !” 

There was certainly a murmtr proceeding from 
some'dark room in their vicinity, and then an angry 
voice spoke aloud : 
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“Why the foul fiend, then, didn’t you take them in 
o sce the old woman ?” 

The muttering voice made some reply, to which the 
oud voice responded : 

“Bosh! what danger? that’s all over now. The 


ot 


verdict of the coroner's inquest settled that., Snicide. 
Nothing more likely. After that, there was nothing 
more to be said.” 


A blaze of lightning that flashed through every 
chink and crevice of the shut-up old.house, and a 
sash of thunder that overwhelmed alk other ; sounds, 
stopped the talk of the ungeen companions. 

Then the muttering voice was heardagain, saying 
something offensive to the interlocutor; though, in- 
audible to the listeners, for the loud voice replied : 

“Drinking! No, I have not. been, drinking—at 
least not more than is good for me!, The moment 
vny one takes a deep breath and shows a little fear- 
lessness, you think they’ve been—dvinking. Go and 
look aftex the people you have left in the hall so long 
aud take them up to see the old woman. . That is, i 
she wants to see them.. You must humour her; but 
as for the girl a 

Again the murmuring voice intervened, but;the loud 
voice broke in: 

“I tell you she must be got out.of.the way! Now 
go and, look after these visitors below.” ; 

A sound of shuffling feet was heard., And Justin 
whispered to Erminie: : 

‘ Little, sister, there’s something wrong: here, but 
we must not seem to, have been listening:/; And so 
saying, he hurried her down the stairs, as fast as “ 
durkness would permit him to do with safety.., Arrive 
at the foot, he waited some few.minutes and then he 
sang out as loud as he could: 

“Hallo! waiter! porter! fooptman! major-domo! 
man-of-all-work! whatever or, whoever; you ,are! 
whereare you? Come, let.ns in; or,let us out!” 

“T am here, set fire to you! Couldn't you, be quiet 
for five minutes, while I was gone to tell the old lady ?” 
answered a growling voice from.the hall above. And 
at the same time a person, bearing a dim light, began 
to descend the stairs. ” 

He was a man of about thirty years of age, of gigan- 
tic height, but with a small head,.and. closely-cut 
black hair, and a beardless, er élse clasely-shaven, 
‘ 





iark-complexioved face; a man you would not like to 

eet on a lonely road ona dark night., He was dressed 
irom head to foot in a closely-fitting suityof dust- 
colotred coarsé cloth. 

“Couldn't you be easy for five .minutes,; while I 
wes goue ?” he growled, as he reached the foot of the 
Stairs. 

“ Your minutes are very long ones, friend!” Jaughed 
Justin. , 

“You want to see the old 

“I wish to see Miss Pole. ; 

“Come along, then,” said the man, stopping to 
soufl the candle with his fingers, and them leading 
the way upstairs. 

Justin, still holding his sister closely under, his 
arm, re-ascended the stairs. 

By the light of the candle caxried by the man before 
laim, he saw that this part of. the old, house seemed 
entirely unfurnished. The floors were bare and roygh, 
aud broker here and there, and the walls were cis- 
figured by torn paper and fallen plastering. 1 

Arrived, at. the-landing of the staircase, Justin 
noticed that many doorg let into this hall ;, but they 
were all closely shut. 

Up still auether flight of stairs they, went, and then 
all was changed. 

This hatl of the third storey was neatly papered and 
comfortably carpeted, and well-lighted by a small, 
clear lamp, banging from the ceiling.; A large win- 
dow at the end.of this hall was.also. curtained.. Four 
doors opened from it ;*two on the right and. two on 
the left; they were painted white,,.and were very 
clean. 

Indeed, everything on this floor seemed very neat 
aad clean, well kept and -comfortable—forming a 
marked contrast to the neglect, dirt, desolation and 
discomfort below. 

The smeoth-chinned. giant in the dust-coloured 
clothes, opened the nearest door to: the right, and 
said : ’ 

“ Go in there.” 

With Erminie under one arm, and his hat in his 
haud, Justin entered the room. 

It was a, neatly-furnished sitting-room, lighted, 
hike the hall, by a small, clear lamp, hanging from 
the ceiling. 

Under this lamp stood a large, round, centre-table, 
covered with a flowered green cloth, aud laden with 
books, book-marks, hand-screens, smelling-bottles, a 
small open werk-box, and, in short, all the parapher- 
nalia of a lady's table. 

Beside it, in a large, .restiug-chair, with. her feet 
upon a foot-cushion, reclined a, very, old, lady, bent 

vith age, and trembling with palsy. She was wrapped 
in a light-coloured French chintz dressing-gown, and 


lady, you say ?” 





her shaking head was covered with a fine lace cap, 
whose deep borders softly shaded her silyer-hair and 
withered face. 

Seeing the visitors enter, she laid aside the knitting- 
work she had held in her hands, and took up an 
ivory-headed cane that.stood by her side, and so at- 
tempted to rise to receive them; but apparently her 
strength was not equal,to, the, task, for after shak- 
ing violently, she dropped the cane.and sauk back in 
her chair. : ; 

Justin immediately stepped forward, picked up the 
fallen cane, and with a reverential bow to the aged 
woman, set it in its place. 

hg. Yonge come to: see me?” inquired the old lady, 
in a shrill and quivering; voice. 

*“ Yes, madam ; I hope to see you in your usual 
health,” said the young man, bending his head. 

Miss Pole stretched ont, her trembling, hand, and 
took up a small hand-bell from the table, and rang it 
feebly. 

A door, leading from the “adjoini 
and an aged woman, almost as much 
withered as her mistress, entered, 

“ Nan, Pe chairs for this gentleman and this—— 
Who is the lady ?” said Miss Pole, suddenly turning 
to Justin. ~ 

“Miss Rosenthal, my sister,” answered the young 


man. ; 

“Place chairs for .Mr.—Mr. Rodenstall and his 
sister.” ; 

The weird sorving-woman did as she was bid,, and 
then left the room. : : 

“ Now, then, my good sir, to business. _I suppose 
you come from Trent, my agent?” said Miss Pole, 
when all were seated... 

“No, madam, _I-——” ‘ , 

“Then what did, you come for? I receive no 
visitors, except upon business,” interrupted the old 
lady, impatiently. 

“ Pardon us, madam. We are friends of, your 
niece, and not having heard from her for some time, 
and being on the, pgint of leaying for the season, we 
came here to inquire about her,” 

“About—whom ?” demanded, Miss, Pole, in a shrill 
impatient voice, as she began to.tremble with excite- 
ment. 

“ You niece—Miss Conyers;” 

Shaking violently, the old lady moved ber hand to 
the bell and rung it again. ‘ 

The weird handmaid appeared. 

“Nan, Nan, show these people downstairs, and 
tell Dol to see ‘em out;., and:to mind, how he sends 
unwelcome visitors, to me again!” exclaimed the old 
lady, shaking more and more violently with growing 
excitement. r } 

“T hope I have given you no cause, for. offence, 
madam,” said Justin, deprecatingly 

“Offence! off—offence}” stammered the old lady, 
with her head todding fast between palsy and anger. 
“How dare you.mention the name of Britomarte 
Conyers in my presence ?—a toad! a,snake!” And at 
every epithet she shook. with anger,,. ‘Show ‘em 
out! show ’em out.! show.’em out, Nan!” 

“T am very sorry, madam, to hear you, speak in 
this intemperate manner of, your niece, I have the 
highest respect for Miss ,Conyers,” said. Justin, 
gravely. ib hen 

“You have? A monster! a serpent! Show ‘em 
out!,. Show ’em,out!, Why don't..you show ’em out, 
Nan?” cried the old virago, nodding her head, and 
stamping her feet, and rattling her gane, with, her 
shaking hands. " ai 

“ You hurt yourself much more than you hurt Miss 
Conyers, by this. injurious,language; for her, indeed, 
it cannot affect,” said Justin, sternly. , ‘ 

“Go! go! go!” sputtered the old creature, letting 
fall her cane, and seizing up a book, whieb, with \all 
her tre.. “ing strength, she lanached at the. offender. 
But, of course, the missile fell wide of its mark. 

Erminie, slcked, amazed and terrified, clung to 
the arm of her brother,.,., ‘y, : 

“T wish you a better spirit, Miss Pole,” said Justin ; 
and bowing as courteously as if, he, were leaving the 
presence of a queen who had confersed upon him a 
grace, he passed out of the room, while the weird 
waiting-woman held open the door. 

“Oh! what a;Mouse; ob! what people... Poor 
Britomarte !" gasped, Erminie, hiding her face on her 
brother's bosom, and burstiug into tears. 

“ For heaven's sake, my child,.try to,be calm. We 
shall, soon jbe ont of; this aud on our way, home,” 
whispered Justin, as they, descended the stairs. - The 
giant with the small head and bate chin awaited them 
in the hall below.,(.. 2:93 ogode vitor 1. 

* Had a pleasant visit, master, eh?” he asked, with 


an ugly grin, wu ile sitive agohonud | 
was the: only answer Justin 


room, opened, 
ot, infirm and 


“Open the door 
deigned to ee 4 








“With  pleasuxp,, amasten”,.seid, ¢he, man in s 
sarcastic tone, as he un ma ot fi pay wt Bet 
it open 
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Justin led his. sobbing sister, out, and the do 
clanged to behind ¢ -" ; ae 7 

Erminie’s spirits, had been too geyerely. tried, ang 
she could not at once recover her equanimity. 

The storm had subsided, and the remnants of tho 
storm-clouds had separated overhead, and were-rolling 
down and massing. themselves in heavy. ranges of 
mountains around the horizon. 

The moon was climbing up through.a. ravine in the 
eastern range. § doi 

“Come, cheer,up, my darling! , A grim ald house, 
a glum old hostess, and.a. grudging welcome. , ‘That ig 
all that can be said about our adventure... It is: some- 
thing to laugh at now that itis over,” said Justin, as 
he led the unnerved girl through the. broken gate- 
way, and into the, narrow, foot-path through the 
woods. , Hae 

“Oh, Justin, I, shall not get over it.ima month! 
I never will insist on going anywhere again,” -said 
Erminie. . : 

“ Duck up.your dress, my dear. It is very. wet hero 
from the recent rain,” said, Justin, as they earefully 
picked their way through the Wood-path that brought 
them at last to the broken fence dividing the woods 
from the old field, ; 

Justin helped ,his sister over; this obstructiov, and 


they, L the. field. to the old. barn, where the 
carriage awaited them, ' } 
The , the, carriage in.a well-sheltered place 


under the old roof. 
The, horses were standing as, patient as, hack horses 
are awapt to, do, and the coachmai, having taken 
shelter inside the carriage, was fast asleep, 
Justin, woke, him up,.. and fually succeeded in 
Tye tng up into his seat aud putting the reins into 
ands. on Hie. 1 
“erhen Mr, Rosenthal put, his sister iato.the carriage, 
took his seat by her side, and gave the order to drive 
back to the station. .. tal iliw 
The, horses moved with a will; jand.ge,after two 
hoursof rapid travelling, they reached the station ; 
whencé they were once more whirled swiftly home, 
and arrived safely at the parsonage. 


(To be continued.) 
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FRENGH Official; stafistics state that, during. the six 
mouths terminating in May last, 6,765 communes in 
France were previded ..wvith adult, scheols.:, These 
afforded, education to 173,256 men and 13,537 women 
and girls. The average payment was\Lf, $0c. montlily. 
In,2,775.6chools the teaching was gratuitous. 

Arriva ‘or Exeisn Brres'iw New *Zearanp. 
—The last. mail from New Zealand: announces the 
artival: there;-'in' the Indian'-Empire)*which leit 
Gravesend on April 17, of Mr. James Kidd, with a 
number of English birds, ineluding: fotty-threo par- 
tridges (1 y shipped), seveitdéen pheasants (twenty 
shipped), Jarks, goldfinches, greenfinches; redpoles, 
swans,’Dorking’ fowls. » Also ten’ cases Of valuable 
plants.'’ They» were ‘for; Wms Robinson) BHsq., of 
Cheviot Hills, Canterbury, New Zealand, and of 
Albert-gate, London (the owner of Gratitude, Wed- 
ding Peal, and otaer racehorses). 

A Homaixd Brrv.—In the garden of O. Longstaff, 
Esq., Barnardcastle, a humming bird was killed a few 
adys agd.” ‘The gardener, for“a fortnight proviously, 
had observed the bird flitting from” tree ‘ta. tree, but 
his imptession then tras that it was'a farxe insect of 
some description. ~Seeing it in thé ‘green-house, he 
attempted to captare it in his straw hat/and in doing 
so lie crushed ‘it ''so“severely that it died. “He ther 
discovered that it was not an insett, and subsequent 
inquiry proved that it was a humming-bird. It is a 
matter for conjecture how this bird, 4 native of South 
America, came to be at large in this neighbourhood, 
as thete is ‘no-news of a hamming-bird having 
escaped ‘from; any private Aviary in the” vicinity of 
Barnardeastle. : oe 

RemarkaBiyRecoyery oF SpPEEcH.--A poor 
woman, sixty yearsofage, named Rebegca Wilson, resid- 
ing at 48, Lnuocent-street, Boston, had been coufined 
to her bed for more than. twenty years, and during the 

hole of that time beep dependent upon the parish 
= her maintenance. In 1848. the  acuteness. of her 
affliction «was, increased by the loss of her -specch. 
Deprived of the use of her tongue, her friends—the 
chief of whom bay aed Farn om sareeiey bed = 
alphabet afew figures printed.on.a large card- 
pA ey ‘i soncd hen she held communica- 
tion with her.visitors,.“On Sunday, the 16tl iust., as 
she states, she was thinking of her mother, when she 
rfectly starjled to hear herself speak the word— 

word she bad bepn able to, utter for geventecn 
Yeats, Jn the exaheranee.cs he joy she would havo 
r. Groom sent for, and on reaching her: bedside 
hher deep 
s-for.. their 





great kindness to her during Ler severe aad pr 
afilietion. 
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STRANGERS SECRET. 
BY 1HE AUTHOR OF Y 
“ The Seventh Marriage,” “ The Warning Voie,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &¢. 
a 
CHAPTER LXXIV. 
“no? 
Am I too happy now ?—I feel 
Sometimes as if I were; 
The futurethat before me lies 
Has many'an unknowneare, - 2, £. L. 

Waue évents were shaping themselves after! this 
fashion, amd gathering clouds hung, réady to burst, 
over the heads of those whose fortunes ‘constitute 
the main thread’ of our narrative, cértain mattérs 
worthy our attention were happening at Englestone 
Park. ibs ae 

The visitors we have met there were joined by 
other visitors, until the old mansion was as ‘gay and 
animated, and comprised almost as great a variety of 
inmates, as a continental boarding-house. 

But against all comers the™ good-hearted people”— 
Major Torrens, “his good-hearted daughter, and his 
bread-shouldered son—held their own. The major was 
too good+hearted not to"take’a lively interest if all his 
old school-fellow’s affairs } Elsie was too good-hearted 
to give up dear Blanche to any rival; and Charlie 
actually neglected’ His dogs,’ and had half a mind’ to 
lorego riding to hounds, out of consideration for the 
ladies who didn’t hunt, ‘and, more‘ espetially, Blanche 
Selwyn. 

Of course the gushisg Elsie’ jad sdon learnt of 
Blanche the bistory of her engagement with Gabriel 
Edgecombe, and” its dist ug’ termination; but 
Blanche did not feel it'necessary to open her heart as 
‘o the real sorrow of ‘her life, te hopeless passion for 
the lost Nevillé Onslow. 

But what she did’ impart was sufficient to excite 
the ready sympathies of Elsie. : 

* Dreadful! ‘Shocking !” ‘slic kept exclaiming, With 
uptifted hands; “and ‘only to think of a lover pining 
away in a dungeon!” 

“I dare“hot think of ‘it; said Blanche.’ 

“So romantic, isn’t it, dear?” “ 

“It is very terrible.” 

“And with death “before him. Unfortunately, a 
common-place death.” 

Sas ora mat : 

) in. guilty “of high treason,” 
pursued the Tomatitic Elsie, “and the would. have 


+ 





| A THOUSAND TIMES—NO, No, NO!” | 


behiéaded him, like—like any! historical ~ personage, 
with the executioner walkiig before him in a black 
mask, carrying the axe, with the edge turred from 
him—Oh, dear, you're turnitg pale. I don’t dis- 
tress you, do I? It’s only my way. I am so 
romanti¢.” °~ 

Blanche agsured the talkative girl, who looked forty 
and dressed like ‘sixteen, that she was not particularly 
distressed” by the romantic suggestion ; but as thie 
subject was a painful one, she added, she naturally 
shrank from it. , 

In this view the young lady 6onctirred, and tried 
to change the subject, but perpetually retarhed to it; 
and at last, unable to over¢ome her feelings farther, 
she let out the real groynd’of her ‘interest in the 
story. ny 

“Oh, dear,” she exclaimed, putting her arm round 
her companion’s neck, ‘ I nmay say what I fecl, mayn'’t 
1? ‘Oh yes, [know I may; you won't mind, because 
you're so good-hearted. What a pity, what a thousand 
pities, it wasn’t Charlie!” 

“You mean——” 

“That if he had only come from India a year or 
two sooner! His lordship and the major, my father 
—such old, old friends! And you had met Charlie, 
and been engaged—such a dear, good-hearted fellow 
as he is !—and all had gone on nice and smooth and 
comfortable, as it must’ have done. Oh, how de-. 
lightful! How delicious!” 

The rapture in her own face was hardly reflected 
in that of her new friend, and she thereupon became 
oqitenly serious. 

“You do like him, déar, don’t you?” she inguired. 

“Your brother? Qh, yes.” 

“And ‘do you think ‘him. haudsonie, now ? 
do: some do not. “Do you?” 

“Te is manly, and—and kind,” Blanche answered. 

“ Oh, Kindness itself. So good-hearted, you know. 
You like him, I see?” ‘ 

“Yes, certainly.” 

The lady- ‘addressed sprang up and clappéd her 
hands. : ; 

“Tam so glad!” she cried, with her customary 
exuberance, “I can’t tell you how glad Iam—I can’t 
indeed. Oh, you darling, darliag dear!” 

And before Blanche. was prepared for any such 
demonstration, she found herself hugged to Elsic’s 
bosom, while kisses from her lips were raining on her 
cheeks and mouth. 

The impression sought to be producéd by this 
enthusiastic sister was strengthened by the conduct of 
Charlie himself, His attentions to Blanche were un- 
temitting, and were often of tho, most delicate and con- 


Many 








siderate nature,’ In her presence and for lier sake, he 
succeeded in effecting a singular change in himse)}< 
His great height’ and breadth of shoulder, with a 
trooper-like bearing acquired in the course of an 
active life spent among rough companions, horses 
and dogs, unfitted him for shining in the drawing- 
reom. He looked out of place there, almost as much 
as his horse would have done. But such is the 
refining influence of the softer feelings and emotions, 
that in a very little while he perfectly adapted himself 
to the new state of things. 

Depend on it Hercules did not look so ridiculous 
lying at the fect of Omphale as one might suppose 
A Crimean hero holding a skein of sill for a Be!- 
gravian belle to wind, isnot necessarily 4 subject { 
caricature, : ! 

But however that may be, delicate attentions to 
women can néver he without their effect. They area 
kind of practical flattery, always acceptable, and always 
appreciated. In time the object of it forgets that the 
man who renders himself at once agreeable and uscful 
—who plans surprisés and anticipates wishes—is un- 
attractivé or even objectionable. He becomes indispens- 
able. His absence creates a void; and his return is 
welcomed because it is certain to be attended wit! 
pleasurable results. 

So it was in this instance. ; a re 

Blanche cared ‘little or nothing for the “vood- 
hearted” Charlie, His attentions at first oppressed 
her; and ifshe thought of him more than sie would 
have dene through Elsie’s perpetual reference to the 
subject, if was only to compare him unfavourably with 
the loved and lost. 

What a contrast he presented to the handsows 
chivalric, high-souled Neville Onslow! 

She was consfantly thinking this ; but somehow, by 
slow and imperceptible degrees, the contrast did not 
appear so striking. Use is a great deal in these 
matters, and then Charlie improved underthe influence 
of hig new position, dressed better, was. more 
scupulously attentive to his personal appearance, 
neglected his dogs; but polished up his French, music, 
and etiquette. 

In this, and other ways, Le strove to render himself 
agreeable, and succeeded. 

Before a; week was over, Blanche was surprised, 
almost frightened, to find how necessary he had become 
to her. 

At the end of that week an alarming incident 
occurred at Englestone Park. 

Blanche was startled out of her sleep in the middle 
of the night, by a few hasty and alarming words, 
spoken by her maid: 
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“My lord was very ill. His valet bad found him 
lying in bed insensible and apparently dead.” 

That was the statement. . 

Blanche, terrified beyond measure, hastened to her 
father’s room and found the sad intelligence confirmed. 
His lordship was in a kind of fit; his features were 
rigid, his eyes rolled to and fro, without the power of 
sight. His daughter spoke to him, in impassioned 
and imploring terms ; but he did not hear her, and his 
lips only moved inarticulately. 

In this state the peer remained all night and the 
greater portion of the next day. 

It was not until evening that be showed signs of 
recovery. During all those weary hours Blanche had 
not quitted the bedside, but had sat there, with 
Major Torrens as her companion, unéil fairly over- 
come with fatigue, her head sank back in her 
chair. 

The low, faint voice of ber father awoke her. 

The major was gone. 

They were aloue. 

Overjoyed, the gentle sylph-like girl seized her 
parent’s hand and kissed and shed tears of joy over it. 
‘The sense of kis daughter’s affection caused a smile 
to light up his lordship’s face; bat it was wan and 
strange, utterly changed from what it had been even 
the day before. 

“ My poor Blanche,” he murmured, “this is an un- 
expected calamity. Poorgirl! Poor girl!” 

“Oh, do not think of me, father dear,” Blanche 
replied; ‘tin a few days you will be yourself again, 
and then all will be well.” 

He shook his head mournfuRy and burst into 
tears. 

e tears of an old man, how touching, how im- 
pre-sive they are! So seldom shed, and never but 
whew the heart is full to breaking. 

* I do not dare to hope it,” he said. 

‘Oh, do not say so, father. Do not—do not break 
my heart,” pleaded Blanche. 

* Tam an old man,” he answered, “and this isa 
warning I dare not neglect. Heaven knows how soon 
my hour may come, and then—what will become of 
my darling?” 

B anche could not answer: she was too greatly 
mevi d. 

“[ thought to have seen you the happy wife of a 
descrving man,” his lordship went on; “and then, 

ving you to your natural protector, I could have 
one my way in peace. But now it is a sore grief to 
ue—a sore grief.” 

‘Do not think of it,” Blanche sobbed; “do not 
istress ) ourself, father dear.’ 

‘**But to leave you alone in the world! 
sad, too distressing.” 

* Nay, you will not leave me. 
arswered.” 

He did not reply, and there was an interval of pro- 
found and painful silence. 

It was Lord Englestone who interrupted it. 

‘* Blanche,” he cried, drawing her hands toward 
“may I dare to hope one thing? May I com- 
my heart with the thought that the son of my 

You 
May I 


It is too 


You will live,” she 


11, old friend is not wholly indifferent te you? 
ter and tremble, and your cheek changes. 
pe it, darling, may I hope it ?” 

She could not find it in her heart to answer with a 
si rn decided “No.” It was so evidently a project 
enceived for her good. Still it startled and shocked 
} . 


hi: 
fort 
{ 

] 


“I]—I have never thought of Mr. Torrens, except 
friend,” she replied. 
“Put you will. He is a good-hearted, handsome 
: he will make you a fitting husband—betier than 
If the men of higber rank who are sure to aspire to 
ur hand; and with such an arrangement settled, I 
'! close my eyes in peace, whenever it may please 
“ayon to take me hence. Say that you will respect 
wishes in this; that you will try, try to baing 
self toact for the best. Promise me this, Blanche, 
itling, darling child.” 

words passed her lips; but there was a pressure 
|» little food which her father held in his grasp, 
le was satisfied, 

1 Blanche Selwyn quitted her father’s room over- 
cone with a feeling she had never experienced before. 
It was one of mingled awe and terror. She had an 
inctive feeling that she had gone too far; that 
out of love to her father and consideration for. his 
feelings, she bad pledged herself to what was‘ con- 
~ t neither with her duty nor her happiness. She 
t tof the fealty she owed to the memory of him 
who wasin his grave. She thought of the heartless 
¥ n she must appear in tle eyes of poor unhappy 
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Ga’ \ivl, whom she had been compelled to desert ix his 
sotcst need. Then she asked herself, “Do I love 
‘lis stranger?” And tie answer swept over her 
heart as the cold, wailing autumn winds sweep over 
tle desolate earth, freezing and benumbing it. 


eranswer was “Ne. 
thousand times—No, no, no! 


ki 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 
JEALOUS DESPAIR. 


Yet think not that Lcome to urge thy crimes, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die. 
ti Tennyson. 


; Doriani presented himself 
bed ? 


This calls for ex , as we left the Italian at 
Nestieborough, in no little peril from the sudden on- 
slaught of the infuriated “ Duke.” 

It was a critical moment. 

No one could look into the face which met Doriani’s 
without’@xperiencing @) sensation of terror. ‘I'rue it 
was only thé face of anold man, a feeble man; but in 
it was 00 ted the force of deadly passions, 
which, as in the matiac, often exhibit superhuman 
st triumphing over:mere physical weakness. 

It would be wrotig’ to say that Doriani feared the 
man he had thus unexpectedly encountered; but he 
certainly experienced. @ moméntary anxiety as to,how 
the mesting would termi ey 


How did it chance 
at the Manor House as: 












leeze, or hug, 
ad he other to 
e 


‘S@nd over on 













as it is technically ; whic ; 
cry out, but not to release & 

moment they fell and were rolling ower 
the groun 










gro . 
“Fiend! E-will have your life!” gasped the stranger. 
Doriani uttered nota ds ee ‘himself 
wholly to the task of getting the upper 





und in the 
eucounter, Lig 
It was not easy. His long 


rosch afd great strength rength 
gave bim advantages; but,a blind fury rendered the | 
other with the 


jon of an animal, 
rather than a man—atid hé Was not to be shaken off. 

“You have bad my life—the prime of my life,” 
gnashed out the old man, “and now my turn comes, 
and I will have yours. I will have yours!” 

His long fingers and bony knuckles dug deeper and 
yet deeper into the neck of the struggling doctor, who 
beheld with dismay the quickening fire of the eyes 
that glared into his, the rapid play of the facial 
mnuscles, the spasmodic drawing back of the lips over 
the sharp teeth, and the gathering foam, all denoting 
—madness. 

Yes, he knew that he was struggling with a man 
over whom the desperation of the maniac was. rapidly 
stealing —a desperation concentrated to one point, one 
object, one paramount instinct, that ef his enemy's 
destruction. 

Scaree daring to turn his face, he yet contrived to 
glance round in the hope that aid might be nigh, and 
that a call for assistance might be responded to. 

The hope was uot gratified. 

The darkening street was deserted. 

He listened eagerly for footsteps. None were 
audible, It was so silent that the labouring breath of 
“the Duke ” seemed to disturb the stillness. 

“Madman!” he shrieked, nerving himself. for one 
desperate effort, “ you are mistaken. I am a stranger 
to you.” 

“'Tis false,” shrieked the other. : 

“It's a delusion. We have never met before. 
Let me go.” 

“ Never !” 

“ But this is murder.” 

“I know it,” 

“What! You mean to kill me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Miserable wretch! What infatuation is this? 
Why should you seek my life?” 

“You have had mine. 

“Nonsense. You are mad. Loosen your hold. 
Let me go! Let me go!” 

There was no auswering word, but the grip of 
the intending murderer tightened, ard Doriani 
had need of all his strength and adroitness to 
save himself from strangulation. The . struggle 
between the two men became fierce, reckless, terrible. 
As they lay on the ground in the gloom, sometimes 
one, sometimes the other had the advantage; but 
struggle as he might, strike and hug as he might, 
Doriani was conscious that his efforts were directed 
against a foe of superhuman strength. Excitement 
and the infuriating effect of deadly passion were driv- 
ing the escaped lunatie—“ the Duke,” of Harwood’spri- 
vate asylum—beyond the bounds of sanity, and a 
contest with & madman is as hopeless as with a wild 
beast of the jungle. 

The struggle had reached its limit. The Italian 
was gasping, fainting. His antagonist, growing io 
strength, in spite of exhaustion, was suatag upon 
him. He felt that all was over; but still held on, 
when on a sudden, his efforts were paralysed, and the 





strife was over. 


He did not know how it happened. 

There was a sensation as of a blow, his eyes struck 
fire, he was falling forward headlong, a yell was 
ringing im his ears; he was sinking, sinking fathoms 
deep, and then—he had ceased to feel. 

A blow on the head had caused all this, a blow 
dealt from a tolerably vigorous arm, ard from belind, 
so that he was ignorant of the enemy by whom he had 
been assailed. He remained ignorant, too, of all that 
oupennmeny ere 

Strange that the blow of a fist, a stone, a hedge-row 
stake, should have the power of destroying tempo- 
rarily or for ever, that mysterious something which wo 
¢all intelligence, and without which we cease to be 
men!. Strange, too, into what retreat of 


‘silence and half-death the soul betakes itself until the 


body resumes its vital funetions, the heart beats 
anew, and with the restored circulation of the blood, 
nae returns memory and ‘all the functions of the 
intellect! ' «he 

After a long tuterval, as it seemed; Doriani opened 
his eyes in a place strange to him, and by no means 
toi Nae el wy lay on @ brick floor, 

er w relieved only by great dariip-stains, roso 
arotnd him, and overhead were the bare rafters sup- 
1g the floor of a room above. 

A candle set on an upturned bucket dimly revealed 
this state of things, showing that it was a sort of 
cellar to which the Italian had been conveyed. Or it 
might have been a céllin a police-station. He could 
not tell which. He was lying, he found, upon an old 





sack=-not absolutely ill, but with a burning, throbbing 
line across his head, where he had received the blow 
that drove the sense out of him. 

On his moving to ascertain where he lay, there was 
another atov , Tie sound of a woman's rustling 
skirts ¢aught ek ear, “aud looking up, he per- 
ceived ° attendant of the dead Claudia 
Guiver—was crouching on the ground at his feet. 


* You here?” he asked, feebly: 

* Yes.” 

“Where am I then ?” 

“Tn my house.” 

“T recollect. It was close to your door that I was 
attacked by-——” 

“That you attacked him, say.” 

“No. I swear that. He came on me in an un- 
guarded moment, and would have killed me but for 
something—what was it ?—that happened.” 

“ You received a vlow.” 

“Ah, yes; I remember. 
You saw it dealt ?” 

“ What matters? It saved your life.” 

“Tndeed! And he—where is the madman, the in- 
furiated—— ?”’ 

“Driven mad by your arts,” the woman exclaimed, 
bitterly—“ driven to. desperation by your cruelty! 
Miserable victim of iniquitous plottings that he is, 
what would you further with him? Have you not 
heaped wrong enough upon his head? Must he 
perish to serve your ends, now, when al for which 
you have schemed and plotted and sinned is passing 
from your grasp only to fatten an impostor, and make 
him your master—master of you and your wicked 
colleague, body and soul ?” 

She uttered these words quickly and with infinite 
bitterness, 

Doriani raised himself on one arm and peered into 
her face. 

The faint light revealed it, ‘dark and threatening, 
the brows contracted, thefeyes flashing: loathing and 
distrust mingled in the glance with which she re- 
garded the doctor. 

“Rash and t as ever!” he exclaimed. 
14 Toe will still talk of what you do not under- 
stand ‘” 

Lola tossed her head contemptuously. 

“T am his foe, you say ?” Doriani asked. 

¥ i say ?’ I—ia it not the truth 2” 

‘ 0.” 


“Pshaw!. | am nota child—a fool!” 

“ And yet I repeat—No! And agaia—No!” 

Lola heard him witha curl of the lip. 

“TI tell you,” he went on, “that but for me this 
man would have been in grave. But for me, he 
would have died a violent death years and years ago. 
I saved him. .On.my own. responsibility, at my own 
peril, I saved him, I tell you.” : 

“Saved him from the grave to bury him alive! Ob, 
kind, generous, noble man! Let me take your hand— 
to spurn it, fiend !” ’ i 

So bitterly, with such @ concentrated intensity, of 
feeling did the woman ufter these words, that she 
could no longer content herself with the posture: sho 
had assumed, but started up and paced to and fro, te 
gain the relief which action always, affords intense, 


emotions. baal Sou 

“ Enough of this,” eried Doriani, si back on 
the ground. “You are blinded by your prejudiceand 
folly. What did you discover when we last met? 


That it was not I who was hunting down this poor 


You were there then ? 
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wandering lunatic. That it was the impostor who 
claims-to be the heir-of the house of Edgecombe. And’ 
what did you promise? _Was it not that you would 
denounce and ex him? And now } u turn upon 


: pose 
me, with the old blind hate and passion—and for what 
‘reason ?° Because this:man bas been spared, and |ias 
escaped the toils of the impostor who hungers for his 
life.” ' 


e. : * 

“ As you kaye done—as,you yet do!” 

Doriani started up, 

“Ts theré never to be an end of this folly—this 
madness?” be exclaimed. “Would his death have 
served mé in times past? If so, why did I not com- 

it? . Will it-serve me now? You yourself know 
that it will not, since it is upon his testimony that I 
rely to unmask the Jin wpe! who seeks to overthrow 
all that I haye struggled to build up. I would.save 
him. I would’ cure him of the fatal malady which 
ou falsely Jay to my account—falsely, for it is 
hereditary, and comes ‘to him in the very blood 
that circulates in his veins! Have done then. Cease 
to babble, and to menace me. When you thought 
our common enemy had taken the life you. prize, 
you were ready to make common cause with me in the 
white heat of your vengeance.. What you then feared 
has not happened, and why? Because the victim 
has eluded the grasp of the assassiv.. But, this may 
be only for @ time. Where there is the will there 
comes the opportunity. Remember this, .and be 
calm, bé reasonable ; above all, be prepared.” 

Lola listened intently to these words. 

“ Would to heaven that I could trust you!” she said. 

“ Absurd !” résponded the Italian. “I would trust 
my direst foe where his interests, prompted him to 
make common cause with me. It is so in this instance. 
This man—the pretender to the name of Baliol Edge- 
combe—has done me a wrong, which I can never for- 
get or forgive. Iam burning to be revenged upon 
him. Ihave no other thought, wish, object_or pur- 
pose in my life now. I will achieve it at. any cost.” 

Lola reflected a moment. 

“T do not believe you,” she then said. 

“ No ?” 

“T can place no trust or confidence in you. Subtle, 
cruél, treacherous, and utterly wicked, I can have no 
part or lot with you, Murderer of my :beloyed. mis- 
tress, I dare not listen to you or believe you. The 
promises Ihave made I withdraw. What I have 
undertaken I decline to fulfil. I will not denounce 
even an impostor to serve your ends. I will only 
exert myself to keep those wiom I love and shelter 
out of the circle of your baleful influence. I mistrust, 
I fear—I hate you!” 

Even while speaking, she retreated toward the door 
of the cellar. 

“One question, infatuated woman,” cried Doriani ; 
“ was he who interposed between me and the madman 
and dealt the blow that left me seuseless, friend or foe ?” 
‘ "Foe," cried Lola, exultingly ; “bitter, implacable 
oe!” 

“T know him, then ?” 

“You do. But not so well as you will know him ; 
when you will curse the day that even your wicked- 
ness raised him up to be heaven’s minister of retribu- 
tion, and to visit your misdeeds on your devoted 
head !” 

With this valediction, the woman flung wide the 
door and departed. 

“Tgnorant fool !” ejaculated the,Italian, ‘‘ What 
mystery now? Enough for me tliat there goes my 
pee chance of vengeance, But I willnot be defeated. 

will crush the impostor., I will avenge my wrongs, 
yes—if I have to wipe them out in his blovd!” 

A glance of the eye and a hectic, flushing of the 
cheek showed that this idea, was not distasteful, that, 
on the contrary, his instincts, lent themselves to it 
as those of the beast of prey incline to carnage. 

Fora long time he, sat silent and motionless, think- 
ing with unnatural intensity; then he suddenly 
 aheye his bands to his head and ;burst out in one 

0g, ionate, despairing wail ; 

“Ob, Juanita, my lost; wife! My desolate home! 
My wrecked, foundered life !” 

It was an hour after, that, with a glistening eye 
and firm-set teeth, he stole.out of the cellar, and 
thence out of the house, with the,noiseless step of the 
tiger creeping upon its, prey, and :nothing. was seen of 
him until he entered the room in which Cheney Tofts 
lay, suffering fiom the effects of the exploding in- 
strument of death, two days after. 


OHAPTER LXXVL 
LIVING IN CLOVER. 

Ah, wasteful woman! She who may 

On her sweet self set her own price, 

Sacoie bpsvones yereer gf ety : 

Coventry Patmore. 

For the first time, Martin Harwood found himself, 
about this period of his existence, “ living in clover.” 





The clover was represented by plenty of money, 
plenty of spirituous liquors, and plenty of tobacco. 
In these he revelled, and on these he fattened, blessing 
the day when it occurred to his son Jobn, alias 
Cheney Tofts, to pass himself off for his dead friend 
and comrade, Baliok Edgecombe, the younger, more 
familiarly known to us as Neville Onslow. 

Up to that, period, very little of the clover of life 
had fallen to his lot, It might rather be said that he 
had picked up a-bare existence gn ravk grasses, choked 
with thistle and bitter weeds; and with nothing before 
him but the prospect of even this crop failiug him 
altogether. 

A private lunatic asylum is not a bower of bliss, 
even to the keeper of it, and there were many things 
which went to render Harwood’s establishment less 
attractive than the majority of its kind. He had 
married a tall, gaunt.woman—a mere faded copy 
of her sex, without, coldur,.in hair, eyes, cheeks, or 
mind—but possessed of the savings of a grandmother, 
amounting to three hundred pounds, With tiis he 
had started.the asylum, in a miserable house, in 
lonely neighbourhood, where Le hoped to be free from 
observation aud molestation, 

But things turned out crossly, 

His faded wife did not fade out of the world so 
rapidly as might have been expected, and when she 
did go (after giving birth, to her son Johu), it was 
suddenly, and under circumstances which a corouer’s 
jury decided had a very ugly look. 

Then the patients took to worrying, as he expressed 
it, and two or three.died off—clearly money out of his 
pocket; and ive 2g was objected to by another 
Jury who threate to report the house to tle Home 
Office unless it was rendered fit for human habitation, 
a work which required some money. 

And so things went on, from bad to worse, always 
from bad to worse, and the asylum got a bad name, 
and Harwood found himself steeped:to the chin in 
debt and difficulty, and grew dissolute, reckless, and 
utterly depraved. 

He had but one hope and resource. 

Not his son John; but his gon John’s friend, who 
haying dove. all for the lad that it was) possible for 
him to do, found himself bullied by the father for 
having made a gentleman of him to his ruin, seeing 
that he had no means of supporting a gentleman’s life. 

Again and again Neville Onslow had .come to the 
man’s relief ; but never to any good purpose. There 
are people whom it is folly to help, the sort of people 
who won't belp themselves, and Harwood was one of 
them. 

So of late, Onslow had met his applications with 
stern refusals, and. thus, the tide of difficulty bad 
risen higher and higher about the wretched man, 
until he appeared certain to be engulphed; when lo! 
at the last desperate moment, Onslow had met his 
fate, and Tofts had by a soct of inspiration decided on 
turning that caspalty to his personal beneltit. 

In this design, he needed the assistauce of his de- 
spised, almost detested, father, and from that moment 
the aspect of things changed... The living in clover 
commenced, with a prospect of the pasture yieldiug 
an unlimited supply. 

There was a little room in the asylum. which 
Harwood called his office. But for the name it might 
have been mistaken for a tap-room, seeiug that the 
office requisites consisted, chiefly of long pipes, quart 
pots, stone bottles, and so on. Moreover, the atmo- 
sphere was redolent of tobacco, and the subtle nose 
might have detected in addition, various distinct 
scents, the predominating one, next to the tobacco, 
being that of “old Jamaica.” 

In this retreat Harwood entertained. Lis friends, 
and it happened one evening that. two or three 
personages to whom we have been introduced were as- 
sembled there. 

Foremost among them, occupying the seat on the 
right of the fire, as @ place of; a becoming his 
position, there «ppeared Yool, the professional per- 
jurct. The fire-light played on his foxy hair and 
whiskers, and as. he serewed up his mouth in smoking 
a long clay pipe, it seemed as if he had received an 
extra peppering of .freckles, so closely were they 
sown over his wrinkled forehead, and. nose and 
cheeks.. Next him sat.the man who was called Tom, 
one of those recalled irom Nestleborough, by Cheney 
Tofts’ express. orders, ani uot far from bis side the 
taciturn Jim.was accommodated with a seat.. Martin 
Harwood himself occupied his own arm chair in the 
snug gest corner by the fireside, and presented a face 
indicative of that stage of enjoyment, when a man 
either becomes boisterously offensive or quietly falls 
under the grate, just as.it may happen. 

For the greater convenience of this good company, 
a nive-gallon cask of stout had been lifted on to the 
table, where it formed a. noble centre ornament, and 
flanked with a couple of stone: spirit-bottles, one in a 
pec Pe was decidedly suggestive of making a 
night of it, 1 2f , 

It was natural that among such @ party the con- 





versation should turn on a subject in which they 
were all more or less interested, namely, the murder 
of Neville Onslow, and the approaching trial of 
Gabriel Edgecombe as the murderer. 

The assizes were to commence in two days. 

Harwood mentioned this as a piece of intelligence 
of which he had received official information ; and tijen 
passing the back of his hand across his eyes, added: 

“Pore John! Pore lad!” 

“ You allude to your lost son, sir?” Yoo] inquired 
in his most sympathetic tone. 

“Tn coorse. Who ought I to delude to?” de- 
manded Martin, forgetting his grief, and assuming an 
unpleasantly defiant tone. , 

“To him—naturally,” said the man Yool. 

“Oh! Allright. On’y I thought you might mean 
to insiniwate——” 

** Insinuate !” 

Yool threw up his hands as if it had never occurred 
P him to insinuate anything to anybody in ail his 
life. 

 That’s right, then,” hiccoughed the tipsy Martin. 
“ You recollect my pore son Jolin, don’t you ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

‘SYou met himabroad somewheres, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, In France.” 

‘“t Ex-actly. That's where young Baliol Edgecombe, 
as call hisself Cheney Tofts for safety like, met iim, 
adopted him, and made him his friend. Pore Jad!” 

“T recollect his mentioning the circumstance to 
me,” said Yool, with the utmost coolness. 

Harwood’s drunken eyes expressed positive admira- 
tion at this cooluess. 

“ Well you are a—— never mind,” he checked hiia- 
self in the act of speaking. “But now, lookee he:e, 
as your mem’ry’s so deuced good——” 

“It is often my privilege to be able to render assis- 
tance in difficult and complex cases,” Yoo] inter- 
rupted, repeating the set form of words with which 
he always introduced himself to strangers. “I have 
seen much of life at home and abroad, and——” 

“ Stow that, you old idiot,” cried the angry asylum- 
keeper, “what's the use o’ trying on that with 
me? Asif I hadn’t winter’d ye aud summerd ye, 
and didn’t know ye for what ye are, good or bad? 
Now, harkee, youremember pore Jack, and you've met 
this here Edgecomba; now tell me—did Jack ever tell 
ye why it were he lel tother pass him off as the swell, 
when they came over to this country ?” 

“ Well—really—I——” 

“ He didn’t.. Look here then—I will. Says young 
Edgecombe to him, ‘ It’s more’n my life’s worth,’ says 
he, ‘to goandclaim my own in my own name.’ ‘ Hang 
it, why ?’ says Jack—he were always (earless, he were, 
pore lad. ‘But if you're afraid,’ ie says, ‘ let me go 
for'ard in your name at startin’, and let ’em try any o’ 
their capers on wi’ me.’ But yoaug Edgecombe he 
wouldn't listen to it, and so ‘twas settled as ibey 
should both take names as didu’t belong to ‘em at 
startin’, aud pore Jack le never lived to use his own 
name agin. Pore lad, pore lad!” 

The man Tom, who had listeued while in the act 
of raising a jug to his mouth, veutured a remark. 

“ Ob that were it, wor it?” he asked. 

Harwood)turned on him in dvuukeu fierceness. 

“ Yes it were, Mr. Kuowing,” he retorted. 

“ Steady, gov'ner,” cried Tom, “don't hurt yerself.” 

‘““What do ye mean by yer sneerin’?” the other 
demanded. . * You thiuk yourself jeuced elever, don’t 
ye? You think you know deal; but I tell you what, 
you may know too much for me, and talk too much 
for meydikewise; avd on'y let me jketeh you at it~ 
that’s all. Out you go, you and your mate A 
sneak !” 

The latter remark was thrown as a sort of miss!) at 
the immovable Jim, who half removed his pipe iiv.u 
his mouth ag if with some idea of retorting, thought 
better of it, and put his pipe back again. , 

Not so Tom. He was ot aud and impulsive, ani 
having intensified his Leat and impetuosity with half 
a gallon of ale and the best part of a bottle of spirits, 
he was prepared for any form of encounter. 

“Look here,” he shouted, “ there’s two sides to this 
question, gov’ner. "Taint because I’ve served you 
well, these twenty years, man and boy, that I'm to 
back you upinall your games. And for nothing too. 
Here's this nice party here”-—he jerked his thumb at 
Yool—* You're a- buying of him at his own price, and 
you'll have to buy metoo, or you won't have me! Will 
he, Jim?” 

Jim grunted. . 

* Buy you?” cried Harwood. ‘What should 1 buy 
you for? I aint afraid of ye, Mr. Imperence.” 

“All right then ; ou'y look out for squalls—tliat’s 


“Squalls?” He caught up the one -word, as a 
drunken man generally does, and threw it out as a 
question. “ Squalis is it? « You're a nice one, you are, 
talking to me about—squalls. If you’ve got anything 
to say, out with it. Out with it like a man, and let's 
kaow what ’tis.” ¢ 
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Tom complied readily. 

“Oh, if I'm to out with it, I'll out with it—quick 
enough,” he exclaimed. “It’s neither more or less 
than this here: You've swore, gov’ner—and this nice 
old party here, he's going to back you up—as it’s your 
@~ John as was drownded, or murdered, or whatever it 
was—come by his death vi'lent say ; whereas I'll take 
my oath as it weren’t nothing o’ the sort—was it, Jim? 
—but that it’s your son John as is trying to pass 
hisself off as the right owner of the Edgecombe 
property. Now that’s what I know, and what I'll 
swear to, if ‘taint made worth my while to keep silent 
—won't I, Jim?” 

As he turned to address his companion, the fire- 
shovel, hastily snatched up by Harwood, and thrown 
with all his might, whizzed past his head, but missing 
it, struck the unfortunate Jim in the ‘temple, with a 
degree of violence that caused him to fall back sense- 
less. 

Then there ensued a desperate contest. ‘Harwood, 
Yeo), and Tom were in a moment engaged in a 
fierce personal encounter. They struggled and fought 
with a fury reaching the verge of frenzy, till Harwood, 
disengaging himself, staggered across the room and 
rang # bell twice, and with a violence that caused it to 
reverberate through the house. 

The scuflling of feet instantly succeeded, and two or 
three stalwart keepers rushed in. 

“ Put that scoundrel in the padded room,” Harwood 
— “and keep him there till [ order him to be 

et out.” 

‘You infamous——” Tom began. 

But the keepers, accustomed to work of this sort,had 
gagged him and pinioned his arms in a sécond, and 
almost before he knew what was happening, he was 
being borne through the house to the padded room, 
designed for raving lunatics. 

“That will settle Ais business,” said Harwood, re- 
suming his seat with tipsy complacency. “As to 
him ”—and he kicked out at the fallen Jim—* he's 
‘armless enough. I can manage ‘im.” 

(Te be continued.) 





THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 


(Continued from No. 132.) 





Dirrerence of opinion exists on the very important 
point as to whether the charitable foundations and 
public institutions established to mitigate suffering 
from certain social evils do not really in practice in- 
creage the disorders and suffering they are professedly 
founded to alleviate. Some social economists advo- 
cate, although few have the hardihood to do so now-a- 
days, the doctrine of laissez faire, even in the matter 
of legal provision for the absolute necessities of the 
poor. Some social censors (for the greater part non- 
contributors) are ever ready to denounce certain chari- 
ties which have been founded, and are maintained by 
subscriptions and benefactions, which are the product 
of pure benevolence. 

‘The Poor-law provision, it has been argued by the 
economists, encourages idleness; and labour-tests and 
stomach-tests of the severest kinds have been sug- 
gested and applied. The censors of some of the chari- 
tics maintain that they encourage immorality and vice. 
Educational foundations, Magdalen and foundling 
hospitals are especially obnoxious to these non-con- 
tributing purists. 

If they only theorized as to the social and moral effects 
of the aid given to the inmates ef the houses of mercy 
in question, the objectors might with much propriety 
be left entirely unnoticed. But they go further than 
this theorizing, and some of them iguorantly assume, 
and presumptuously assert, that all the great public 
ebarities are abused in the matter of admission to the 
benefits they are designed to confer, or in ‘the ad- 
ministration of tbeir funds. With respect to some of 
them we have heard allegations, unsupported by proof, 
however, which almest make the blood curdle, as in- 
dicating degrees of moral turpitude and ineffable mean- 
ness, too base to be believed, except upon the most 
conclusive testimony. The Foundling Hospital has 
not escaped this species of slander. 

We have not hesitated to direct attention to the 
abuse or malversation of the funds of any charity we 
have dealt with. In the case of the benefactions of 
Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham,and the 
manner in which these are now applied, we felt dis- 
posed to adopt the motto, “ Cry aloud and spare not.” 
And, further, we hold it to be a grievous wrong to 
the really needy applicants, that, in the case of an 
educational “charity,” a string of private carriages, 
each containing an applicant for admission, should 
be ranged in front of the entrance to the “ Almoners’” 
doors, and that these applicants should have pre- 
ference over those wio have “no influence,” no 
claim but meed.. But vhese circumstaaces do not 
touch nor affect certain cther charities, andy ought 
not to be allowed to dam the stream of benevolence 
that should naturally flow towards them. 


The worst, in so far as we know, that it' “'on 
record” regarding any admission to the Founting 
Hospital, is contained in the doggrel lines atta hed 
to the clothes of oue of the infants taken in ab. ve 
100 years ago. 

Pray use me well, and you will flad 
Usto that mateo who's my protector 
nD 0's ’ 
use heise eenetactor. 

There is also a legend of the daughter of a general 
in the army having formed a liaison, and who had 
her child placed in this hospital. Her father proving 
relentless, she committed guicide.. The general was 
not a governor of the Foundling Hospital. 

The early history of this. hospital, and the mode of 
admitting infants, is painfully interesting. The good 
Captain Coram, whose avocations gave him a valid 
excuse for being out late o’ nights, was often shocked 
by what he saw in Rotherhithe and in the east of 
London of the exposure and desertion of infants. 
He inquired into the probable causes of the evils that 
appalled him, of suoh monstrous abandonment of the 
common instincts of natute and humanity. 

He discovered what he supposed to be the true 
source of the evil—that the’ female who fell a victim 
to seduction was cut off from respectable companion- 
stiip and consigned to disgrate. Hence thé crime of 
child desertion, and even child murder, “to avoid her 
shame.” Captain Coram laboured for many years to 
accomplish his object, and at last succeeded in getting 
the Foundling Hospital established by royal charter. 

The charter to found the hospital was obtained in 
1789, and in“ March, 1741, the governors commenced 
operations by taking temporarily certain houses in 
Hatton Gardan, and adapting them @s nurseries for 
infants. 

The first admission of twenty children was by ad- 
verti t. Phe diti were that the children 
should be under two months old, that they should be 
free from “the evil, leprosy, or disease of the like 
nature.” The person bringing the ‘child had to 
“ring a bell at the inward door, and not go away 
until the child is returned or notice given of its re- 
ception.” “No qtestions whatever were to be asked 
of any person bringing a child,” and servants endea- 
vouring to discover who’ such werson was, did so at 
the risk of dismissal: Persons who brought children 
were requested to affix some “ particular writing, or 
other mark or token, so that the children may be 
known hereafter if necessary.” 

Seon after the opéning of the hospital, as its object 
became known, the applicants increased greatly, and 
a hundred women would be seen scrambling and 
fighting at the doors, when only twenty children 
could be admitted. 

It would appear from the very exhaustive and able 
records of Mr. Brownlow that Captain Coram was 
fully alive to the delidacy and difficulty of conduct- 
ing such a charity as that he had called into exis- 
tence, and he accordingly ptayed in his memorial to 
George II. “ that due and proper care sliould be taken 
for setting on foot so necessary an establishment.” 

Captain Coram did not give Satisfaction to all 
the friends of the hospital. He beggared himself with 
his philanthropic projects, and a Mr. Anthony Allen 
graciously advanced to “that indefatigable schemist, 
Captein Thomas Coram, for his immediate subsist- 
ence,” asum of sixteen guineas, and stated, rather 
pompously, in his will, that he had really intended 
“gome considerable benefaction,” but for proposals 
pressed upon the governors by “the said Coram.” 
Mr. Allen at his death left £200 to the éharity, in ad- 
dition to “the ‘said sixteen guineas so paid.” The 
captain, it would seem, would have been more popular 
in his day if he had been more plastic. “But, Mr. 
Anthony Allen's displeasure to the contrary notwith- 
standing, “the said Coram’s”: memory flourishes 
green, aud will do’ for many generations yet to 





come. 

From 1741 to 1756, the average number of children 
received was ninety-two per annum, or 1,384 in all. 
The governors aspired to the conduct of a much 
wider charity than that they had hitherto adminis- 
tered, and they applied to Parliament for State aid. 
Solomon says there is nothing new under the sun,” 
and the “ social evil,” and infanticide, and projects for 
their cure, would seem to be amongst the immuta- 
bilities. 

Parliameat readily decreed that all children offered 
at the hospital should be reesived; that’ State aid for 
the maintenance of the hospital was indispensable, 
and would be given; that brancti: establishments 
should be set up in all *‘ counties, ridings, or divisions 
of the kingdom, for the reception of desevted and ex- 
posed infants.” As was most meet, Parliament gave 
the governors a pecuniary guarantee in carrying out 
this vast scheme of charity. ‘> . ‘ 

The effect of these resolutions was disastrous. |The 
Legislature created a Frankenstein which ‘they could 
not control, and which they had fivally to kill. On 
the first day for general reception, after the resolutions 











took effect, 117 children were deposited, in ‘rapid guc- 
cession, *= the basket hung outside of the gates of the 
hospital. ‘line workhouses were omptied’.of infant 
Poors brutal father. vobbed their wives of newly-born 
nfants, and conveyed ‘tem to the Government sanc- 
‘uary; travelling tinkers, harridans without feeling, 
an ruffians of both sexes, engaged openly in the new 
trade of port J infants from distant parts of the 
country ¢o the London Foundling Hospital—a large 
per-centtag.: nf the infants, ag may’ be supposed, perish- 
ag on ator” 6 : nay 
t was publicly stated’in the House of Commons 
that one man in charge of five infants, whom. he en- 
zed to convéy to the Foundling Hospital; got 
drunk, went to silcep on a common, ahd found three 
of his charge dead when hé awoke. Of eight infants 
brought to town in ‘a waggon, seven at the end of the 
journey needed sepulture, not nursing. The price for 


‘conveying’ children from Yorkshire in panniers was 


eight guineas a trip, until gompetition ‘brought dowe 
the rate ogre 


In many instances the ‘heattless wretches who en- 
gaged in this nefarious 'trade stripped their poor little 
victims, and left'them waked ‘iii the hospital . basket. 
Some years since an aged banker in the north of 
England, who had been brought up in the Foundling,' 
made inqniry as’to his origin—all the infortiation the 
books afforded was that he” had been “left in the 
basket naked.” 

Under the system of indiscriminate admission, the 
hospital became'a charnél-house rather than a nursery. 
The due care of the enormeus ‘humber of infauts 


‘thrown upon the charity was beyond the pewers of 


any institution. In the first year'3,296 infants wére 
admitted ; “in the second, 4,085; in the third, 4,229; 
and during less than ten montlis of the fourth year, 
3,324—that is, in less than four years, 14,934 infants 
were cast upon ‘the care of the public. ‘Of . this 
number only 4,400 survived to bé apprenticed ; and 
the frightful mortality tlius indicated cannot be won- 
dered at if the frail tenure of infant life is kept in 
view, and the toil and care involved in iufaut train- 
ing. ; 

A& nursé has a very fall handful: with two infants, 
but if mothers—the ‘natural, thé best, and cheapest 
nursesare to be released wholesale from the dis- 
charge of their natural’ duties, the resultin infant 
mortality, and the money cost to the community, 
cannot fail to be very serious. 

The House of Commons failed to adopt the eaution- 
ary suggestion of Captain Coram as to “due and 

roper care” in the conduct of the charity, and find- 
ing that they had established a market for vice, they 
retraced the.- steps, and resolved, “ That the indis- 
criminate admission of all children unter a certain 
age in the hospital had been attended’ with many 
evil consequences, and that it be discontinued.”, 

It is passing strange that, notwithstanding these 
recorded and indisputable facts, asto the effect of 
indiscriminate admission, we should have in this year 
of grace 1865 a movement to revivify the monster of 
last century. 

It is well that a determined appeal should be made 
to Parliament, as we learn is te be done in next ses- 
sion, to adopt measures “ to'check the frightful sacri- 
fice of infant life,” but we cannet think that this will be 
accomplished by again hanging up the basket at the 
gate of the Foundling Hospital. Yet such seems to 
be the view of a number of gentlemen who have taken 
this subject into their consideration, as appears from 
the following jon, ‘which it is stated has been 
extensively although privately sigaed:— 

“To the Hon. the Commons of Great Britain and 
Treland assembled, the pétition of the ‘undersigned 
most respectfully showeth,—That yur petitioners 
view with much anxiety the prevalence and vast 
increase in the destructiou of infant life. That your 
petitioners believe the present state of the law 
is most unsatisfactory, and.requires ‘amendmest. 
That the provisions of the ‘statute 7th and 8th. of 
Victoria, cap. 101, which throw the wliole burden ‘on 
the mother, and prohibit inquiry by the parochial 
authoritics, are the means ‘of inflicting great hardship 
upon the woman, and have led to the increase of 
infanticide. That your pétitioners feel deeply the 
want of some institution in whicli illegitimate children 
could be received; and also that’ wealthy institution 
with the avowed object of receiving children of illicit 
intercourse at its gates, and which has grown 
wealthy under that assumption, has now for many 
years past ceased to exercise’‘the functions of @ 
foundling hospital; and your petitioners wish that 
your Hor, House, would direct the attention of the 
Charity Commigsioners to this neglect of its primitive 
principle. » Your petitioners therefore pray your Hon. 
House to take steps for the of the said Act of 
the 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 101, and fora full 
inquiry into the laws as régards illegitimate sons, to 
place them upon a more equitable basis ab respects both 
parents, and for the proper application of the funds of 
the London Foundling Hospital. And your petitioners 
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further pray for a strict investigation into the causes 
(with a ‘view to its prevention) which render the 
dreadful crime of infanticide so prevalent at present.” 

We have no retainer from the governors to advo- 
cate their case. We have had no intercourse what- 
ever with any of the principal officors of the institu- 
tion, but we have had, as everybody else may have, 
free admission to all parts of the hospital open to the 
public, and to much greater freedom than would be 
allowed, we believe, in the case of an abused charity. 
We have also had access to all the accounts of the 
charity from its commencement, and these are ali that 
the most fastidious accountant could desire. The 
governors are doubtless able to defend their powers and 
mode of selection. 





AHAB THE WITTY. 
a 
CHAPTER VIL 


Tue question now arose—which way to direct 
their flight ? 

The Knight of the Red Cross, being unacquainted 
with the country, felt himself incompetent to advise, 
while Ali made numerous suggestions, none of which 
seemod worthy of attention. 

When the wisdom of each was exhausted, the prin- 
cess hinted her wish that Ahab, who throughout the 
discussion had maintained absolute silence, should be 
consulted. 

The eccentric youth was therefore appealed to. He 
was not in the least put to it for an answer. 

“There are places in these mountains where you 
might hide the armies of the Christian king, if one 
could but stumble upon them. I believe I know the 
dwelling of a persecuted Jew, which will be just the 
thing we want. I chanced to discover it by accidept, 
and have kept my and his secret ever since. If it be 
your highness’s will that I lead you thither, you have 
ouly to say so. He may receive you in a friendly 
manner, or perchance he may betray you to one you 
know of, and whom, by the aid of my tongue, my new 
master knows of—the cruel, unnatural, restless old 
King of Granada!” 

Both Boabdil and his sister for a moment appeared 
greatly troubled and perplexed. The first, too, was 
angry with the wayward Ahab, while the latter mani- 
fested alarm and embarrassment. 

“My brother,” she said, ‘no secrets can be kept 
from this inquisitive and sharp-witted boy. Were it 
not for. his uniform faithfulness, I should fear to trust 
him.” 

“Glorious-eyed beauty,” quoth Ahab, “ divinely- 
tempered princess, Ahab, by the will of heaven, will 
serve you till your brother is seated on the throne of 
Granada! You can doubt me, or you can trust me. 
It’s all the same.” 

“Unfortunate prince and princess,” said Mornay, 
with the most —— respect, “ regret not that I am 
the possessor of your history. I have heard of the 
cruel conduct of your father, Muley Ben Hassan, 
who, darkened by superstition and groundless misap- 
prehension, decreed to slay his own offspring, to 
thwart a mischievous aud idle prediction. I know 
that La Horra, ‘the Chaste,’ with her son, Mahomet 
Abdallah, generally called Boabdil, were confined in 
the tower of Comares, one of the most notable of the 
many similar structures of the Alhambra. The king 
was baffled in his intentions to annul the truth of the 
prophecy with the sword—frustrated by the devotion 
of the mother. A trusty servant received private di- 
rections to wait below the Alhambra at the hour of 
midnight near the river Darro, with an Arabian 
courser fleet as the wind. The slighted and wronged 
sultana awaited, with all the tender trepidations of a 
mother’s sou}, till silence and darkness brooded over 
the palace; then knotting together the scarfs, shawls, 
and veils of herself and attendants, she lowered the 
unlucky prince from the tower of Comares with sin- 
gular success, when he made lis escape on the horse 
that had been provided by her forethought. But I 

must confess that I never received the least knowledge 
ef or was led to believe that a youthful princess 
shared his flight.” 

“The story, so far.as you have related it,” answered 
Boabdil, ina pensive voice, “is wonderfully correct. 
Though it be’ not universally known, that a sister 
shared my dangerous deliverance, and subsequent 
exile and persecution, such was the case. Since you 
are aware of our identity and misfortunes, I have no 
doubt but I may confide entirely in your generosity, 
and that the secret’ will mever be spoken to my 
detriment.” 

“On this:cross, unhappy prince,” cried Sir Raoul, 
with emotion, “ I swear to treat you as a friend and 
brother, and to do all in my power to restore you to 
your own! \'To the beautiful:and accomplished prin- 
cess, ‘your sister, J vow absolute obedience and faith ; 
and were she a queen, she could not find among her 


sword and my lance are hers; and lest you should 
misunderstand me, [ will add that [ expect nothing in 
return and no other reward than the consciousness of 
serving one so worthy of knightly fealty. In being 
her servant, I feel that Iam more highly honoured 
than in being the lord of a province.” 

When the Knight of the Red Cross ended this 
courteous declaration, he bent his dark plumes to the 
mane of his horse. 

The princess blushed deeply. 

“It is a poor service, brave cavalier, to which you 
have thus magnanimously devoted your sword and 
lance. For the sake of your merit and deservings, I 
wish it were better; but it were ungraceful in me, even 
in my low estate, to refuse an arm so gallantly 
offered,” answered Leoline, with mingled enthusiasm 
and timidity. 

The black plumes of Mornay sank again to his 
steed’s neck. _Boubdil remained dejected and silent. 
“Fair princess and mistress of my actions, I thank 
you most abundantly for your condescension,” re- 
sponded Mornay. ‘I will acknowledge no dominion 
but thine till thy: brother sits on the throne of 
Granada.” 

“ Alas, worthy Christian, I fear your bondage will 
be long!” 

The princess spoke in a sweet and pensive voice, 
and sighed, and that sigh was echoed-by Boabdil. 
“Sir Raoul Mornay,” said: the latter, “you have 
devoted yourself to the fortunes of an unlucky 
prince.” 

“Noble Boabdil, banish that accursed word from 
your thoughts! It is a miserable word, and breeds 
misfortune out of itself. Find but present security, 
and your name will by-and-by rally those around your 
standard who love your cause and person, and are 
dissatisfied with the reign and cruelties of your 
father.” 

The Knight of the Red Cross delivered himself of 
these thoughts with striking earnestness. 

The prince was touched. 

“T confess,” he said, “that your speech hath a 
wholesome and natural sound; and by the assistance 
of Allah, I will profit by it.” 

Just then Ahab pricked up to Mornay’s side, and 
said: 

“Something like a dozen horsemen are pursuing 
us, and their steeds seem fresh and sturdy. They 
come with lances in rest and Damascus blades jingling 
at their sides.” 

“By St. Jago, it is true!” exclaimed Sir Raoul, 
casting his eyés downward towards the luxuriant 
valley they had crossed but a half-hour before. 

“ Ah!” murmured Leoline, “a new danger has come, 
just as I was beginning to take‘heart.” 

“Fear not those who approach, sovereign lady of 
my sword and lance; for, by the help of the saints, 
the prince and myself will speedily overthrow and 
put them to flight. In fact, I rejoice at an opportunity 
to fight under theeyes of her to whom I have vowed 
allegiance.” 

“A dozen to two is bad odds,” said Ahab, phleg- 
matically; “and if they do not break those iron pots 
on your heads, it will be the strangest thing that has 
happened yet. For myself, I should rather trust to 
my heels than to those long spikes you carry with so 
much satisfaction.” 

“ Trust in whatever you like,” growled Ali, “and 
don’t worry. your betters by your impudence.” 

“Those horsemen,” said Boabdil, “are excellently 
mounted, and follow at a swinging pace. I fear we 
shall not be able to get away from them.” 

“T would suggest,” answered Mornay, “that Ahab 
and the other attendants go forward with your sister 
in the direction of the Jew’s dwelling, while you and 
I keep at an easy distance behind, and if necessary, 
show those fellows who come on so confidently the 
quality of our courage.” 

This proposition was at once accede! to, as present- 
ing the best prospect for insuring the safety of Leoline ; 
but before they had passed the crown of the eminence 
which they were ascending, the pursuers were within 
hailing distance of Boabdiland Sir Raoul, and spurring 
up the acclivity at a sound rate. 

“Halt, and reveal your purpose!” cried Mornay, 
raising his voice. ‘If you come on in this fashion, 
some of you will speedily bite the dust.” 

“ Our business,” answered the leader of the party, 
“is not with you so much ag with the person beside 
you; therefore, if you would ayoid injury, ride away 
quietly, for this matter concerns not you.” 

“Qn the contrary, you will soon discover that it 
concerns me much. ‘Turn back, or prepare to meet 
us liketrue men. Let twoof you ride forward and 
encounter us two,” said Mornay. 

“ Think not we will be guilty of such folly! We 
will not lose the advantage of numbers.” 

“Your reply indicates. that you are but mean- 
spirited and common varlets, unworthy to match a 
true knight in full course,” returned Mornay, con- 


“Parley not with the traitorous dogs!” said 
Boabdil. “I trust I may one day hang some of them 
from the towers of the Alhambra. Close your vizor 
and have at them!” 

The Knight of the Red Cross laid his long ashen 
lance in rest, commended himself to heaven and his 
mistress, and with her scarf fluttering over his dinted 
armour, thundered down upon the Moorish horsemen 
like a rock loosened from the mountain. 
Thejimpatient horse shared the excitement of his 
master, and with his dark ears laid back, his eyes 
burning like coals, his nostrils distended, his mouth 
open, and his white teeth gleaming like ivory, he pre- 
sented, when taken in conjunction with tle imposing 
figure of his rider, an object that filled them with 
dismay. 

But one man of the twelve had courage enough to 
meet him, and he was stricken from his saddle as if he 
had been a shape of straw. 

Passing the discomfitted Moor, he unseated another 
with his Jance, overturned a third, both horse and 
rider, and then drawing his sword, laid about him in 
good earnest. 

Boabdil, at that crisis, swept with great impetuosity 
into the midst of them, while they stood confounded, 
and did such execution that they were fain to turn and 
ignominiously fly. 

Mornay and the prince pursued them to the foot of 
the hill, slaying several outright, and leaving but four 
in a condition to return to the Alhambra, 





CHAPTER VIIL 


Wuen Sir Raoul drew rein to return, the frst object 
he saw was Leoline, waving her veil. 

To his chivalric heart, it was a welcome sight. 

He put spars to his black steed and reached her 
long before Boabdil. 

He received her commendations with a modesty as 
gteat as his merit. 

“YT have seen many hard encounters,” said the 
grey-bearded Ali, “‘ but never a victory more gal- 
lantly achieved. lappy is the lady fair who has 
thy loyal obedience in the keeping of her word and 
smile.” 

Mornay bowed gratefully to the old serving-man ; 
his words were welcome, being spoken in tho hearing 
of the queen of his heart. 

* We must not forget, good Ali, that to the prince, 
your master, we mainly owe the success of this 
passage-at-arms,” said Sir Raoul. 

“ The brave,” observed the Princess Leoline, “are 
always generous, and never overlook the deservings 
of others.” 

Boabdil now joined them, flushed with the warlike 
exercise, aud elated at the result. 

“ Brother,” said Leoline, “ you have well merited 
the favour of lady bright, to speak in the phraseology 
of the Frank, and I[ regret that there is not some 
divine creature here to toss you her glove.” 

“Tf that divine creature had a hand half as small 
as yours, it would be of no sort of service to his 
worship, for he would not be able to wear it on his 
little finger; and I scarcely know what a thing is 
good for unless it can be worn or eaten,” said Ahab, 
thinking he was called upon to express au opinion. 
“ But,” be added, “you had better not tarry here in 
complimentary discourse, which, to be plain, is of no 
account; but follow moe as fast as you can.” 

Each, perceiving this to be sensible advice, was 
very willing to proceed; so they set forward, heping 
for the best. 

“Think you,” asked Sir Raoul, when he had an 
opportunity of speaking privately with Ahab, “that 
we can rely, with any certainty, on the kindness of 
tbe Jew you have mentioned ?” 

“Tn regard to him, two things you may count on 
without doubt; he will receive you, or he will not. 

he receives you civilly, you will be civilly received; 

he turn you away uncivilly, you will be uncivilly 
turned away. And that isthe truth, if I ever spoke 
Tl 


* And what is your opinion, sage Ahab ?” queried 
Mornay, who had learned how to humour the eccen- 
tricities of the Moorish youth. 

“Itis this: if he will not admit us willingly, we 
will find a way to make him change his mind. It 
were no hard matter to batter in his door, or smoke 
him and his daughter out of his stone palace, like 
foxes out of their hole. After we get hold of him, a 
taste of the bastinado will no more than pay him for 
his churlishness. But whether he refuse er comply, 
submit or remain obstinate, fall on our necks and kisa 
us, or drive us away with Isrselitish hounds, it is alk 
the same!” 

“You spoke of a stone palace. What meant you 
by that ?” 

“You must know that these mountains have been 
inhabited by many races of men; and there are to 
be found among them ancient castles and curious ex- 








subjects so devoted a slave as Raoul Mornay. My 





temptuously. 


cavations, erected and wrought by nobody knows 
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whom. There are often found vast chambers cut in 
solid rock, that have more the seeming of subter- 
ranean palaces than anything else. And my bearded 
Jew, Sadoc, burrows in one of these, so ingeniously 
contrived, that both air and light are freely admitted.” 

“ You spoke also of a daughter?” 

“J did, most valorous; and you may go far before 

will find such another bit of Israelitish beauty. 

ras my taste runs, I am as well satisfied with 

Nicolette, her handmaiden,” replied Ahab, with extreme 
complacence. 

“J think I see what turns the weather-vane,” 
said Sir Raoul, smiling. “You made good use of 
your time, doubtless, when you had access to this 
Nicolette.” 

“T can't deny but I practised my best graces, and 
showed iy wit to the best advantage; and I flatter 
myself that when I undertake to be agreeable, nobody 
in the world can cone within a mile of me. Know- 
ing tbat I shall win or lose, I give myself no uneasi- 
ness about the result, certain that I shall die at just 
the same identical moment in either case. No damsel, 
though ever so pretty, ever kept a mau from dying. 
Woman can produce heartaches, aud manifold other 
diseases, but I'll be blamed if she can cure the simplest 
complaint, except hunger.” 

“ How far is it to the stone palace of Sadoc ?” 

“I canvot tell. I think we might reach it in three 
bours, with moderate travelling.” 

Sir Raoul had too much good sense to press his 
company much upon Leoline. 

Sometimes he rode in advance, close to their guide, 
Ahab, at others dropped behind; but never, unless 
addressed by Boabdil, placed himself near the prin- 
cess: and when he ventured to do so, exercised such 
judgment and delicacy, that she could not help being 
flattered by his discretion. 

In this way he imperceptibly gained an advantage 
over her, a woman always being ready to grant those 
little attentions which cost her no effort, yet give 
much pleasure, providing they are not abused and 
misconstrued by masculine vanity. In short, the 
Knight of the Red Cross was making good progress 
in the esteem of Leoline, though not perhaps sensible 
of the fact. 

They continued their flight without further inter- 
ruption until two hours after sunrise,’ when they 
entered a very mountainous and ‘rocky region, where 
they curved and wound about strangely through 
passes and defiles 

They came, at length, toa narrow yet verdant ra- 
vine, through which trickled musically a small stream 
of water, a thousand wild flowers drawing nourish- 
iment from its moisture, giving it perfume in return. 
Crossing this, a mountain of rock defied their furtler 
progress. 

“We have finished our journey,” said Ahab. “ We 
tave arrived at the stone palace of Sadoc, the Jew.” 

“T see no palace of any kind!" growled Ali. 

“Nor would one of your dullness ever discover it,’ 
replied Ahab. “ Horseflesh, my masters, cam go no 
further.” 

Ahab! the Witty sprang to the ground and passed 
between the large rocks, separated just enougl toallow 
a convenient passage, and then ran up what appeared 
to be natural steps in the nearly perpendicular side 
of the mountain. He leaped nimbly from step to step 
like‘a goat. 

This proceeding was watched with interest by those 
who had trusted to his fidelity, and whose safety de- 
pended so much upon the event. 

Ahab stood presently on a small shelf, which 
seemed to owe nothing to the art of man for its pecu- 
liar shape. 

Picking up a small stone, he struck several distinct 
blows on the rock, which on that side formed nearly 
the entire face of the mountain. The utmost silence 
followed this knocking. Old Ali muttered, and Boabdil 
showed signs of impatience. Nothing discouraged, 
Ahab let fly his blows again with increased vigour. 

“Let him thump!” said Ali, “and that is all the 
good it'll do. Perliaps he expects the mountain to 
open, and an enchanted palace to appear!” 

This sneer had scarcely died on the grumbler’s lips 
when a voice responded from the interior of the rock, 
with a peculiarly muffled and hollow sound. 

“Who disturbs me,” it said, ‘‘at my morning 

yers ?” 

“Jt isa friend that knocks,” answered Ahab. 

“ Who taught you the signal ?” 

“One of your own: household, worthy Sadoc. 
Remember you not my voice?” 

“I know nobody's voice. Go away, whoever you 
are, and vex not one who bas renounced the world 
and all its vanities,” replied Sadoc, in a querulous 
tone. 

“Not so, pious Israelite. You ‘have with you a 
@aughter and a maiden; and daughters and maidens 
are the greatest vanitiesia the world. I am Abab, the 
youth who chanced once todo you a friendly turn, 
end discovered also your retreat.” 





“ Are you alone ?” asked Sadoc, cautiously. 

“T cannot say that Iam; but I am so near alone 
that there are but six with me, all told.” 

“What does the young heathen say? Do my ears 
deceive me? Begone, you whelp of idolatry! I 
have no entertainment for sojourners within my 
narrow cell.” 

“ We'll see about that!” retorted Ahab. “TI have 
a bag of a certain black powder with me, which, if 
crammed into the crevices of thy door, and set on 
fire, will blow you smackinto the bosom of Abraham.” 

“God of my fathers!” groaned Sadoc. ‘‘ When 
will our persecutions cease ?” 

“When you open the door,” answered Ahab, 
practically. “But lest you should not, I will begin 
stuffing in the same black powder I mentioned.” 

“ Of what degree are those with you?” 

“Of any or all degrees, just as it may best suit 
you. But I can tell oa that they are many degrees 
impatient at your delay. Also, that there is a lady 
among them more beautiful than your daughter 
Salome, who stands much in need of rest and refresh- 
ment.” 

“T am afraid, importunate stripling, to admit 
strangers within my gates. It is a time of persecu- 
tion and distress among my peop'e. We know not 
how to distinguish friend from foe. Our confidence is 
often abused, and our faith tampered with. Our slow 
and painful accumulations are unjustly wrested from 
us, and we have no ¢ity nor abiding-placefon the éarth.” 

“ All of which,” answered Ahab, ‘lias nothing to 
do with the subject. I swear by the Prophet tliat 
you shall not be barmed by those I bring. They are 
as hunted and miserable as ever was a desceudant of 
Israel. They wart neither your gold, nor your 
daughter, nor your life, nor your faiths « They. will 
bring a blessing and not a@ curse.” 


“ Stop one moment, young heathen, while I look- 


atthem. I would see in what arcay they come.” 

“ Let your observations be short, or the rocks will 
soon be tumbling about your head.” 

“TI see,” said Sadoc, and his voice came from a 
greater distance than before, “two cavaliers in full 
armour, with dreadful’ spears in their hands, and 
swords girt at their loins, bestriding mighty beasts of 
war. My heart misgives me, young Ahab! I am 
betrayed into the hands of men of blood, ‘that do 
battle with'carna) weapons.” 

At this stage of affairs, Sir Raoul, losing all patience, 
cried out : 

“In the name of the Holy Patriarchs, old man, 
cast aside your cowardly fears, and give shelter, if in 
your power, to a fair lady in distress. Refuse a 
request so reasonable, and I swear by tiiose Books of 
the Law which you profess to revere, to enter your 
rocky fortress by force !” 

“The will of heaven be done!” muttered Sadoc. and 
presently he was seen standing beside Ahab. 

(To be continued) 


EVA ASHLEY. 
—_——_@——_—_. 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A SUDDEN BEFROTHAL. 
“ Wuat do you say to grandpa’s proposal, Bessie ?” 
he mechanically asked; and he stretched forth his 


arm, fearing that she might faint, and fall without 
su 


pport. 

But Bessie ra)lied quickly, and with more spirit than 
either of the listeners expected, she replied : 

“T am sorry to thwart grandpa, but our marriage 


cannot yet take place. We are both too young and 
inexperienced to assume the ‘serious duties of life. 
I have always been told that we were to be married 
some day, but there is no need of being in a hurry. 
We can pledge ourselves to grandpa, that even if he 
is removed from us we will consider his wishes as 
sacred, and at some future day fulfil the contract 
we cau form now for his satisfaction.” 

“ Bless the child! how glibly she talks,and bow 
sensibly, too,” said the squire. “If I believed that 
you would only adhere to the contract, Béssie, it 
would answer my purpose just as well; but how am 
I to feel assured that neither you nor Frauk may 
prove inconstant ?” 

“Ay,” broke in the persuasive voice of Mrs. 
Ashley, “ that is the vital point atissue. Better far 
will it be for you to remove temptation from your 
hearts, by vowing them to each other without further 
delay. It is the strongest wish of my heart to see 
you and Frank united, Bessie,as it is that of your 
grandfather. I know that you are suited to each 
other, and happiness must crown your union.” 

“ But we are first cousins, Minny; and to tell you 
the truth, I don’t care about marrying: one so nearly 
related tome. Frank seemsalniost like my brother,” 
pouted Bessie. 

“Pooh! cousins marry every day, and so far as 1 





know, they are as happy and prosperous as those that 
are not related. Bessie, have you no respect ‘for 
Squire Asuley’s wishes and mine?- [scarcely ex- 
pected this opposition from you.” 

In spite of this rebuke, Bessie persisted : 

““T can't see why you and’ grandpa insist that 
Frank and I shall be married, when we neither of us 
wish it for several years to come. . There is plenty 
for us both, and I had rather give Frank the whole 
éstate than give him my hand. before I understand 
my own heart sufficiently to know whether he is the 
nian I ought to marry.” 

_ Mrs. Ashley was about to reply, but Frauk broke 
in: 

“Why Bessy, you little easuist, why should you 
doubt that? Iam a right proper fellow, and I mean 
to make you the.best.of husbands. If I don’t profess 
to adore you, and all that, I love you just as dearly 
asl can; as to the money, I don’t see’‘how that is 
concerned in it; the law will divide it between us, I 
suppose, after giving Minny her third. ButI hope 
grandpa will live many years yet to enjoy his own.” 

“Thank you, lad, but my course is almost’ run. 
Has it never occurred to you, Frank, that I may make 
a will, aud make obedience to its provisions on tlc 
part of yourself and Bessie imperative upon you, if 
you would hereafter enjoy my wealth?” 

Wentworth looked surprised, and presently said : 

“T had no idea, sir, that you would think. it neces- 
sary to compel Bessie and myself to choose each other. 
We are well enough disposed to obey your wishes, 
if you will give us time to make our own arrange- 
ments.” 

“T hoped that uo compulsion would be necessary, 
I certainly do most ardently desire to see you and 
Bessie united; and I have neglected nothing which 
can insure*the fulfilment of my wishes. You seem 
well enough disposed to gratify me, Frank, but I ain 
sorry to see iu Bessie a rebellious spirit, which will 
not contribute to her future happiness,” 

His pained tone struck upou the sensitive heart of 
Bessie, aud in a moment she was kneeling beside him, 
holding lis haud in hers, and, with quick penitence 
she said: 

“‘ My dear, dear grandpa, I am quick of temper and 
free ot speech, but I will no longer oppose you. If 
your heart is set on this thing, I will not thwart you. 
I am but-a silly child, but if Frank is willing to take 
me as Lam, | will not refuse to obey you. We might 
have waited till we were older and wiser, but if you 
command me to do so, I will give him my hand at 
once, and try and make hima wife.” 

Squire Ashley passed his hand caressingly over Ler 
bowed head, and said: 

“That is right, and you are my own good child 
again. Come, Frank—name the day on which vou 
will take this submissive}little martyr ‘ for better, for 
worse.’” 

“The sooner the better,” was the ready response, 
“ Since we are to be executed, let it be without delay. 
Don’t look so solemn, Bessie; it will only be like 
taking a cold douche, and when it’s over, we shall 
both feel the better forit. 1 know that I shall be as 
happy as a king—ought to be; and I promise to treat 
you en prince. There, darling, don’t let me see tears 
in your lovely eyes, because they ace giving you to 
me for my wife.” 

Dimples broke over the chaming mouth of the 
young» girl, and she dashed away her tears as she 
placed Ler hand in that of Wentworth, and said: 

‘You are a dear good boy, Frank, and I hope that 
I can love you as—as I ought. But you must give 
me time—you know we cannot school the heart all at 
once. Besides, it is so humdrum to marry somebody 
I have kuvown all my life, with no romance, no diffi- 
culty about it.” 

Frank raised her hand to his: lips, and laughingly 
replied : 

“Oh! oh! little sentimental,thatis where the shoe 
pinches, is it? Wecan get up'some difficulties after 
we are married, you know.. I bave read some nice 
stories about laiies married without their full consent 
learning to love their husbands all the better after 
they were united for not caring a pin for them before- 
hand. We will follow in their footsteps, Bessie, and 
I will prove such a fascinating fellow that you: will 
— be able to resist me. So that objection is settled, 
hope.’ 

The listeners could only laugh at-this nonsense, and 
Mrs. Ashley said: 

“T may congratulate you then, my, dears,'on tle 
ne to come on. neemone dott 
agreed as to the expediency of auspeedy D, 
will naiwe the day. | Let it be to-morrow.” 

* So soon!” exclaimed Bessie, in ‘dismay. ‘‘Ob, 
Minny, 1 shall have no time to get ready.” 

“ Nousense, child, you have! everything you can 
need, even if you are married at’ once, . You are not 
going ov a — tour, and I flatter’ m ore hed 
wardrobe is ays sufficiently, dor e 
change as you meditate” 
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would still have demurred, but Frank spoke 
with a tender joyfulness in his tones that con ted 
the lightness of his words. 

“ Come, little wife, since you must be a victim, sub- 
mit to the sacrifice gracefully, and gain some credit for 
ma all tentme very Hitisiuh chiccsiaiba sates 

Bessie very pale, but she quietly re ¢ 

“Since there is no escape from the destioy that has 
been awarded us, we may as well consent to fulfil it 
atonce. Iam afraid that you will have the worst 
part of the bargain, Frank, for I am not naturally of 
a very submissive temper, and I may prove anything 
but a suitable wife for you.” 

“Tam as to risk it,” was the confident reply ; 
and Squire Ashley heartily said : 

“ Then it is settled, and to-morrow afternoon the 
parson can eover and marry you as quietly as 
Daisy were united.” ‘ 


Bessie kissed him, and pie: 
“Let'me go to my room how, grandpa, to think 

It seems, 89 strange, and I am in such 
¢ compose my spirits 
E ly promised my 


and think only of how 

with So gallant and band- 
of the n to take 
“ there which he 


a 


i band of 
in a low tone, till he f 
on till twilight gathei 
them. 


The labour of #6 mai¥’ years was nearly. accom-. 
plished, she believed, ie a few bout Bessie 
d be safe. . 


1 
heir, she was sure of her daugh- 
{as mistress of As!.urst, and ber 
the ying assurance that the 
great object life was on the eve of attain- 
ment. 

The lamp was lighted, and the tea brought in. Mrs. 
Ashley aroused herself from her reverie in time to 
pour out the steaming liquid, and put into the squire's 
cup the exact quantity of cream and sugar he liked. 

He smiled on her as be quaffed it. 

“ Hebe never ones more delicious nectar to the 
gods than this,and.I have my doubts whether she 
was half as charming as my handmaiden.” 

She laughed merrily and replied ; 

“You are adear old flatterer, but I am not vain 
enough to. credit half the pretty things you say of 
me. ” 


His reply was interrupted by the appearance at the 
door of the lad whose business it was to visit the 
neighbouring post-office and bring back the mail. 

He carried a small bag in his hand which seemed 
quite full, and the squire set down his cup as he 
said : 

“T do hope there is a letter from France. It is so 
long, so.long since I heard, that Iam uneasy, Pray 
examine the mail as quickly as you can, my dear, and 
: yo" find a foreign letter read it to me before lookiag 

urther.” 

Mrs. Ashley unlocked the bag and poured its con- 
tents onthe table, 

‘The .most of them proved to be newspa and 
magazines, but at the very bottom was found a letter 
from Mrg. Leon Ashley. 

She broke the seal, glanced down the page, slightly 
changed colour; and prepared to read at the command 
of her husband, though she greatly feared the effect 
of the tidings it contained.; 

J “Vienna, May 5, 18—. 

“ Dear UNcLE,--I write to you without the know- 
ledge of my poor Leon, who is confined to his bed 
with an illness from which [sadly fear he will never 
recover. 

“The climate. of this does not agree with 
him, and. of late years his habits bave been such 
that his constitution is prematurely broken down. I 
do not wish to complain of my husband, and I have 
hitherto borne with everything in silence, because [ 
married him for love cell meant what I said; when 
I took him ‘for better or for worse.’ 

“But endurance, even on the part of a devoted 
wife, has its limits, and mine has at length failed 
me. Of late, Leon has given himself up to gambling 
and drinking to such excess as would terrify.you if 
you were near him and could witness his mad acts, 

“Even with our large income, he long kept 
me on the most limited allowance, and his failure to 
pay all his gambling debts drove him from Paris to 
this place. 

“I hoped the change would restore him to his 
senses, but he finds here plenty who have the same 
passion for dissipation which is destroying bim, and 
our pecuniary condition is no better than when we 
came hither. 


| nurse, who 


»he is a tall boy now, and 





“T have taken advantage of Leon’s illness to tell 
pan the exact truth about our circumstances, in the 
ope that you can do something to produce a change 
for the better. 
“ We are living in lodgings in this city, which are 
itively shabby for people of respectable condition. 
‘e have but two servants, one of whom is Evelyn’s 
not consent to leave her. My son 
has been brought from England and_ placed at school 
here, and he is making great progress:in his studies ; 
‘very handsome one, I 
mustsay, though strangers: do .say that he greatly 
resembles me. f: 
“Evelyn has been removed from be 
Parisian school, because her fathe ‘ 
could no longer afford to her » 


quite a young lady now, and should “be 


into society, but Leon wil? not listen to suc i 
and seems anxious to keep her.’ “to bi 
I have no voice in the wale That all 
fluence over my husband, and the ‘language he 4 
uses to me is dreadful. - ! 
hea’ 
d 


© He now lies before me in 
ing as ghastly as if dead. 4 
destroying him I am sone e him in-small 
quantities to ent him from sitking at ouce, for he 
has had a terrific attack of delirium. This is not the 
but I feared it would be the last, for his suf- 

irful to witness. ; 

he will return to'England as soon 
ieenough ‘to make the voyage, and I 
littl ‘danger in his doing so, for 
asibly 
‘in the anew. 
your nephew. 

_ “Obt dea uu. would only consent that he 
shall return land, his ine could be 
faithieey preserved, and we should all be happier and 
es L also fi of the daughte 

* Poor Leon yearns for a sight of r 
he has not seen since her infancy, and T think it will 
be cruel to deny him permission to return to England 
before he dies. 

“Tam sure that he cannot live very long, and I 
dread the thought of his dying in # foreign land, 
leaving me helpless and destitute of means, for the 
money we draw from you is all due before it reaches 


slumbe  look- 
ulants that are 


nged that no one d po 
“sir, it 
his 


us. 

“Evelyn is a good and dutiful girl, and her father 
seems to think more of her. since his last illness than 
he has since the birth of his son, and your refusal to 
make Maitland an equal heir with his cousin. You 
know best—but I think it was a hard decision. 

“ This isa rambling letter, but you must excuse 
me as it has been written at intervals while my 
husband slept.—Your affectionate but deeply tried 

“ AUGUSTA.” 


There was a postscript added three days later in a 
searcely legible hand, which ran thus : 


“Leon is worse, I scarcely think he will live 
through the night and Iam here with two children 
dependent upon me, without five pounds in the world, 
and all the expenses of my husband's illness to pay. 
Pray send some one to my assistance, for I have no 
friend on whom I can call, and Iam utterly unused 
to business, Aveusta.” 


Mrs. Ashley hesitated before reading the last lines, 
but the squire insisted. 

“There is something more—read all—let me know 
the worst.” 

She. obeyed him, and he covered his face with his 
clasped hands and sat so long motionless that she 
became alarmed and laid her hand upon his shoulder 
to arouse him from the ‘painful reverie into which he 
had fallen. 

When he lifted his face she was struck with the 
change that had passed over it, it looked drawn and 
unearthly, and she apprehensively sa‘d: 

“ This distracting news has proved too much for 
you, But surely you have been prepared for it by 
what we have heard before. For years you have 
known that the supposed Leon Larne was leading a 
very, fast life in most, dissipated and reckless company, 
and to break down in the heyday of existence is the 
oneal result of such a course.” 

Vith difficulty did Mrs, Ashley tone her voice to 


the requisite d of sympathy, for in her heart was’ 


the exultin ief that by this time the man she so 
deeply dreaded was no more, that he was removed 
before the decease of his father placed power in his 
vicious hands which she felt sure he would abuse, 

The squire mournfully’ replied ; 

“T have long feared that such must be the end of 
Leon’s ignoble career, but the pang is not lees keen 
because it has been anticipated. I have unconsciously 
cherished the hope that he would in time repent of 
his evil course-and make an effort to redeem himself. 
But now all is at an end, and the son for whom I once 
hoped so much has probably died the death of the 
drunken profligate. It is bittér grief and humilia- 





tion to me, and I feel that his wretched fate will ren@ 
from me the remnant of life that might yet have beem 
mine.” 

His pale sunken features and failing voice alarme® 
Mrs. Ashley, and she rang and ordered wine 
to be brought in. The stimulant revived hisstrengtb,, 
but he complained of feeling weary, and no time wae 
lost in removing him to his bed. 

When the servants had retired and left them to~ 
gether, again Squire Ashley renewed the conversa- 
tion his faintness had interrupted. 

She was sitting beside the bed holding his hand im 
her own, when he suddenly unclosed his eyes, and 
turning towards her, said: 

“Daisy, I have already determined on what ie 

ry to be done in this sad crisis of poor Leon’e 

fairs. If he dies, that helpless fine lady he pre- 

d to Grace must not, be left there with my two 

grandchildren, with no friend to turn to and no means 
of living. 

“TI could send money in the usual way, but it 
would be longer in reaching Augusta.than if am 
agent from me sought her out without delay. Evem 
if she were to receive it promptly, I do not think she 
has judgment to useit rightly. ii Leon yet survives, 
he has by \this time partially regained his health, and 
hé will, of course, return to his old courses; in the 
indulgence of the absorbing passion that has con- 
cana his resources, he will throw away such sums 
as I may send him, and his wife and children will 
obtain little betiefit from my liberality. My son muss 
not.return to this country, but his desire to behold 
his daughter can be gratified in another way.” 

He paused, earnestly regarding her bowed face, 
and Mrs. Ashley faintly asked : 

“ What then, do you propose to do? Would you 
consent to part from Bessie, merely to gratify a 
parent who has hitherto shown the greatest indiffer- 
ence toward her? One who merely makes this new- 
born desire to’see his child an excuse for returning te 
England? Besides, Bessie is not aware that such a 
being as your son is still in existence. She has beem 
taught to believe that her father died when she was 
an infant.” 

“ Margaret, I am sorry that you view my plan with 
dissatisfaction, for it must be carried out. It is wel? 
that we arranged that the marriage of Frank and 
Bessie shall take place to-morrow, for by the nights 
train they must set out ona bridal tour to France: 
Frank can carry such assistance as she may nead to 
the poor woman who wrote that letter, for even if 
Leon yet lives, what I send shall be for her use, an@ 
that of the young creatures my reckless son kéeps in 
poverty. I do not think he will dic, and Bessie will 
have an opportunity of seeing her father; we wilt 
leave it to him to reveal their relationship, if he 
Should see fit to do so, I cannot rest till I have sent 
some one to look’after Augusta and the children, and 
Frank is the only person I dare trust with the secret 
of poor Leon.” 

After a pause, Mrs. Ashley replied : 

“Tt seems necessary for Frank to be your agent, 
but will it not be best to have the ceremony of 
marriage performed on the day of his departure, thus 
making sure of their union, and then send him om 

is errand unaccompanied by Bessie? She seems 
reluctant to marry just now, and this will be a fair 
compromise. In the months that Frank must be 
absent from her, she will make up her mind to re- 
ceive him on his return with the tenderness of a true 
wife.” 

“ But that will scarcely be treating either her hus- 
band or her father with fairness,” objected the squire, 
“and I own to you that I wish my gon, if still in 
life, to see what a charming young creature his 
daughter is. Can you not consent to give up your 
darling a few months, Daisy, that she may visit him 
who bas the strongest earthly claim upon her ?” 

Mrs. Ashley crushed down her extreme repugnance 
to the thought of placing Bessie in contact with a 
man whom she so deeply dreaded and despised as 
she did Leon Ashley, for she saw that her husband’s 
heart was set upon it, and she knew that she could 
bring forward no reason that would be satisfactory 
to him for her opposition to his plan. 

In a resigned voice she said: 

“Perhaps I am selfish in my affection for the dear 
child, and { own that I am jealous that even her own 
father shall step between Bessie and; those who have 
had the care of her from her infancy. He has done 
nothing for her, and we everything, and we have 
the best right to the first place in her affections. But 
if it is your will that sbe shall go on this journey 
with Frank, I will say nothing more to oppose you.” 

“Thank you, my good wife; I knew that you 
‘would be reasonable as soon as you understood the 
necessity that rules me. It is right for Bessie to go, 
and therefore I must insist that it shall be so. I wil? 
release you now, that you may go to the dear child, 
and inform her of the journey that is before her. 
The prospect may reconcile her to her hurried nuptials. 
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whom. There are often found vast chambers cut in 
solid rock, that have more the seeming of subter- 
ranean palaces than anything else. And my bearded 
Jew, Sadoc, burrows in one of these, so ingeniously 
contrived, that both air and light are freely admitted.” 

“ You spoke also of a daughter?” 

“J did, most valorous; and you may go far before 

ma Will find such another bit of Israclitish beauty. 

ras my taste runs, I am as well satisfied with 
Nicolette, her handmaiden,” replied Ahab, with extreme 
complacence. 

“J think I see what turns the weather-vane, 
said Sir Raoul, smiling. “You made good use of 
your time, doubtless, when you had access to this 
Nicolette.” 

“T can’t deny but I practised my best graces, and 
showed my wit to the best advantage; and I flatter 
myself that when I undertake to be agreeable, nobody 
in the world can come within a mile of me. Knows 
ing tbat I shall win or lose, I give myself no uneasi- 
ness about the result, certain that I shall die at just 
the same identical moment in either case. No damsel, 
though ever so pretty, ever kept a mau from dying. 
Woman can produce heartaches, aud manifold other 
diseases, but I'll be blamed if she can cure the simplest 
complaint, except hunger.” 

“ How far is it to the stone palace of Sadoc ?” 

“I canvot tell. I think we might reach it in three 
hours, with moderate travelling.” 

Sir Raoul had too much good sense to press his 
company much upon Leolinve. 

Sometimes he rode in advance, close to their guide, 
Ahab, at others dropped behind; but never, unless 
addressed by Boabdil, placed himself near the prin- 
cess: and when he ventured to do so, exercised such 
judgment and delicacy, that she could not help being 
flattered by his discretion. 

In this way he imperceptibly gained an advantage 
over her, a woman always being ready to grant those 
little attentions which cost her no effort, yet give 
much pleasure, providing they are not abused and 
misconstrued by masculine vanity. In short, the 
Knight of the Red Cross was making good progress 
in the esteem of Leoline, though not perbaps sensible 
of the fact. 

They continued their flight without further inter- 
ruption until two hours after sunrise,’ when they 
entered a very mountainous and ‘rocky region, where 
they curved and wound about strangely through 
passes and defiles 

They came, at length, toa narrow yet verdant ra- 
vine, through which trickled musically a small stream 
of water, a thousand wild flowers drawing nourishi- 
iment from its moisture, giving it perfume in return. 
Crossing this, a mountain of rock defied their further 
progress. 

“We have finished our journey,” said Ahab. “We 
uave arrived at the stone palace of Sadoc, the Jew.” 

“T seé no palace of any kind!" growled Ali. 

“Nor would ove of your dullness ever discover it,’ 
replied Ahab. “ Horseflesh, my masters, can go no 
further.” 

Ahab! the Witty sprang to the ground and passed 
between the large rocks, separated just enough toallow 
a convenient passage, and then ran up what appeared 
to be natural steps in the nearly perpendicular side 
of the mountain. He leaped nimbly from step to step 
like‘a goat. 

This proceeding was watched with interest by those 
who had trusted to his fidelity, and whose safety de- 
pended so much upon the event. 

Ahab stood presently on a small shelf, which 
seemed to owe nothing to the art of man for its pecu- 
liar shape. 

Picking up a small stone, he struck several distinct 
blows on the rock, which on that side formed nearly 
the entire face of the mountain. The utmost silence 
followed this knocking. Old Ali muttered, and Boabdil 
showed signs of impatience. Nothing discouraged, 
Ahab let fly his blows again with increased vigour. 

“Let him thump!” said Ali, “and that is all the 
good it'll do. Perhaps he expects the mountain to 
open, and an enchanted palace to appear!” 

This sneer had scarcely died on the grumbler’s lips 
when a voice responded from the interior of the rock, 
with a peculiarly muffled and hollow sound. 

“Who disturbs me,” it said, ‘“‘at my morning 

yers ?” 

“It isa friend that knocks,” answered Ahab. 

“ Who taught you the signal ?” 

“One of your own: household, worthy Sadoc. 
Remember you not my voice?” 

“I know nobody's voice. Go away, whoever you 
are, and vex not one who bas renounced the world 
and all its vanities,” replied Sadoc, in a querulous 
tone. 

“Not so, pious Israelite. You ‘have with you a 
@aughter and a maiden; and daughters and maidens 
are the greatest vanitiesia the world. I am Abab, the 
youth who chanced once todo you a friendly turn, 
end discovered also your retreat.” 


” 





“ Are you alone ?” asked Sadoc, cautiously. 

“T cannot say that Iam; but I am so near alone 
that there are but six with me, all told.” 

“What does the young heathen say? Do my ears 
deceive me? Begone, you whelp of idolatry! I 
have no entertainment for sojourners within my 
narrow cell.” 

“ We'll see about that!” retorted Ahab. “TI have 
a bag of a certain black powder with me, which, if 
crammed into the crevices of thy door, and set on 
fire, will blow you smack into the bosom of Abraham.” 

“God of my fathers!” groaned Sadoc. ‘* When 
will our persecutions cease ?” 

“When you open the door,” answered Ahab, 
practically. “But lest you should not, I will begin 
stuffing in the same black powder I mentioned.” 

“ Of what degree are those with you?” 

“Of any or all degrees, just as it may best suit 
you. But I ¢an tell — that they are many degrees 
impatient at your delay. Also, that there is a lady 
among them more beautiful than your daughter 
Salome, who stands much in need of rest and refresh- 
ment.” 

“T am afraid, importunate stripling, to admit 
strangers within my gates. It is a time of persecu- 
tion and distress among my peop'e. We know not 
how to distinguish friend from foe. Our confidence is 
often abused, and our faith tampered with. Our slow 
and painful accumulations are unjustly wrested from 
us, and we have no city nor abiding-placejon the earth.” 

“ All of which,” answered Ahab, ‘lies nothing to 
do with the subject. I swear by the Prophet tliat 
you shall not be barmed by those I bring. They are 
as hunted and miserable as ever was a desceudant of 
Israel. They wart neither your gold, nor your 
daughter, nor your life, nor your faiths « They. will 
bring a blessing and not &@ curse.” 

“ Stop one moment, young heathen, while I look- 
atthem. I would see in what array they come.” 

“ Let your observations be short, or the rocks will 
soon be tumbling about your head.” 

“TI see,” said Sadoc, and his voice came from a 
greater distance than before, “two cavaliers in full 
armour, with dreadful’ spears in their hands, and 
swords girt at their loins, bestriding mighty beasts of 
war. My heart misgives me, young Ahab! I am 
betrayed into the hands of men of blood, that do 
battle with carnal weapons.” 

At this stage of affairs, Sir Raoul, losing all patience, 
cried out : 

“In the name of the Holy Patriarchs, old man, 
cast aside your cowardly fears, and give shelter, if in 
your power, to a fair lady in distress. Refuse a 
request so reasonable, and I swear by those Books of 
the Law which you profess to revere, to enter your 
rocky fortress by force !” 

*'Dhe will of heaven be done!” muttered Sadoc. and 
presently he was seen standing beside Ahab. 

(To be continued) 


EVA ASHLEY. 
—_q———_ 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 
A SUDDEN BE?TPROTHAL. 


“ Waar do you say to grandpa’s proposal, Bessie ?” 
he mechanically asked; and he stretched forth his 
arm, fearing that she might faint, and fall without 
support. 

But Bessie rallied quickly, and with more spirit than 
either of the listeners expected, she replied : 

“T am sorry to thwart grandpa, but our marriage 
cannot yet take place. We are both too young and 
inexperienced ‘to assume the ‘serious duties of life. 
I have always been told that we were to be married 
some day, but there is no need of being in a hurry. 
We can pledge ourselves to grandpa, that even if he 
is removed from us we will consider his wishes as 
sacred, and at some future day fulfil the contract 
we can form now for his satisfaction.” 

“ Bless the child! how glibly she talks,.and how 
sensibly, too,” said the squire. “If I believed that 
you would only adhere to the contract, Béssie, it 
would answer my purpose just as well; but how am 
I to feel assured that neither you nor Fravk may 
prove inconstant ?” 

“Ay,” broke in the persuasive voice of Mrs. 
Ashley, “ that is the vital point atissue. Better far 
will it be for you to remove temptation from your 
hearts, by vowing them to each other without further 
delay. It is the strongest wish of my heart to see 
you and Frank united, Bessie,as it is that of your 
grandfather. I know that you are suited to each 
other, and happiness must crown your union.” 

“ But we are first cousins, Minny; and to tell you 
the truth, I don’t care about one so nearly 
related tome. Frank seemsalniost like my brother,” 


pouted Bessie. 
L 


“Pooh! cousigs marry every day, and so fer as 1 





know, they are as happy and prosperous as those that 
are not related. Bessie, have. you no respect ‘for 
Squire Asuley’s wishes and mine?. scarcely ex- 
pected this opposition from you.” 

In spite of this rebuke, Bessie persisted : 

“T can't see why you and’ grandpa insist that 
Frank and I shall be married, when we neither of us 
wish it for several years to come. There is plenty 
for us both, and I had rather give Frank the whiole 
éstate than give him my hand. before I understand 
my own heart sufficiently to know whether he is the 
nian J ought to marry.” 

. Mrs. Ashley was about to reply, but Frank broke 
in: 

“Why Bessy, you little casuist, why should you 
doubt that? Iama right proper fellow, and I mean 
to make you the best.of husbands. IfI don’t profess 
to adore you, and all that, I love you just as dearly 
asl can; as to the money,I don’t see’how that is 
concerned in it; the law will divide it between us, I 
suppose, after giving Minny her third. ButI hope 
grandpa will live many years yet to enjoy his own.” 

“Thank you, lad, but my course is almost) run. 
Has it never occurred to you, Frank, that I may make 
a will, aud make obedience to its provisions on tlic 
part of yourself and Bessie imperative upon you, if 
you would hereafter enjoy my wealth?” 

Wentworth looked surprised, and presently said: 

“T had no idea, sir, that you would think. it neces- 
sary to compel Bessie and myself to choose each other. 
We are well enough disposed to obey your wishes, 
if you will give us time to make our own arrange- 
ments.” 

“T hoped that uo compulsion would be necessary. 
I certainly do most ardently desire to see you and 
Bessie united; and I have neglected nothing which 
can insure*the fulfilment of my wishes. You seem 
well enough disposed to gratify me, Frank, but I ain 
sorry to see iu Bessie @ rebellious spirit, which will 
not contribute to her future happiness,” 

His pained tone struck upou the ‘sensitive heart of 
Bessie, aud in a moment she was kneeling beside him, 
holding his haud in hers, and, with quick penitence 
she said: 

“* My dear, dear grandpa, I am quick of temper and 
free ot speech, but I will no longer oppose you. If 
your heart is set on this thing, I will not thwart you. 
I am but a silly child, but-if Frank is willing to take 
me as Lam, | will not refuse to obey you. We might 
have waited till we were older and wiser, but if you 
command me to do so, I will give him my hand at 
once, and try and make him a wife.” 

Squire Ashley passed his hand caressingly over Ler 
bowed head, and said: 

“That is right, and you are my own good child 
again. Come, Frank—name the day on which vou 
will take this submissivejlittle martyr ‘ for better, for 
worse.’” 

“The sooner the better,” was the ready response. 
“ Since we are to be executed, let it be without delay. 
Don’t look so solemn, Bessie; it will only be like 
taking a cold douche, and when it’s over, we shall 
both feel the better forit. 1 know that [shall be as 
happy as a king—ought to be; and I promise to treat 
you en prince. There, darling, don’t let me see tears 
in your lovely eyes, because they are giving you to 
me for my wife.” 

Dimples broke over the chaming mouth of the 
young: girl, and she dashed away her tears as se 
placed Ler hand in that of Wentworth, and said: 

‘You are a dear good boy, Frank, and I hope tliat 
I can love you as—as I ought. But you must give 
me time—you know we cannot school the heart all at 
once. Besides, it is so humdrum to marry somebody 
I have known all my life, with no romance, no diffi- 
culty about it.” 

Frank raised her hand to his: lips; and laughivg!y 
replied : 

“Oh! oh! little sentimental,thatis where the shoo 
pinches, is it? Wecan get up'some difficulties after 
we are married, you know.. I have read some nice 
stories about laiies married without their full consent 
learning to love their husbands all the better after 
they were united for not caring a pin for them before- 
hand. We will follow in their footsteps, Bessie, and 
I will prove such a fascinating fellow that you, will 
— be able to resist me. So that objection is settled, 

ho: ? 

The listeners could only laugh at.this nonsense, and 
Mrs. Ashley said: 

“TI may congratulate you then, my dears,'on tlie 
event which is soon to come on. Since you are both 
agreed as to the expediency of awspeedy union, I 
will name the day: | Let it be to-morrow.” 

* So soon!” exclaimed Bessie, in ‘dismay. ‘‘ Ob, 
Minny, 1 shall have no time toget ready.” 

“Nousense, child, you have! everything you can 
need, even if you are married at) once, . You are not 
going on a bridal tour, and I flatter on oe 
wardrobe is always sufficiently supplied for * 
change as you méditate” 
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Bessie would still have demurred, but Frank spoke 
with a tender joyfulness in his tones that contradicted 
the lightness of his words. 

“ Come, little wife, since you must be a victim, sub- 
mit to the sacrifice gracefully, and gain some credit for 
making it. 

Bessie became very pale, but she quietly replied : 

“Since there is pa fad from the destiny that has 
been awarded us, we may as well consent to fulfil it 
atonce. Iam afraid that you will have the worst 
part of the bargain, Frank, for I am not eee. of 
a very submissive temper, and I may prove anything 
but a suitable wife for ‘e 

“T am willing to it,” was the confident reply ; 

ley heartily said : 

“Then it is settled, and to-morrow afternoon the 
parson can e over and marry you as quietly as 
Daisy were united.” 


Bessie kissed him, and pipers: 
“Let room now, grandpa, to think 
y , and 1 am in such 


over all ral spicits 
)compose my spi 
eee, hae promised my 


a fatter, # 
retty of, and think only of how 
ping to be with 66 gallant and band- 


of the o to take 
om thera which he 


happy you are, 


them. 


The labour of 
plished, .ghe believed, and in a few hours Bessie 


heir, she was sure of ber daugh- 
;-as mi of Aslurst, and ber 

e assurance that the 
great object life was on the.eve of attain- 
ment. 

The lamp was lighted, and the tea brought in. Mrs. 
Ashley aroused herself from her reverie in time to 
pour out the steaming liquid, and put into the squire’s 
cup the exact quantity of cream and sugar be liked. 

He smiled on ber ashe quaffed it. 

“Hebe never more delicious nectar to the 
gods than this,and I have my doubts whether she 
was half as charming as my handmaiden.” 

She laughed merrily and replied : 

“You are adear old flatterer, but I am not vain 
enough to credit half the pretty things you say of 
me.” 

His reply was interrupted by the appearance at the 
door of the lad whose business it was to visit the 
neighbouring post-office and bring back the mail. 

He carried a small bag in his hand which seemed 
quite full, and the squire set down his cup as he 
said : 

“T do hope there is a letter from France. It is so 
long, so.long since I heard, that Iam uneasy, Pray 
examine the mail as quickly as you can, my dear, and 
if you find a foreign letter read it to me before lookiag 
further.” 

Mrs,, Ashtey unlocked the bag and poured its con- 
tents onthe table, , 

‘The..most of them proved to be newspa: and 
magazines, but at the very bottom was found a letter 
from Mrs. Leon Ashley. 

She broke the seal, glanced down the page, slightly 
changed colour, and pre to read at the command 
of her husband, though she greatly feared the effect 
of the tidings it contained.; 

j “Vienna, May 5, 18—. 

“ Dear Uncwe,-I write to you without the know- 
ledge of my poor Leon, who is confined to his bed 
with an illness from which I sadly fear he will never 
recover. 

“The climate of this does not agree with 
him, and. of-late years his habits bave been such 
that his constitution is prematurely broken down. I 
do not wish to complain of my busband, and I have 
hitherto borne with avergshiag in silence, because [ 
married him for love,, meant what I said: when 
1 took him ‘for better or for worse.’ 

“But endurance, even on the part of a devoted 
wife, has its limits, and mine has at length failed 
me... Of late, Leon has given himself up to gambling 
and drinking to. such excess as would terrify .you if 
you were near, and could witness his mad acts, 

“Even with our large income, he has long kept 
me on the most limited. allowance, and his failure to 
pay all his gambling debts drove him from Paris to 
this place. 

“Th the change would restore him to his 
senses, but he finds here plenty who have the same 
passion for dissipation which is destroying him, and 
our pecuniary condition is no better than when we 
came hither. 


-he is a tall boy now, and 


#0 mab¥" years was nearly accom- 





“T have taken advantage of Leon’s illness to tell 
= the exact truth about our circumstances, in the 
ope that you can do something to produce a change 
for the better. 
“ We are living in lodgings in this city, which are 
pontine, shabby for people of respectable condition. 
6 have but two servants, one of whom is Evelyn’s 
nurse, who will not consent to leave her. My son 
has been brought from England and_ placed at seliool 
here, and he is making great progress*iy his studies ; 
‘very handsome one, I 
vsay that he greatly 


fashionable 


mustsay, though strangers’ 
resembles me. a 

“Evelyn has been removed) from 
Parisian school, because her fathe 


found ‘that be 
could no longer afford to keep her . She is 
quite a young lady now, and should*be® ™ 
ich a thi 


into society, but Leon will not listen 
and seems anxious to keep her, 

I have no voice in the matte ‘ Thave. 
fluence over my husband, an Tan 
uses to me is dreadful. ba ) 

“ He now lies before me in a heayy sl - look- 
ing as ghastly as if dead. ulants that are 
destroying him I am rag sag give him in-small 

prevent him from sitking at ouce, fore 

terrific attack of delirium. This is not the 

ut I feared it would be the last, for his suf- 

© fearful to witness. 

he will return to’ England as soon 
ough ‘to make the voyage, and I 
little danger in his doing so, for 
» changed that no one could possibly 
handsome Leon Ashley in the bloated 
man who calls himself nephew. 
pf dear sir, 2B they gd only consent that he 
return to his native land, his i could be 
Sey prcectves, and we should all be happier and 
es L also for a sight of the daughter 

* Poor Leon yearns for a sigh 
he has uot seen since her infancy, and I think it will 
be cruel to deny him permission to return to England 
before he dies. 

“Tam sure that he cannot live very long, and I 
dread the thought of his dying in » foreign land, 
leaving me helpless and destitute of means, for the 
money we draw from you is all due before it reaches 


us. 

“Evelyn is a good and dutiful girl, and ber father 
seems to think more of her since his last illness than 
he has since the birth of his son, and your refusal to 
make Maitland an equal heir with his cousin. You 
know best—bat I think it was 4 hard decision. 

“ This isa rambling letter, but you must excuse 
me as it has been written at intervals while my 
husband slept.—Your affectionate but deeply tried 

“ AUGUSTA.” 


There was a postscript added three days later in a 
searcely legible hand, which ran thus : 


“Leon is worse, I scarcely think he will live 
through the night and Iam here with two children 
dependent upon me, without five pounds in the world, 
and all the expenses of my busband’s illdess to pay. 
Pray send some one to my assistance, for I have no 
friend on whom I can call, anc. I am utterly unused 
to business, Aveusra.” 


Mrs. Ashley hesitated before reading the last lines, 
but the squire insisted. 

“There is something more—read all—let me know 
the worst.” 

She obeyed him, and he covered his face with his 
clasped bands and sat so long motionless that she 
became alarmed and laid her hand upon his shoulder 
to arouse him from the ‘painful reverie into which he 


had fallen. 

When he lifted his face she was struck with the 
change that had passed over it, it looked drawn and 
unearthly, and she apprehensively sa‘d: 

“ This distracting news has proved too much for 
you, But surely you have been prepared for it by 
what we have heard before. For years you have 
known that the supposed Leon Larne was leading a 
very. fast life in most dissipated and reckless company, 
and to break down in the heyday of existence is the 
natural result of such a course.” 

With difficulty did Mrs, Ashley’ tone her voice to 
the requisite degree of sympathy, for in her heart was’ 
the snitieg. belief that by. this time the man she so 
deeply dreaded was no more, that he was removed 
before the decease of his father placed power in his 
vicious hands which she felt sure he would abuse. 

The squire mournfully’ replied ; 

“T have long feared that such must be the end of 
Leon’s iguoble career, but the pang is not less keen 
because it has been anticipated. I have unconsciously 
cherished the hope that he would in time repent of 
his evil course-and make an effort to redeem himself. 
But now all is at an end, and the son for whom I once 
hoped so much has probably died the death of the 
drunken profligate. It isa bittér grief and humilia- 





tion to me, and I feel that his wretched fate will rend 
from me the remnant of life that might yet have beer 
mine.” 

His pale sunken features and failing voice alarme® 
Mrs. Ashley, and she rang and ordered wine 
to be brought in. The stimulant revived hisstrengtb,, 
but he complained of feeling weary, and no time was 
lost in removing him to his bed. 

When the servants had retired and loft tlem to~ 
gether, again Squire Ashley renewed the conversa 
tion his faintness had interrupted. 

She was sitting beside the bed holding his hand im 
her own, when he suddenly unclosed his eyes, and 
turning towards her, said: 

“Daisy, I have already determined on what ia 

essary to be done in this sad crisis of poor Leon’® 

i If he dies, that helpless fine lady he pre- 

to Grace must not, be left there with my two 
grandchildren, with no friend to turn to and no means 
of living. 

“T could send money in the usual way, but it 
would be longer in reaching Augusta.than if am 
agent from me sought her out without delay. Evem 
if she were to receive it promptly, I do not think she 
has judgment to use it rightly. ti Leon yet survives, 
he has by jthis time partially regained his health, and 
hé will, of course, return to his old courses; in the 
indulgence of tho absorbing passion that has con- 
su his resources, he will throw away such sums 
as I may send him, and his wife and children will 
obtain little betiefit from my liberality. My son muss 
not.return to this country, but his desire to behold 
his daughter can be gratified in another way.” 

He paused, earnestly regarding her bowed face, 
and Mrs. Ashley faintly asked : 

“ What then, do you proposes to do? Would you 
consent to part from Bessie, merely to gratify a 
parent who has hitherto shown the greatest indiffer- 
ence toward her? One who merely makes this new- 
born desire to’see his child an excuse for returning te 
England? Besides, Bessie is not aware that such a 
being as your son is still in existence. She has beem 
taught to believe that her father died when she was 
an infant.” 

“Margaret, I am sorry that you view my plan with 
dissatisfaction, for it must be carried out. It is wel 
that we arranged that the marriage of Frank and 
Bessie shall take place to-morrow, for by the nights 
train they must set out ona bridal tour to France: 
Frank can carry such assistance as she may nead to 
the poor woman who wrote that letter, for even if 
Leon yet lives, what I send shall be for her use, an@ 
that of the young creatures my reckless son kéeps in 
poverty. I do not think he will dic, and Bessie will 
have an opportunity of seeing her father; we wilt 
leave it to him to reveal their relationship, if he 
should see fit to do so, I cannot rest till I have sent 
some one to look’after Augusta and the children, and 
Frank is the only person I dare trust with the secret 
of poor Leon.” 

After a pause, Mrs. Ashley replied : 

“Tt seems necessary for Frank to be your agent, 
but will it not be best to have the ceremony of 
marriage performed on the day of his departure, thus 
making sure of their union, and then send him om 


"his errand unaccompanied by Bessie? She seems 


reluctant to marry just now, and this will be a fair 
compromise, In the months that Frank must be 
absent from her, she will make up her mind to re- 
ceive him on his return with the tenderness of a true 
wife.” 

“ But that will scarcely be treating either her hus- 
band or her father with fairness,” objected the squire, 
“and I own to you that I wish my son, if still in 
life, to see what a charming young creature his 
daughter is. Can you not consent to give up your 
darling a few months, Daisy, that she may visit him 
who bas the strongest earthly claim upon her ?” 

Mrs. Ashley crushed down her extreme repugnance 
to the thought of placing Bessie in contact with a 
man whom she so deeply dreaded and despised as 
she did Leon Ashley, for she saw that her husband’s 
heart was set upon it, and sho knew that she could 
bring forward no reason that would be satisfactory 
to him for her opposition to his plan. 

In a resigned voice she said: 

“Perhaps I am selfish in my affection for the dear 
child, and f own that I am jealous that even her own 
father shall step between Bessie and, these ‘who have 
had the care of her from her infancy. He has done 
nothing for her, and we everything, and we have 
the best right to the first place in her affections, But 
if it is your will that sbe shall go on this journey 
with Frank, I will say nothing more to oppose you.” 

“Thank you, my good wife; I knew that you 
would be reasonable as soon as you understood the 
necessity that rules me. It is right for Bessie to go, 
and therefore I must insist that it shall be so. I wil? 
release you now, that you may go to the dear child, 
and inform her of the journey that is before her. 
The prospect may reconcile her to her hurried nuptials. 
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Send Frank to me; I wish 2 talk to him. I must 
confide to him the secret which has been so long 
kept, and prepare him for the duty he will have to 
perform.” 

“Had you not better wait till morning? You are 
not strong enough to bear so much excitement.” 

“T cannot rest till this is off my mind—so the lad 
had better come as soon as possible. The wine I drank 
has given me fictitious strength, which will sustain 
me through the interview, and when it is over per- 
baps I shall be able to repose peacefully.” 

“ Then I will send Frank at once.” 

She arose, arranged his pillows more comfortably, 
and left the room. 

In a few moments young Wentworth entered, 
apparently much surprised at this unusual summons- 
As he took the vacant, chair, he said : 

* Your message came at the nick of time, sir, for I 
was just on the eve of taking wing for Mr. Welby’s. 
Bessie refused to leave her room when tea was ready, 
you and Minny had yours in the library, and I felt 
myself so completely deserted that I was about to 
ay for the night in search of some companion- 
ship.” 

The listener smiled faintly. 

“ T supposed that you and Bessie be glad to be left 
téte-a-téte, and I had no idea that the little gipsy 
would run away from you the very day she had pro- 
mised to marry you.” 

Frank had nothing to say in reply, and his grand- 
father paused so long after uttering these words that 
he began to fidget, and wonder whaton earth he could 
have to say to him at that hour of night. 

At length Squire Ashley said: 

“T see that you are becoming impatient, but if you 
could divine the painful nature of the revelation I am 
compelled to make to you, you would feel little sur- 
prised at my hesitation.” 

The young man was instantly quict and attentive. 
He said: 

“ Pardon me, sir, I never can keep still long, but I 
hope I do not disturb you.” 

“Not much, lad; but it is useless to defer what 
must be said. Frank, I have implicit faith in your 
honour, and I believe that a secret confided to you 
will be held inviolate.” 

Wentworth’s eyes widened, but he promptly said : 

“ Assuredly, sir, my word is as sacred as an oath 
would be to many persons. Besides, young and giddy 
as IT am, I never betray confidence that is reposed in 
me. 

With some bitterness, the squire replied : 

“You will be sure to keep this one, Frank. for 








[SQUIRE ASHLEY'S PROPOSAL. } 


family honour is too deeply concerned in it to permit 
you to reveal to any other being what I am about to 
confide to you.” 

Frank’s interest was now vividly excited, and he 
bent his head to listen to the tremulous tones of his 
grandfather's voice, as he immediately commenced the 
promised revelation. ; 

To his intense astonishment, he learned that the 
uncle he believed lying in the graveyard was still 
living in Europe, under a feigned name, and the out- 
lines of his disgraceful sory were rapidly sketehed for 
him. 

The necessity that he should visit Vienna imme- 
diately, that he might carry assistance to the wife and 
children of Leon Ashley, was made known to him. 
Whether he were living or dead, they would require 
protection from the selfish prodigality which im- 
poverished them, and Frank alone could be the agent 
to carry assistance to them. ; 

When Squire Ashley paused, exhausted by speak- 
ing so long, the young man earnestly said: 

“This is a strange and sad history, sir, but you 
may rely on me to serve you to the utmost of my 
ability. Ihave long desired to visit the Continent, 
and although I could have wished to goon a less 
painful errand, {I shall still find much enjoyment in the 
tour, especially with Bessie for my companion. Poor 
girl! she does not know that she is going to see her 
father ; and if I could, I would always conceal from 
her that this unfortunate man stands in that relation 
to her.” 

Squire Ashley impressively replied: 

“ | wish you to understand that unless my son reveals 
himself to her in his true character, Bessie must 
remain in ignorance of the tie that exists between 
them. I shall leave Leon to decide on his course 
himself.” 

“That wil be best, sir; and I only hope that my 
uncle will preserve his own secret from the know- 
ledge of his daughter. Dear Bessie is too bright 
and young to have her life clouded by such a revela- 
tion as this would be to her.” 

“T think Leon will save himself the mortification 
of enlightening her. Now liste. attentively to what 
I wish you to do, Frank. In my escritoire you will 
find a large sum of money, a portion of which was 
ee in lately by the steward of the Arden estates. 

shall also. give you an order on my banker in 
London for additional supplies. You will be married 
to-morrow afternoon, as has already been arranged, 
and take the night train for the metropolis. Your 


money must be converted into bills of exchange, and” 


when you reach Vienna, seek out the helpless family 
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you are sent to succour, and do the best you can Yo re- 
lieve them from the pressure of debt. If my ‘son is 

et living, do not trust the money if his possession, 
or he would throw it into the same vortex which has 
swallowed up the large sums I have hitherto sent him, 
but use it for the benefit of his family ?” 

“ You fully understand what I wish done, rank ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I think I do; and I promise to obey you 
as far as I ibly can. If—if I find my uncle dead, 
what would you wish to be done with his family ?” 

“fn that event they ‘must ‘return to this country 
with you. His daughter is the heiress to the Arden 
estates, and her stepmother and brother can live with 
her in the family mansion till I can make some more 
suitable arrangement for them.” 

Frank observed that the voice of the speaker sank 
away into a faint whisper, as if all his vital strength 
was exhausted, and he arose and said: 

“T think I understand what you wish done, sir, 
and I pledge you my honour to fulfil yeur intentions 
to the very best of my ability.’“You are tired and 
worn out now, and it will be best to defer any further 
directions you may wish to give me till to-morrow.” 

“God bless you, Frank,” said his grandfather, 
feebly grasping his hand. ‘“ You-are a comfortand a 
pride to me now, though I so long and so persistently 
thrust you from my heart. Forgive my long negléét, 
lad, andthe bardness of nature that suffered your 
poor mother to die in poverty.” : 

It was the first time Squire Ashley had ever spoken 
to him of his mother, and the young man was deeply 
affected. He said : ‘ ‘ 

“Dear grandpa, your kindness to'me has obliterated 
the memory of all that. I oweso much to you that 
I should be an ungrateful wretch to tliink of wrongs 
which have been repented of, and, as far'as possible, 
atoned:” 

“Yon are a noble fellow, Frank, and I hope that 
you and Bessie will be happy together. I sometimes 
fear that I have dene wrong in making my will as I 
have, but it was intended for the best.” 

“T have no more doubt of thyt, sir, than T have 
that Bessie and I will be a model couple.’ I anf quite 
satisfied with my lot, as I told her this afterndtn, and 
her objections arise from shyness more than from any 
repugnance to our union. You shall see, sir, what 
happy pair we will make.” 

The old man sighed, and faintly said: 

“T hope so, lad; and now leave me,for I feel 
utterly worn out.” 

Frank bade him good night, anjl ‘quietly left the 
room. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FORESTER. 
——_—_@—___—_ 
CHAPTER VIT. 
A JOURNEY.—CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
Oh! that the forest were my dweliing-) 
With one fair _ for ony maltfioter, ire 
That I might yo the human race, 
And, hating na one, lové but only her! 
Childe Harold. 

Aprer parting with Lady Valeria, Lionel Richmond 
kept on ata brisk till ‘he reached a peasant’s 
cottage, nestling down on the verge of a copse, which 
had in summer been shadowy with thick foliage, and 
haunted by wild birds. The dwelling was simple in 
the extreme, with brown walls anda thatched roof, 
but as the young man entered everything within 
bespoke neatness and thrift, from the sanded floor to 
the rafters overhead. J 

A woman, who was spinning in the chimney corner, 
sprang to her feet as he appeared, and dropped a low 
curtsey, exclaiming : ~ 

“ What would you, my lord—shall I call James, or 
the boys to wait on you ?” 

“T would fain see your lusband,* replied Rich- 
mond; “I must have a monient’s speech with him 
before I proceed.” 

The dame darted into the copse, and presently 
returned with a‘sturdy man, clad in peasant costume, 
and with the sleeves of his blousé rolled up from his 
brawny arms. S : : 

“Well, James Thurlow, here I am,” said Richmond, 
“and now methinks I will change my pilgrim’s garb 
for the garments I left with you,” 

The peasant reflected a few moments ere he replied: 

“Tf I might presime to offer advice, I would sug- 
gest that you keep your present garb. They tell me 
some courtier has. told, the king and Margaret of 
Anjou that tae forester, who woré the Larcas 
livery in the Windsor woods, was a Yorkist spy, and 
you may yet be arrésted as a traitor to the crown.” 

The young man’s eyes flashed, and he drew him- 
self haughtily up, muttering: 

“God knows I do not like to go masked, but there 
are many reasons why life is dear to me—dearer than 
ever before, James Thurlow, and I will not rashly 
throw it away.” 

“Ay, that is right,” continued the peasant; “I 
would not like to have you fall a victim to a Laneas- 
trian’s revenge, and I would counsel you to take all 
possible precaution,” ; 

A brief conference ensucd, and Lionel Richmond 
left the cottage, habited as a pilgrim, “ with scallop 


} shell and sandal shoon,” and wearing a most devout 
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air. 

The old year was drawing to a close; ‘the pomp of 
early autumn had disappeared, and the trees no longer 
glowed as if the hues of tropjc forests had been trans- 
ferred to England; golden grain no more lent its sheen 
to the broad fields, and the harvest’moon had faded 
from the sky. , 

Even the moors had grown dun and dreary, for 
the ‘“ foxglove had lost its purple,” ‘the yellow gorse 
its bloom, and where wild berries had hung heavily 
from the shrubs, there were neither fruit nor leaves. 

Bieak and dismal wa$ the country through which 
Richmond journeyed, till on the last day, he perceived 
ata short distance the favourite seat.of the Duke of 
York. % 

Across the grand old park he wound, recalling the 
memories of his boyhood, which came thronging upon 
him as he moved on, and hoping, like the devoted lover 
he was, that the hour would yet come’ when Lady 
Valeria would be there—his bride. 

It was Christmas eve, and for along time he loitered 
about the mansion, watching the butler through the 
window of the banqueting hall, ashe stalkéd to and 
fro between long rows Of plate, tall flasks of wine, and 
treasures Of antique porcelain, like a. general reviewing 


a regiment. 

In the kitchen, too, he could ‘see the face of the 
portly cook, and the numerous assistants employed on 
the occasion; and catch the savoury odours of the 
Christmas cheer provided for the coming holidays. 


Suddenly a pleasant thought seenied to strike the |’ 


young man’s fancy, ‘and he sauntered towards the 
great hall door, and after giving a loud rap, said: 

“T will play the same game I did at Beaufort Castle, 
‘and see if I cannot delude them as f did Lady Valeria 
by changing my manner and mode of speech, and 
aided by this pilgrim’s garb.” ; 

While he was speaking hé*heard footsteps in ‘the 
hall, and @ stately ‘porter answered’ his summons. 
With him the ruse was successful, for ‘he did not 
dream that ‘he vas standing face to’ face with a 
member of the family. . 

“Good porter,” began-the" pilgrim, “it is Inte, and 
I have no money to ‘procure a shelfer from the 
December winds——” : 

“ Hist,” cried the porter, “the house is” full of 
guests as usual at Christmas time, and we cannot 
keep you.” % vee “ee 

Strange as it may seem, the pilgrim stalked * the | 
indignant Hugh and entered a drawing-room. Where 
the ladies of the household were gathetéd with several 
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“ Pardon my boldness in thus intruding upon you,” 
exclaimed the pilgrim, “but I am weary and. foot- 
sore, and would fain seek a night’s shelter béneath 
your roof.” 

The duchess, like the porter, was mystified by the 
disguise, but a young girl, who sat ata harp, broke 
into a laugh, which astonished and half-irritated the 
rest of the company. 

“Ah,” observed the pilgrim, “she must be quite 
heartless or she ‘would have some sympathy for a 
wanderer like me, when your house is full of 
Christmas cheer, and there must be.a morsel of food 
and a spare corner for one who has waudered many 
a league to day.” 

“Lionel Richmond,” said a sweet voice, “you can- 
not delude me; I should know you through a thou- 
sand disguises like this.” 

And a beautiful, gipsyish creature danced toward’ 
him, and flung back his cowl, adding: 

“Confess the truth—your disguise is skilful, but 
you could not mislead Bonibell Seymour! ‘There, 
there! take heed, or I shall betray you to’ the Arch- 
bishop and have you publicly anathomatized as an 
arrant impostor!” 

‘** Lady Bonibell,” repeated Richmond, “TI cast my- 
self on your mercy and confess thé imposture.” 

“ On one condition, T will forgive you.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“ That you make a full reeantation.” 

*T do not comprehend you, lady,” interposed 
young man. 

“ You stated that I must be quite heartless because 
I had no sympathy for a poor pilgrim—it was heresy, 
and you must retract it!” 

“ Ay, here im the presence of these witnesses, I 
take back the language I employed. concerning Lady 
Bonibell.” : 

And he assumed an air of mock gravity, which 
aroused another peal of laughter from Bonibell’s 
bright lips; and she murmured softly, as she extended 
Ker hand : 
 “T grant you a full and free pardon.” 

“Lionel, Lionel Richmond,” said the duchess, 
“ what does this mean? Was it to avoid peril, or in 
some wild freak, that you put on the pilgrim’s garb ?” 

“Both, my lady; as only friends are. supposed to 
‘Be assembled hera, I need not fear to speak frankly. 
¥ was advised for my own safety to travel here in 
disguise, and when I reached’ the mansion, the 
thought flashed upon nié, that it would be “a pleasant 
thing to play off a harmless rise." I will now leave 
you for a.time, ahd lay aside a vesture which scarcely 
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guests. | : 


“befits such a scene as I found on entering.” 
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With these words he bowed and retired, the duchess 
following him. 

When they had gained the spacious chamber which 
was the pleasantest of the suite of rooms that bad been 
app‘opriated to him, the duchess sank into a chair, 
aud said: 

“T will wait while you make your toilet, Lionel, 
and then we will havea moment's quict talk before 
you go down.” 

The young man glided from the apartment, and 
soon returned and paused near tlie noble lady. 

With his velvet tunic falling open in front to reveal 
a waistcoat of white silk damask, and a collar of the 
finest lace, his long, pointed shoes caught up with 
silver chains, his flowing hair of that sich hue you 
find on a ripédamson, his broad brow, clear dark 
eyes, and wel) cut Jips, he seemed as handsome and 
stately acavalier 48,Qpe would wish to see. 

‘The ‘duchess sutyeyed him with fond pride, ob- 
serving? : , 

“You Jaok Hitle like the pilgrim ho was ashered 
into my presenee half an hour ago.” The young man 
suiiled, and tlaplady went on, “I cannot tell you how 
welcome you my dear boy ; if You were my own 
son, I could scitedly love you more tenderly ; and I 
have had manyidears concerniugyyou since you 
left us on your. madcap errandy I cannet now 
stay to hear what has befallen Gyou; and must take 
another day. 4 " 

“Is my adopted: father at Ludlow?” asked the 
young mas, & voll 

* Yes, but/he has gone to visit A"iAb who fought 
under his command in his youth. ~The poor soldier 
bas (ragged himself hither, that he might die with a 
comrade wko has been in Our serv .ce.” 

* Aud who is he?” 

“Roger Grant.” 

“ And the soldier—have I ever seen bim 2?” 

“Nay I think not; he was exiled during: the 
reign of Henry V. and has been an alien for ten 
y . 

“=| know where Grant’s cottage is, though he is a 
new servant, and will go there to meet my father.” 

“Have you anything important to communicate ? 
If not, 1 think the ladies will scarcely feel disposed to 
release such a favourite cavalier.” 

“bam the bearer of important tidings,” rejoined 
Richmond. 

‘Good or evil?” 

“They are favourable to our cause.” 

“Then J will not detaiu,.you—go, but hasten 
back,” 

Asshe spoke she swept from the room, andthe 
young man descended the staircase,, and, prsgiug 
through a postern-gate, went forth into the nigit 

Tie north wind blew keen, but the sky was clear 
and Llue, and though there was no moon, the stead- 
fast stars burned brightly in those boundless reaches 
of space, 

Richmond had not gone far, when Le met a man of 
stately presence, It, was the Duke of York, the heir 
presumptive to the crown of England. 

“ Lionel, Lionel,” cried the duke, * welcome, welcome 
home! I feared you would not reach us to-night, aud 
Christmas without you would put us all in a most dis- 
ma! humour,” 

“T have had a tedious journey, but no misadventure 
has befallen me; I donneda pilgrim’s garb, and even-the 
duchess did not recoguize me till that elf of a Bonibell 
declared I was Lionel Richmond, and need not attempt 
to deceive her.” 

“The eyes. of love are keen, my, bog.” 

“T trust she does not love me save as a friend,” re- 
plied the young man, “ for I have no heart to give her 
should, hers be in my keepiag. Buta truce to this 
—my mother told me you Lad gone to visit a person 
lying illin Roger Grant's cottage.” 

“ Yes, lad,” and the speaker's face grew solemn; 
“for him. Christmas morning will break, aud the 
Christmas chimes ring in heaven, After a life of 
storms, of warfare, of; bitter. wrong, ve had died in 
peace—there the weary, heart, finds rest!” 

As he spoke, the duke renioved his hat, and stood 
with uncovered head, gazing ipto the serene sky above, 
where beyond the stars in the beautiful city,. with 
streets of gold and gates of peavl, be trusted the alien 
had found repose. 

Lionel Richmond followed his example,,and for a 
time they stood thus, and then walked op in thouglt+ 
ful silence 

Finally, however, the duke asked : 

“ Have you any tidimgs,for me ?” 

“Yes.” 

Aut he placed a smal] packet in his hand. 

“From whom comes thé message, prithee ?” 

“From your trusty friend, Meredith.” 

* T will examine it when. 1am at leisure; and now 
tell me of yourself, Lionel, .How fares it with the 
beautiful Lancastrian ?” 

“ She has left the court, and is leading a quiet life 


| 


j World, I fancy, blushed, aud smiled, and trembled, too, 


“ So I have heard, lad ; but have you seen him?” 

“ Yes, babited as a pilgrim, I sought refuge from 
the storm at Beaufort Castle. I told the porter that 
Lady Valeria was famed for her hospitality, and she 
did not turn me from the door, but ushered me into a 
warm, cheerfulroom. She doubtless intended to leave | 
me to the care of the servants and hasten back to her 
father; but I managed to arouse her interest, her 
sympathies, and heart spoke to heart. A's one far in- 
ferior to her in rank, I won her love, aud had the joy 
of receiving the assurance from her own lips. The 
next morning I made a full disclosure of my real 
name, the fact that I was your adopted son, and 
should give my.influence to the White Rose of Eug- 
land. .Do you apptove my course?” 





‘ “Tt ay not d a discreet, my boy, but it was 
ongurable, 0 that you could have 
acted otherwise. qos we to be done ?” 









piten her father’s heart toward the 


awe areto wait and hope, my father; mayhap 
atiish whatever Lancastrian prejudices 








she 1 spite of her love for a White Rose 
Chieff"\ d an instant, and resumed, “ Not far 
fromm tle there lives a peasant, who is faith- 
ful, to d when I stopped to change my 
pilgrim's counselled me to take thy journey 

“ hy?” and tle Duke of York cast a quick, 
eager gla his adopted son. 

“B forsooth, he had learned that the king 
had been apprised of the game I played upon him, 


I might be arrested as a spy.” 


| when. I assumed his livery in Windsur Forest, and 
“Ah! say you so, lad? I must look to it you are 





on re bel Lancastrian revenge!” . 

‘They now reached the postern-gate, and.wh 
the Duke of York hurried to read. Mere fa ee 
in private, Lionel returned-to. .th ‘ : and 
became the life of the gay partys. When he retired to 
Lig chamber, a lad whoa valet and page to the 
young man, and been his: dant during his sojourn 


tu Windsor Forest, came forward to offer his assistauce. 
It was the same boy who had shrunk in apparent 
timidity from Valeria Lyndhurst when he had brought 
the horses which were to bear her along the forest paths 
1u1 over the pleasant road leading to the castle. 
bl Are you glad to sce, me back?” asked Rich- | 
} mond, 

“Oh, yes, sir; and I am not the only person whose 
heart.bounds at the sight of you.” 

‘What mean you, bay?” .. 

“*T was peering into the drawing-room when you 
arrived, aud a lady there, the most beautiful in the 





at your coming.” 

“ Who.could it be? Iam all curiosity.” 

‘Ab, you know as well as. [—pretty Bonibell Sey- 
mour.” 

‘‘And you call her the most beautiful lady in the 
world 2” 

“ Ay, can you deny it ?” 

As he spoke, two visions rose before the young 
man—Bonibell and Valeria. 

Both were young, both were lovely, but Bonibell 
was petite in form, with a restless, little head, a pro- 
fusion, of jetty hair, a pair of dusky eyes, and a check 
which reminded you of the crimson side of a ripe 
pear, the glow blended so.richly with the clear, amber 
brown of her complexion. 

Valeria Lyndhurst, on the contrary, had a graceful 
stateliness of form. a fair face,a wealth of tresses 
“brown in the shadow and gold in the sun,” the tint 
of the peach blossom on her cheek, afd the most 
clhangeful lips and eyes in the universe. 

‘t What say you?” continued the page. 

“ That tome Lady Valeria Lyndhurst is a thousand- 
fold fairer!” 

“Tush!” And the boy’s foot beat impatiently 
against the floor. “Old friends are better than 
new !” 

* What! have you not yet given up your prejudices 
towards Lady Valeria ?” 

* Nay, she is a Lancastrian, and I detest them, root 
and branch.” 

_.“ And yet I love her.with my. whole soul.” 

“T am sorry for it!” exclaimed the boy. “TI 
would far rather have, Lady Bonibell for my future 
mistvess-~she is fit to be the wife of a White Rose 
Chief.” : 

“Neyer, never speak to me again in such a strain, 
lad. Valeria is dearer to me than my own life.” 

* Forgive me, my master. I am sorry if I have 
offended you, but I have been humoured and spoiled, 
the other pages say, by your great kindness.” 

The young man laid his band kindly on the boy's 
head, and replied: 

“T shall lay up naught against you; I havealways 
treated you with more consideration because you are 
an orphan like myself. Go, go.” 

“ You are not angry with me, that you wish to ‘be 








“ Nay, child.” 

The page bowed, and lifted his master’s hand to 
his lips with a sudden gush of boyish affection; but 
as he disappeared, he muttered : 

“ No good will come of falling in love with a Lan- 
eastrian lady.” 

Christmas mora dawned, bright and beautiful. and 
Lionel Richmond was awakened from the profound 
slumber, which had succeeded his wearisome journey, 
by sweet voices chanting beneath his window, “ Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” . 

He sprang from his,couch, and glancing down, 
saw the child-singers below, their young heads 
garlanded with holly, aud their upturned faces 
radiant with youth and é 

“ A merry Christmas:to you!” he exclaimed, fling- 
ing open the window, and showering a handful of 
crowns at their feet ere they moved onward. 
inga hasty toilet, he descended the staircase, 

d the ‘dinin pervaded by the cheerful 
‘which was all a-blaze on the 

pe; the walls gay with garlands, and the 
' ready for thespicy draught, which was 
= of Christmas in the old times. 
_ Through the open door he could catch glimpses of 
the busy cook, and the good cheer which seemed to 












occupy every th now and then Bonibell’s 
dusky face was in the steel mifrors, as a 
lake reflects the bi -wing of tome eg bird. 
The dinuer was a of the cusiniere’s skill, and 
when the wasgal had, quaffed, Lionel Richmond 
set out to escort of the elderly ladies to their 


home, a league distant. 
; He had left ther was to the man- 


patsy niece St he found 


a him like a phalanx of irom 4 6. 

“Who dares molest a gen "he cried 
sharply, drawing the small or cavaliers 
in full dress. ecg he 

‘“* T—and I have the ani ty,” was the curt 
reply; “you are arrested as a spy, a traitor to the 
crown, and a partisan of the White Rose. Come.” 

And an officer, whom Richmond at once recognized 
as a Lancastrian bailiff, rudely seized his arm. 

The young man defended himself for a time, but 
was obliged to surrender, and with fettered hands 
aud feet was borne away. 

After a long dreary journey through the first storm 
of winter, he was conveyed to London, and thrown 
into the Tower, * 

Hours dragged by, and the duke and the duchess 
retired to rest, thinking the youhg man would soon 
return; but there were two who were wakeful and 
anxious, and thase. were Harold the page, and Lady 
Bonibell. 

- Stationed at her window, she strained her eyes 
through the shadows to catch a glimpse of the gallant 
Richmond, and would fain, have silotkied the quick 
throb ef her heart to listen for the sound of his 
horse's hoof-beats on the paved avenue leading to the 
mansion, while the boy started in pursuit of his 
master... 

On, on he flew, peering into the gloom, and calling 
his master’s name till he was too hoarse to utter it. 

He reached the placeof Richmond's destination, and 
learned he left the ladies safe long before. ere, 
where, could hé be now? What had befallen him ? 

Harold sank down faint and ehensieorth, and wept 
asa woman would in like circumstances; but he rose 
stronger for his momentary reflections, — 

“ L will go on till I find some trace of him,” he ex- 

claimed; “if Iam hungry I will beg my bread; if [ 
am tired I will rest by the wayside.”, 
Finally he gained a little town where he had often 
been with the duke's family, and stopped to listen to 
the talk of a group of loungers gathered on the steps 
of an old chapel. pie wy 

“ What's the news ?” inquired another, who had just 
dined them. 

“By St. George! strange things have happened 
hereabouts; a party of the wing's men-at-arms passed 
through the’ village to-day with a prisoner bound to 
the saddle of the foremost.” 

“Who was he?” and the Iad leaned forward with 
breathless interest... 

“Young Richmond, the adopted son of the Duke of 
York. . It seems from the conversation I overheard, 
when they stopped to takea glass of ale at the Rayues- 
ford Arms, that he served as forester to the king in 
order to play the spy.” 

The boy’s slight frame shook from head to foot, and 
involuntarily he muttered : 

« 4 pest on the Lancastrians!” 

‘\ he loungers, however, were intent with, their 
gossip to heed his words, with the exccptior of one, 
who sauntered to Harold, and exclauned: 

“So Isay, my lad, There was not a finer young 
man in England than Lionel Richmond ; he always 
had a pleasant word for the poor.” 


~| sionhe had just left, when 
ie | himeel surrounded by a band of men-at-arms, closing 
° ais 











with her iavalid father ” 


alone?” 


“Hush!” cried another; “keep a more cautious 
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tongue, for you. may lose your head, Jack. The 
Lancastrians are in power, and we must submit,” 

“You are not to be called men if you act like 
cravens at such a time as this,” said Hatold; “I am 
Lionel Richmond’s second page, and I am not afraid 
to have anybody know how my _ heart aches for him, 
or how I hate the House of Lancaster!’ He came 
home to spend Christmas, and when he went to escort 
some ladies who dined at the duke’s, to We'lford 
Manor, the king’s men-at-arms were on the watch for 
him, I suppose, When my master did not return I 
felt ill at ease and could not rest, and at last I started 
in pursuityf him. Yoy have been the first to give 
me apy clue to his fate, and I must nerve myself ta 
bea: back the heavy tidings.” 

There was something so sorrowfully majestic in 
his aspect that the idlers were touched, and le who 
had manifested Yorkist sympathies offered to share 
his last loaf with him, declaring he must be half 
famished after his long walk. 

The page shook his head, and replied: 

“ T shall not want it; I can eat nothing till, they 
kvow all at Ludlow.” 

The stranger wrung the boy’s hand, and thus they 
parted, the lad retracing his steps tothe Duke of 
bien ig seat, and the other resuming his work at the 
anvil. 

It was late in the afternoon when Harold reached 
the duke’s mansion, and stole like a shadow through 
the hall and corridors, leading to the bower-room of 
the duchess. Softly parting the arras, he gazed for an 
instant on the scene within; the embers glowed 
brightly on the hearthstone, and the fire-light flickered 
over the stately figure of the duchess, and the nervous 
motion of the white fingers, which, with her troubled 
eyes, betrayed her anxiety as to Lionel Richmond's 
fate; the restless little Bonibell flitting to and fro, 
and the other lady guésts, who were all in a most 
dismal mood. The next moment the page stood in 
their midst, exclaiming : 

“ Prepare yourselves fcr svil tidings, ladies.” 

“ What, what.has happened ?” 

“My dear master has been arrested!” 

“ For what crime, prithee ?” 

“He was charged with having served the king as 
@ forester, in, Windsor Forest to carry out his own 
purposes and those of the House of York. As a spy, 
a traitor to the crown, he has been seized by the king’s 
men-at-arms, and, borne away to London,” 

‘* Heaven help him!” cried the duchess; “ as he had 
reached us in safety, I hoped he might still elude their 
vigilance, but the poor lad is now at their mercy, and 
will doubtless soon be in the Tower.” 

“Yes, my lady; so the men at the Raynesford Arms 
told me.” h 

The duchess shuddered, and the tears gathered in 
her eyes, and some of the guests wept also; but 
Bonibell sat white and rigid with the great sorrow 
that had fallen on her young heart. 

“Call the duke,” said the duchess, addressing 
Harold; ‘‘or rather tell him yourself, for I cannot!” 

Ere long the tapestry which divided the lady's 
dressing-chamber from the bower-room twas swept 
aside, and the Duke of York stalked in, pale and 
stern. 

He had put on his suit of armour, and folded a loose 
cloak over it to conceal it from observation, and held 
his whip and hat in one hand. 

“Dearest,” he began, bending over his wife’s chair, 
“q great grief has settled upon our family; trials 
seem to thicken, and clouds to gather in our sky; 
these are troublous times, andit costs something to be 
loyal to the White Rose.” 

A sob was his only answer, and he went on, 

“Tam going to leave you; a message from a 
trusty friend and Lionel’s extreme peril call me to 
London.” 

“To London!” echoed his wife, in dismay, ‘can 
you not despatch a courier who will attend to these 
affairs as well as you?” 

“Nay, nay, an imperative necessity bids me go; 
but take heart, ‘I shall not rush into danger. I can 
assume a disguise before I enter the city, and wear 
that over my coat of mail, and meanwhile, pray God 
to have me in his holy keeping !” ; 

As he spoke, he pressed his lips to the brow of his 
wife, silently clasped a band of each of the guests, 
and left the room. 

When he was gone, Bonibell started from the 
apartment, and the page followed. " 

As he traversed the corridor, weary, from his 
wanderings ‘and full of regret at his master’s arrest, 
he tound a slight figure lying at his feet; it was 
Bonibell Seymour, who had sunk, senseless to the 
floor after leaving the bower-room. 

“ Poor girl—poor Bonibell !” moaned Harold, com- 
passionately; “I do not believe Valeria Lyndhurst 
holds my master half as dear as she, or will grieve so 
deeply at his fate,” and lifting the, petite form, he 
bore it tenderly to the window which Le flung open 
to admit the fresh air. The breeze soon revived 


her, and as she gazed inquiringly into his face, he 
murmured : 

“You must have fainted, Bouibell.” 

“When, and where ?” 

“T found you in the corridor when I left my lady's 
bower-room.” 

Boy as he was, he saw and understood the shiver 
which crept through her frame,-and for an instant 
the impulse was strong upon the girl to tell him all, 
but pride kept her silent. 

“You see how it is, Harold,” she exclaimed, becin- 
ning to practice the self-control which’ she after- 
wards maintained; “I felt such a keen sympathy 
with the duke, the duchess, and the rest of you, that 
it was too ‘much for me, aud like a foolish girl I 
swooned. Good even,” and rising, she glided to her 
own chamber. 

, (To be continued.) 


—— 
THE LIFE ELIXE#R. 


My mother’s uncle, Otho, came from Gottingen. 
THe wasa strange old man, a chemist by profession, 
and a believer in every mystic absurdity ever hatched 
in Teuton brain. Crossed in love in early youth, it 
was supposed that his trouble had in a measure dis- 
ordered his intellect. It may have been 80. I doubt 
it. Itis my belief that he was born the strange being 
he lived aud digd—that nature made him ® mono- 
mantlac. 

You will scarcely credit me when I tell you why 
he left Germany, yet itis the solemn truth. One day 
a dead Jady’s body was found in his laboratory, 
unidst preparations calculated, on the authority of 
learned chemists, to consume or change it. 

Ife was arrested for murder, but at this point the 
dead woman’s husband, a man of rank, appeared with 
evidence which acquitted him’ of the charge. He 
was my uncle’s friend, and had adored his lost wife. 

To comfort him, Uncle Otho had conceived the 
idea—terrible to most men, beautiful to those two— 
of converting the lovely corpse into an ornament 
which might be for ever worn next’ the ‘beréayed 
husband's heart, and for this purpose it had been con- 
veyed to the laboratory. It was a romantic‘ fancy, 
but too ghastly for even the German mind to take to 
it kindly. * ; 

Thereafter, some amongst his neighbours insisted 
on regarding Uncle Otho as au evil magician, and he 
was hooted and pelted by the boys, !n fact, Gottin- 
gen grew too hot to hold him, and he'fled to his re- 
latious in Eng:and, 

Often and often, perched on his knee, have I heard 
Uncle Otho tell the story tomy mother, ending with.a 
sigh and the words : ; 

“ Ah, meio Got, I never have such goot experiment 
in my life. Joost von veek, and I should av ad dat 
lady in von beautiful star, shoost so pig a8 mine ‘and: 
Ah! if dis leetle fellow die, I makes’ a bracelet of ’im 
for you, and your vears ‘im always.” 

Whereat I would shrick and mother turn pale, and 
Uncle Otho shrug his shoulders and mutter, not politely 
it is certain, in his own. tongue, “ Well, well, 'these 
women are all fools, and my niece no better than’ the 
rest.” 

I have no doubt that if I had expired in infancy; 
Uncle Otho would at least have endeavoured to 
couvert my remains into jewellery. , 

However, Fate ordained that I;was to grow to man’s 
estate, and to become Uncle‘ Otho’s pupil, His 
laboratory was my favourite” dwelling-place, and I 
learned of him much that was useful ade uiuch that 
was pernicious; amongst other evil things, the insane 
belief in the philosopher's stone and the elixir of life: 
You think me mad—perliaps I was;' but on‘ other 
subjects I was sane. Even. the’ clixir I believed’ in 
with certain modifications, hardly oping that life 
could be prolonged for ever, but that wuile life Tasted, 
beauty and strength might remain. 

In bis old age Uncle Otho sought the potent potion 
which should wipe out wrinkles, re-gild grey hairs, 
and fill the veins with the red blood of youth. 

To the Iast hour he believed he should discover it; 
aud afterward, with wever-failing health and youth, 
the transmutation of all metals into gold. 

He fied, leaving me as a legacy his laboratory, his 
recipes, and his mad belief in the impossible, 

I was very handsome, and only twenty-one. My 
naine, like my uncle’s, was Otho. 

Being wealthy, I had never been expected to 
follow any profession, and my idle time hung heavily 
on my hands. In the laboratory alone I found plea- 
sant occupation, and§ theres I busied myself night 
and day, working ever to discover those two great 
secrets. 

I told no one. I knew my parents would be alarmed 
for my reason should they guess what occupied me. I 
kuew that sane men would believe me mad, yet I 
fancied I was only beyond my agé, as all who make 





great discoveries must be at first 


It was a monomania. I dreamt of nothing else 
uutif Agnes Muirrame amongst us. 

She was an orphan, md had beew placed under my 
mother’s guardianship. 

She was young, and wonderfully beautiful. Her 
hair was ‘black as any: raver’s wing, lier eyes so 
bright that looking at them one tliought of jewels 
flashing in the sun. Her taper waist, her rounded 
bust, her delicate hands, her step, her voice, all 
awakened my admiration. 

For the first time I began to take pains with my 
toilet, and to choose'garments with a view to looking 
well in them. 

She was fond of music, so was I. We spent many 
happy hours together. Very soon I was in love with 
her ; sodeeply in lovethat I forgot my la ratory, 
my dreams of the philosopher's stone. My saucy 
little sister Eve told me I was at last like other 
mortals, and complimented me on the improvement, 
and my mother encouraged me to woo Agnes, for s!16 
knew her good and pure, and mothers: love gvod 
women for their sons’ wives, even when they are not 
fair, as she was. 

Sometimes I hoped, sometimes I doubted. At noon 
I sid, “She loves me ;” at: night I said, “She never 
will.” I dared not speak as yet, but watching her, I 
saw at last in her eyes a tenderness she tried to hide, 
blushes many and sweet ‘stealing over her face, a 
wish to fly from me at times ; andthen I knew Agnes 
Muir returned my love, 

At last I spoke, and she was my betrothed brid:, 
and I was happy as mortal man may be. 

As for my laboratory, but for my mother’s house- 
wifely care it would have been given up to dust aud 
spiders. I never entered it. 

I never should, perhaps, but that this happened 
one day. 

I remember the hour as it were yesterday. ‘Ihe 
last-autumn days were lingering, and:'in the balmy 
afternoon we were walking hand ‘in hand under the 
trees. A few late flowers were in bloom, and our feet 
trod upon the last night’s trophies, the wind-blown 
autumn leaves, golden and brown and scarlet, which 
lined the path. The windows of my homestead—our 
honiestead; for we were thenceforth but one—glittered 
like sheets of-‘polishedsilver in the last sunset 
radiance, and in the distance rose the purple mountain 
peaks, I had her hand in'mine, and we liad walked 
in silence for many moments, when sie said : 

‘““Tf time could only stop now, Otho, and leave us 
as teare |” 

T caught her to my breast. 

' Tt shall—it must!” I cried; “we love each other 
—nothing can alter to us now.” 

 Batowe ourselves*must alter,” shd sighed. “ Ah, 
Otho, [never felt before how sadvthat-truth is. We 
must ‘grow old. - Phe face yourthink so pretty must 
be wrinkled, the eyes dim, the hair grey. I shall see 
you, who are so strong, so handsome, grow feeble and 
bent; and worst of all, Otho, one of us must die Lefore 
the other. “Oh, Time, Time—cruel Time! - Would the 
elixir of life were a reality.” 

She breathed this with her young eyes looking into 
mine, her young hands folded on my snoulder. I felt 
her bosom rise and fall; herheart beat, aud I ais could 
have cried out: ; 

‘Oh, ‘crael ‘Lime! can ‘you make this creature old 
and wan and passionless #” 

With the’thought came rolling back-upou.me the 
mystic dreams of the old German—tlie/wild hopes aud 
fancies which he had instilled into my utind. 

“ The elixir of life is a possibility,” I said to myself, 
and then I caught mydarling’shand. ‘Come with 
me,” TI said, “ I want to show you sometiiug, to tell 
‘you something.” 

And [led- her, all bewildered and amazed, through 
corridors and up long flights of ‘stairs, until we stood 
before the door of Unele Otho’s laboratory. 

It had a dismal look, a deserted air, but. my mother’s 
care had kept it elean and tidy. Inthe midst stood a 
great arm-chair.’ 

I made Agnes sit in this, and kneeling at her feet, 
unfolded to her my dream of .perpetual youth and 
beauty. 

Already from many an herb and simple had been 
drawn a potion which in moments of iaintness proyed 
a sovereign restorative: Already great results had 
been attained by medicine. Why not go further—why 
not banish altogether the weakness aud the deformities 
of age? : 

I went to the great bookshelves and brought down 
volumes, old and musty, and translated’ to, ier pas- 
sages from their quaint old German. I opened also 
Uncle Otho's memorandum books, and culled passages 
of interest. 

At last I said: 

* Agnés, tell me, do you think me mad; were 
Uncle Otho and myseif the victims of delusion, or is 
this blessed elixir possible ?, Speak, Agues;” 

Shé looked at me, . She bent forward. : Her head 





lay ow my breast. 
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Our lips met. Both yeung, both loving as lovers 
never loved before, both looking on each other's 
youthful charms with lovers’ eyes—and now that it 
isover, I may say, both unusually beautiful. 

Could we deny ourselves the foad hope that this 
bliss might be perpetual? At least we did not. 

So from that hour I haunted: the laboratory as I 
had never haunted it before. 

My motive was redoubled; and she, Agnes, my 
betrothed, shared my mad secret, hoped with me, be- 
lieved as I believed. 

So the long days glided on, until the Christmas- 
tide had come. 

Down in the comfortable kitchen my mother and 
her maids consulted upon cakes and puddings. 

My sisters hung the house with evergreen and 
chattered of new dresses and Christmas parties, and 
of our own merry Christmas Eve dance. 

That afternoon, quite late, Agnes and I stole to 
cur laboratory. 

That day I had distilled a strange, exquisite 
draught, after an old German recipe. To- this 
another ingredient must be added. 

“ And if »properly done,” said the sage madman, 
“thou shalt see immediately the purple hue change 
to bright gold, aud sparkle like unto it. Many men 
have lived unto a century, and yet been young, who 
havo tasted daily of this; though in a million times 
thou mayst not once succeed in makingit. Itisa 
sovereign cure for all pain, and for wrinkles, and 
for grey hairs, and for sadness.” 

If not the elixir, surely something very like it; and 
we two stood with our eager eyes upon the gleaming 
liquid, slowly dropping into the darker draught with 
which it was to mingle. 

She worea dress of pale brown silk, like a dead leaf 
in hue, and coral ornaments. In this attire her dark 
beauty grew more exquisite. No lovelier creature 
ever lived. 

It was en’ my lips to tell her so, when somethin 
bappened.} What shall I cali it ?—-how describe it ? 
can only say that sense and thought seemed blotted 
out by pain. What it was, where I was—the cause, | 
the meaning—were to\ me! All, who have 
bad the slightest personal experience of an explosion 
will understand what I mean. 

For a while the world was chaos and I nothing. 

To this day I cannot guess what caused the acci- 
dent. Whether I had made a mistake—whether any 
meddling fingers had been at work, I do not know. It 
may have been my mad dream was a crime, and that 
for it I was punished. 

They found the laboratory @ mass of broken glass 
and metal—the ‘windows blown out, the coals in a 
furnace scattered on the floor; and picked me up for 
d 


ead. 

That the explosion originated somehow in this 
furnace, was believed; but how, I could not tell, nor 
could Agnes, for both were in one moment senseless 
as the corpses we resembled. 

That graceful figure in the robe of dead leaf tints, 
with its ebon hair, its coral ornaments, its innocent 
maiden passion in its eyes—the figure, aud the face 
of Agnes Muir—were the last things I ever looked 
upon; the last things I, shall ever look upon in life, 
for in that moment I was stricken blind—hopelessly, 
totally, for this world at least, eternally blind. 


Que day I knew this; they gave to Agnes Muir | Agni 


the task of telling me the truth, and I heard it and 
lived. 

It was more than blindness to me—it was death ; 
death to all hopes and aspirations of my life. The 
science I had loved, the mad, sweet dreams of golden 
elixirs of beauty and of life, were at anend; and 
worse than all, 1 felt that I, blind and helpless, dared 
not claim the hand and heart of one beautiful as 
Agnes Muir. 

She would keep her troth, I. knew, but I would 
never demand the sacrifice. I schooled myself to 
coldness. I shut the agony of my lossin my own 
soul. I utteredno word of love to her; and one day, 
groping my dark way to her side, I said these words 
to her: 

“ Agnes, you are free. A blind man has no right 
to wed or woo. God bless you for your kiadness to 
me—for what I know you would say and try to feel; 
but——” 

I broke down. Icouldsay no more. Perhaps at 
that moment I longed to hear what I perversely put 
it out of her power to say. 

She only put out one soft hand, guided me to a 
seat, and said, gently, with a faint fall in her voice I 
had noticed of late: 

“Let wooing and wedding be forgotten. I am 
your sister now, and will be your sister while I live, 


So it was over—that passionate love-dream of boy 
and girl—with it my youth, as it seemed; yet I was 
not quite miserable, for Agnes wasindeed a sister to me. 

She had told my mother all, and thereafter there 





When in my helpless darkness I needed aid, a voice 
called me brother, and near me I felt Agnes. 

She read to me—sang to me—and prayed beside me 
in our great pew in the quiet Sabbaths. 

She never forgot me for any one—never! In my 
saddest hour, when chafed and ined to perverse 
anger, I drove the rest away, she forsook me not. 

Yet I had dreamt of her so long as my wife, could 
I be contented, but to be the helpless brother she led 
and ministered unto and pitied ? 

Auswer me ip yout heart, if you be a man and lover 
who read this. 

Yet the worst came afterwards, with the step and 
voice of Harold Malcolm. 

Thad never seen him, but I used to faney him— 
tall, fair, athletic, with soft blue eyes, anda smile 
like his voice. é 

I used to sit and imagine how he was looking at 
Agnes Muir while he spoke to her. 

Sometimes they sang together. I would never 
sing now, though she often asked me to, and once the 
last duet we had practised for that Christmas party 
that never came. 

I know how mad men feel—how their blood must 
boil, when I remember those hours. 

Once—it was a sweet June day, with the breeze 

from the river sweeping up the garden path—some one 
posed a walk. 

7 heard them rise, and then Agnes put her hand on 

mine. 

“ ‘What are you waiting for ?” I asked, rudely. 

* For you, Otho,” 

“Then go. When I wish to be led, I'll call some 

servant. Go walk with Harold Malcolm; he suits 

you better than I. He is handsome, isn’t he?” 

“Very,” she said, and sighed. | 

“Don’t sigh forhim. Go—doubtless he’s waiting,” 
I said. 

Qh, how harsh my voice was, with the cruel pain 
and wrath in my heart. 

And her step glided away from me, and I was alone. 
I coveted no elixir of life at that moment; the 
draught I longed for was that of oblivion. 

So from. my mad Unele Otho’s legacy I had won 
this: To sit blind, helpless and despairing in my 
early youth. I, who Nad dreamt oF perhetuating 
strength and beauty, might not even take slow, 
almost unconscious, leave of them like other men. 
They had been snatched from me in a moment; with 
them love and hope. A bitter judgment. 

I heard adown the garden path laughter and merry 
chat; All the world was glad but I—so it seemed to 
me. 

I groped my way to my own room and locked my- 
self in. Let that. room keep the secret of my solitary 


agony. 
er I battled with myself. I said : 

“ If Malcolm loves her, and she can love him, dare 
I complain? Must she go through the world un- 
mated because I am no mate for her? 

“ Let youth and beauty wed each other, and thoa 
blind man—vietim of thine own folly—bear it at least 
in silence. Some day death will come.” 

After that I grew braver. But I drove her from 
me persistently. 

So in the summer days it was Harold Malcolm in 
the lawn, and in the garden, and in the porch, with 
esand my sister; and in the winter evenings 
Harold Malcolm by the fireside; his clear voice, his 
merry laugh, his frank ways winning all hearts, even 
mine. He was good, he was brave. If she must 
wed, syrely I. should be thankful it was a man like 
thi 


ig... 

And L had been blind more than a year, and Christ- 
mas-tide was upon ua again, andin the merriment I 
found myself one evening happier than usual. 

So that, after all had been singing and playing 
through the Christmas Eve, I said to Agnes Muir, 
ws first time I had directly spoken to her for 

ays: 

“Agnes, why do you never play now? You sing, 
but you do not play, She hasa brilliant touch, Mr. 
Maleolm, and fecls with the composer. Let me hear. 
Will you, Agnes?” ’ 

There was a dead silence—a strange, dead silence, 
as though I had frightened them all. Then ina low 
voice Agnes answered : 

“Not to-night, Otho.” 

“ Why not ts-night? Because I ask it 7” 

“ Otho !” 

“There can be no reason. . Agnes, you are not 
bashful, and Mr. Malcolm is no stranger. 1I-demand 
the performance.” 

Suddenly I heard a sob close by me, and turning, 
caught my little sister Eve about.the waist, 

“ What is it, little one ?” 

“Oh, Otho, nothing,” : 

_. What didit all mean ?—what could it mean? Why 
did T feel terrified 2 
I repeated : 





was no hesitation in her tenderness to me. 


“ Play anything—only play.” 





And my sister put her lips to my ear and 
whispered : 

“For the love of heaven, do not ask that again.” 
Mystery of mysteries, what was all this? Some- 
thing that cast a gloom over all—that hushed the sone 
and chat—that sent Agnes away from us early, and 
pT pa te say good-night before the evening was 
ended. 

I pondered over it, sitting in my easy chair, before 
the fire, as the clock was striking twelve, and Christ- 
mas was born to earth once more. 

Then I heard the door open, Lights were of no use 
to me, and the room I knew was dark; the fire, too, 
must have smouldered low; and I sat in a great chair 
that hid me from anyone entering. Whoever it wes 
conld not have seen me. 

Whoever! ah, I know at once that light step—not 
even Eve trod so, my little fairy sister Nve. It was 
Agnes Muir—no other. She crossed the room, and 
sat down at the piano. I heard her touch the keys. 
I listened; she was playing the treble part of a 
favourite air. I listened longer; she played. it 
through, still only the treble. Again. “ Now,” 
thought I, “I shall hear all.” ' I heard the treble only 
for a second time. Then F groped out of my chair 
toward her. She gave a cry: . 

“ Who is there?” 

“Only I, Agnes. Play that again for me—play it 
with both hands.” : 

“Otho—TI cannot.” 

I groped on farther; I'found her; I caught her by 
the waist as she tried to fly. 

“ Agnes, why not?” Tasked. “ I will know.” 

“T wanted to spare you,” she said; “TI meant yeu 
Should never know. Otho,’ that fearful day, one 
year ago, when you lost your sight, did not quite 
spate me. I held something for you in my left hand, 
you remember——” 

“ Yes, yes, yes.” é 

“ The glass vessel was shivered, and—oh! Otho— 
the fingers that held'it also. Have'you not noticed 
I have never given you my left hand? T[ have 
none to give. Otho, don’t'grieve for me! Otho——” 

I had caught her to my breast; I had burst into a 
passion of wild tears. I was fondling her as a mother 
might a wounded babe. . 

“My patient suffering darling, I—I did it—I, 
madman that I was! And all this while no word of ° 
Teproach, no murmur, Oh! the little hand—the soft 
white hand! And you néver told me, Agnes.” 

i “I did not. You suffered too much already, 
tho.” 

I had forgotten everything ; I had my lips to hers 
—her heart beat against mine. 

Suddenly I remembered. I thrust her from me; I 
turned cold as ice. 

“Forgive me,” I said. “I forget vou belong to 
Harold Malcolm; you ure mine no wore. Oh! Agues, 
Agnes, Agnes!” 

“TI belong to no one,” she answered, soltly. 
“Surely your heart is not blind, Otho. Harold 
Malcolm comes ‘here to woo your sister Eve; they 
are betrothed.” 

“Rive? Eve isa child!” 

“She is sixteen. A year lias altered her much. Ob, 
Otho, Harold Malcolm is one to love for beauty— 
why should he woo me?» You would scarcely know 
me now! my poor face is so scarred, and I have grown 
so thin !” 

“The face—the sweet, sweet face! And no one 
told me !” 

** I forbade them, Otho.” 

All her true love and pity for me rushed upon moe 
then ; my blind heart received sight. I stretched my 
arms towards her. ‘ 

“ My love—my life—my treasure—my Agnes!” [ 
sobbed. “Come to me—come to me! Blot the black 
year out—forgive me! For yoar sake I have striven 
with my great love; and you——” 

She was my betrothed bride. 

Once more she was folded to my heart; and I knew, 
though she had not spoken, that she had suffered even 


as I. 

In the glad new year, Eve and Harold Malcolm 
were married. 

A crowd came to ‘look upon the handsome pair; 
and there was feasting, and merrymakiag, and rejoic- 
ing; and carriages rolled to the chureh and from i ; 
and the robes and jewels—so they told me—were of 
the richest and the costliest. 

The same week, Agnes led’ me over fields, and 
through still lanes, toa humble parsonage; where an 
old man made us one. 

We wore no finery, we kept no feast. Quietly were 
we wed, quietly she led me home. 

hen has led meever since through life—heayen- 
ward! 

And there, at last, we shall realize the wild dream 
‘of my Lip ey sep ‘youth and beauty, and 
eternal joy amongst the angels++God Ca _ 





forgiving us. 
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Aw Enctisu Hosprran 1x Paris.—The' Messts 
Galignani, of Paris, have built and ‘endowed an 
hospital for the English poor residing in the city. | It 
is situated on the new Boulevard de Bineau, and con- 
tains twenty-five beds. “It is placed‘ under the-diréc- 
tion of an uglish sister of charity, and two English 
surgeons have undertaken to give gratuitous atiend- 
ance. The property has been formally madé over to 
the English Ambassador by the liberal founders. 


MADCAP. 


CHAPTER L 
CHERRY COTTAGE. 


Nor far distant from that famed scat of learning, 
Cambridge, Mr. Phineas Newcum occupied a beauti- 
ful residence, surrounded by elegant grounds and 
numerous shade and fruit trees, which, from the pre- 
valence of that particular kiud of tree, had acquired 
the name of “ Cherry Cottage.” 

One fine summer's moluitg, a young gentleman, 
fresh from’ London, got out of the train, and ap- 
proached the lane that led to Mr, Newcum’s resi- 
dence; for the house was quite a distance fromthe 
road. 

He was Gress__ in the most elaborate style, and had 
evidently “got mself up” for the occasion. 

His white c vat was tied with that degree of 
nicety that would have pleased the eye of Beau 
Brummel himself. 

His clothes were of the most fashionable cut, ‘and 
a perfect fit; he wore a jaunty little hat, made’ of 
some white material, of a pattern borrowed from the 
Japanese; and he twirled a gold-headed switch be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger of his right hand. 

Whatever other people may have thought, he con- 
sidered himself handsome; and he had taken great 
pains to adorn that beauty, though there was nota 
regular feature in his face. 

His nose and moustache were the prominent 
features. : 

One was inclined to turn up; as if disgusted with 
the other, which protruded in enormous exuberance 
beneath. 

Originally of a bright red in colour, it had been 
brought to bristly, brushy black, by the free use of 

matum. 

Nor was that the only cosmetic that the subject 
of our pen-and-ink portrait used; for his face showed 
unmistakable traces of “lily white” and‘ Vestris 
bloom,” by which he thought to disguise the natural 
sallowness of his complexion. ' 

He had little, squinting eyes, and over his fore- 
head his hair was arranged to fall in careless black 
masses. 

We have been thus elaborate and particular in 
our description of that young gentleman, because he 
is no “fancy sketch,” but an original, and one of a 
numerous and increasing class, who can be seen any 
fine day in Regent Street. 

“What on earth can possess folks to have the en- 
trance to their houses down a lane, or up‘a lane 2” 
soliloquized Mr. Leopold Onwey, as he toiled up the 
carriage-way leading from the main road to the man- 
sion, in a high state of perspiration, “‘or’in a lane at 
all, and give me the trouble of walking through it in 
the sun, too? Phew!” he continued, as he reached 
the gate, paused beneath the refreshing shadé of the 
lordly elm, and fanned himself gently with his hat. 
“T'm fatigued to death, and melted afterwards.» They 
ought positively to put awnings over all ‘these con- 
founded country lanes; and, if ever I get into Par- 
liament, I'll make them do it. I wonder how'I shall 
prosper in my love-suit to-day? It’s very hard work, 
although I takeit pretty easily. ‘ It will much depend 
upon the quarter from which the wind of the old boy’s 
temper blows; first he tells me that I’ shall have her, 
and then that I shan’t. But I must make a violent 
effort, and bring her to the point myself." Butit’s very 
fatiguing.” ee 

With these reflections he entered the gate, and 
passed into the grounds. 

He had not proceeded far when he came upon Mr. 
Newcum, at high words with his gatdener. 

“Confound it!” cried Mr, Newcum, in a very 
peppery condition for such a watm day, “how dare 
my servants take such liberties with my property— 
cut down my poplar-tree, and——” 

The old gentleman paused, fairly out of Breath 
with wrath and indignation. esbt 

“Tt was Miss Wallace’s order, sir,” replied the 
gardener, resuming his work, as if that was excuse 
enough, and perfectly indifferent to the indignation 
of the irate proprietor of Cherry Cottage, avho 
had laid such particular stréss’on the personal pro- 
noun “my.” i : ‘a? 

“ Oonfound Miss——"| « - 

Mr. Newcum began at high 





prossure, but he put 
on the valves. Then hecontinued: 


“Never mind. But, if I catch any of you obeying 
anymore of Miss Wallace's orders, I'll discharge 
him—there., At least—well, no, perhaps I won't do 
that: but I'll talk to her.” 

The gardener nodded his head, and moved away,to 
another part of the grounds. 

The storm had ended in the usnal manner. .The 
inmates of Cherry Cottage: were rather used to Mr. 
Newcum’s outbreaks, and vot greatly frightened 
thereat. 

Mr. Newcum turned around, and saw his visitor. 

‘““Ah, Onwey!’’ he cried pleasantly. 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Newcum?” responded Oawey. 
“ Well, is it all right?” 

“ No, sir,” returned Mr. Newcun, firing up again. 
“Tt is not allright. Nothing's all right: everything’s 
all wrong ; and I'm in a diabolical ill-temper.” 
“Sorry for you: it’s very fatiguing. I merely came 
- ascertain how my prospects staud with Miss Wal- 
ace.” 

“I wish, with all my soul, you'd take her away and 
marry her at once.” 

“T’ve no objection, if shé’ll go and get ready.” 
“She's the torment of my exigtence., A self-willed, 
uncontrollable, provoking, harassing ; 

Mr. Newcum paused, either for the want of breath or 
adjectives, 
“Don’t excite -yourself,” romonstrated Leopold 
Onwey. ‘It’s so fatiguing.’ But, now, do you really 
think I have a chance?” 

“Oh yes! she said yesterday you were a very 
pleasant young man.” 

Leopold looked pleased. 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; you said so little, and that was so utterly 
harmless and insignificant.” 

“Ab! don’t you think that was rather ambigu- 
ous?” 

“I've made up my mind: She shall marry you.” 
“Td rather she had made up hers; but if she ob- 
jeets 2?” 

“Then I'd carry her off by force. _ By Jove! I'll 
give you leave.” 

“Too fatiguing,” replied the indolent Leopold. 
“She may carry me off if she likes.” 

“ Pshaw! Now look here. Lye made upmy mind 
to get rid of her: I won't be tormented with her any 
longer.” 

“T say, Mr. Newcum, do you know I've my. doubts 
of that amanuensis of yours?” 

“Doubts, sir? What do you mean? He's a 
young man of great ability, and, the highest in- 
tegrity.” 

‘*] mean with regard to Miss Wallace. 
somehow, he’s smitten in that quarter.” 
“Eh? what? Preposterous!: My amanuensis— 
engaged expressly to assist. me in my great work on 
the best methods of cultivating dwarf pears—dare to 
—Pooh! pooh! depend upon it, if he’s smitten in that 
quarter, I'd take good care he shouldn't be long before 
he was smitten in another quarter. I say you shall 
have her. Come with me into the house—I'll speak 
to herat once. But I must speak to heralone: so you 
go into the library, and wait until I come.” 


IT fancy, 


CHAPTER II. 
MR NEWCUM'S TORMENT. 


Me. Newoum found Volatila in the parlour, play- 
ing operatic airs on the pianoforte, and imitating the 
Italian style of singing in a manner very trying to 
weak nerves. He could but pause upon the threshold, 
and gaze at herin admiration; for the picture she 
presented was truly a lovely one. 

She was a beauty of the gipsy order—of petite 
figure, but lithe and vigorous. The warm blood of 
youth and health glowed ruddy in her brown cheeks ; 
her eyes, as brown as. hazle-nuts, sparkled restlessly 
in their sockets; her lips were wreathed with a con- 
stant smile; her teeth were white and even; and she 
had a perfect wealth of chestnut hair, that clustered 
in innumerable little rings over her brow, and down 
her neck. , 

She was simply. attired in white, with brown 
ribbons; but she looked the very personification of 
fun and mischief as she sat perchedon the music- 
stool, running from octave to oetave, and sending 
out cadenzas and trills with a bird-like velocity that 
would have driven a prima donna of the opera crazy 
with jealousy. 

After watching and listening until he was tirefl, 


do at thé éperii i 

She stopped at once, and looked at him. 

“ Good-morning, guardy,” she said; with mock. 
seriousness. “My dear, cross-grained, agreeable; ill- 
tempered, darling guardy, good’ morning.” 

“Miss, I want to ask you one question.” 

“Now, don’t puzzle me: Is it a difficult one ? 
Because, if it is, I’m sure I shan’t be able to answer it.” 





“No, miss, it is a very easy one—simplhy, are you 
not ashamed of yourself ?” 

“Oh, dear, no; not at all!” she answered, quite in- 
nocently. ' 

“ What did you mean by having all tho books and 
tables taken out of my study, and sending workmen 
to add it to your conservatory ?” 

“ Because, my dear guardy, I was sick of those 
nasty, musty books, and am very fond of bright, 
pretty flowers.” 

“ And I say,” cried Mr. Newcum, angrily, “‘that I 
will not allow these impertinent liberties.” 

“Was it in a passion, then ?” answered Volatila, 
coaxingly, as if speaking to a peevish infant. ‘ Poor 
Gear! calm its perturbed spirit, like a dove as it is.” 

Mr. Newcum was inclined to smile, but he repressed 
the inclination. 

“Go along, do!” he snapped out; “and then— 
worse and more flagrant injury—how dare you order 
that poplar to be cut down ?” 

“How dare people plant horrid poplars before my 
bedroom window?” 

“Do you know the veneration I attached to that 
poplar—the ‘‘ Newcum Poplar ”—called after a great- 
great-great-grandfather, and a namesake of mine, 
who fought in the old French wers, and himself dis- 
comfited a company of forty Freuchimen ?” 

“Forty, guardy? What a brave Newcum! But 
I'm afraid that’s a bit of a fib!” - 

“Not at all. Met them in a forest. They wanted 
to take him prisoner; but he discomtited them all by 
running away !” 





Mr. Newcumshouted “ Brava! Brava!” just as they. 


wee then he wasn’t such a brave Newcum, after 
all.’ 

“The mischief's done now, and can’t be repaired,” 
resumed Mr. Newcum. “ But now» understand mo 
once for all, Volatila. 1 will not allow you to conduct 
yourself in this reckless manber: you are under my 
authority, and——” ! 

“ And, my dear guardy,” she interrupted, with all 
the assurance in the world, “ you know, as well as I 
do, that I won’t be contradicted. You know, when 
poor papa went away, that he told you I was not to 
be thwarted or contradicted in anything, because of 
my delicate health.” 

“No, miss: your papa said nothing of the sort. It 
was your foolish doctor; and he’s in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“Well, I don’t care who said it, I won't be contra- 
dicted; and if I choose to walk about with my back- 
hair down, if I choose to play at billiards, you know 
very well I shall do so.” 

“ Very well, miss; you'll not do it-here. I’ve made 
up my mind; you shall be married, you shall—by the 
fallen honour of the Newcum Poplar!” 

“ An oath of much might ; and the ideais by no 
means a bad one. Please, who’s to marry me ?” 

“ Well, I think ¥ 

“Oh! pray don’t consider me. <A general officer or 
a penny-postman’s all the same to me. Perhaps you 
would like to marry me yourself?” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“Or your amanuensis, Mr. Bryant, perhaps ?” 

“Pshaw! nonsense. I mean Mr. Leopold Onwey.” 

“Do you really? Now, my dear guardy, what is 
the use.of talking all this nonsense? You know very 
well I won't be married unless I think proper !” 

“ I know vory well you won't do anything unless 
you think proper.” 

“You mean, unless [ think it right and proper to 

” 


“No I don’t, miss. I mean what I say—that you 
are the most self-willed, obstinate, tiresome, unman- 
ageable——- Don't look at me in that way; I won't 
have it. I’m ina furious passion!” She threw her 
arms around his neck and approached her cheek to 
his. “I—I——- Bless your pretty face!” 

Cunning witch! she knew how to manage him. 

“ ‘There, there,” she said, coaxingly; ‘it’s all over, 
isn’t it? I say, guardy, what a bad tailor you em- 

dy!" 

“What is that to,you?” he cried in surprise. 

“Everything. Don’t I wish to see my own dear 
disagrecable guardian the best-dressed guardian in 
Cambridge? I'll ask Mr. Bryant to send you his 
tailor; he dresses charmingly.” 

“Myr. Bryant? Employ my amauuensis’ tailor ? 
Although I.admit Mr. B. to be a very meritorious 
young man, I don't exactly see why 1 should call in 
his tailor,” 

“ Certainly, if he is a better one than your own. 
Look at. your coat! I never saw such ‘a comical 
thing in my life. And I don't like’ that nasty black 
ribbon you bave got for your eyeglass. Wait a mo- 
ment.” 

She skipped away to the table, searching for some- 


ing. 

He watched her airy motions with admiration. For 
the life of him, he could not ,remain angry with her 
five minutes together.  * ~~ 

She came back with a pair of scissors inher hand. 
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deliberately cut thé black ribbon in itwo, threw it 
away; and-put his eyeglass in his hand. 

“ There,” she said. “Now put the glass in your 
pocket.” 

‘How dare you do that?” he cried in a furious 
passion. “Do you suppose I'll put up with these 
liberties from a.chit of a girl like you? If I. have 
wavered a little formerly, I’m_as. firm as adamant 
now. Youshall be married, and I'll be rid of you.” 

“ Poor old dear!” 

She twined ber arms around his neck, but -he pushed 
ber away. 

“Get away. Nothing on earth can.move me.” 

“But what would my good guardian say, when he 
found that) his poor little ward, who .is anxious to 
see him look smart, had worked a, nice chain. for Lim, 
allof her own lair?” , 

She held up the chain tantalizingly before his eyes, 

“Eb? what?” he oried, with’ all the gratification 
of a child that is. presented with a uew toy, “For 
me ?—a chain ?—own hair? ...You don’t mean to say 
for the ‘old cross, passionate——— Volly, my own 
darling pet, give me a kiss.” 

She kissed him, fastened the eyeglass to the chain, 
and placed it around his neck. 

* Well, now, guardy, about my marriage?” she 
asked, archly. 

“Never mind that now, my leve; I must think 
about it.” 

He was not in such a hurry to get rid of her now. 
How well she understood him! ; 

“I always thought poor papa wished me marry 
your nephew, Clinton Moffat ?” 

“So he did, my dear; but never speak of him. A 
boy who could run away from home, and send no 
tidings of himself for years, mast ‘have been a bad 
boy, and. gone wrong. He sliall have no ward of 
mine. I haven’tsven him for fourteen years. I never 
wish to see him again.” 

“But suppose I’m in love with him, and have made 
up mymind to marry him ?” 

“How can you bein love. with a boy you can 
scarcely remember ?” 

“Oh, never mind, guardy! If I chose to marry a 
man I never saw, I think I should doit, you kuow; 
and perhaps poor Clinton has done noharm, after all.” 

“Perhaps not. I hope not. But.I have long 
veased to think of him, one way or tiie other. But we 
won't talk of marrying anybody just yet—will we, my 

t?” ' 
ar Not just yet, gaardy. Where are you going ?” 

“ Ouly to write a few letters. See you again pre- 
sently.” : 

So saying, Mr. Neweum withdrew. 

The letters were merely a pretext; he was going to 
tell Mr. Leopold) Onwey that he; lad decided to 
postpone his ward's marriage: indefinitely. 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE AMANUENSIS. 

VoLATILa resumed her seat at the piino, and rattled 
away as before, until interrupted by the entrance of a 
person who would have attraetéd more than a passing 
glance in any situation. 

He was a young man, some twenty-five years of 
age, of tall and commanding stature, athletic, and 
finely proportioned. 

His smooth, beardless face was bronzed to the hue 
of a Spaniard, whether by nature or¢he elements, it 
was hard to say. His hair was black, and worn quite 
short ;, his eye was a clear grey; anda genial smile 
hovered constantly around his thin lips, without de- 
tracting from their look of energy and decision. This 
look was heightened by tlre firm, Square cuin. He 
was dressed in a suit of black. 

This was Mr. Newcum's amanuensis. 

A humble position for such a man to hold. You 
would sooner have imagined him in uniform leading a 
regiment. If he had not been a soldier, he had just 
the figure for one. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Wallace,” he said, re- 
spectfully, “I thought Mr. Newcum-was here.” 

She welcomed him with a smile. 

“Yon thought wrong, you see,” she answered. 
“But you can come in,” she continued, seeing that he 
paused on the threshold. 

“T only wished to——” 

“Come in, I say. Good gracious! will you do as 
you are told? One would fancy I was of no import- 
ance inthis house—nodody seems to mind me.” 

He smiled, bowed, aud approached the piano-forte. 

“Excuse me, Miss Wallace, I think you seem to 
order most things your own way.” 

“Why, you see, Mr. Bryant, I have a will of my 
own; and they say, when one has a will of one’s own, 
it’s easy to get a way of one’s own. I want to leara 
German. Can you teach me?” 

“T—-yes, Miss Wallace,” returned Bryant, diffi- 
de: ay. “I should be proud of the office; but surely 
at school——” 


“Oh, hang ‘school !" Don't talk of school. I hated 
school, and especially I hated German; for the horrid 
than who taught it always wore hideous boots, and 
siuelt of tobacco. But stop. No, never mind the Ger- 
man. I want you to pity me, Mr. Bryaut.” 

The amanuensis had been long enough in the house 
to feel no surprise at any ca price of hers. 

“Can there be any grounds on which Miss Wallace 
is to be pitied ?” he asked. 

“Ob, acres! but particularly on this ground—that 
my guardian wants to marry nie.” 

Mr. Bryant appeared disturbed. 

“What? Himself ?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ''No, no; poor man, he'd like to live 
a little longer ; and he knows tle fate of the man who 
marries me,” 

Mr. Bryant looked as if he not only had courage, 
but a strong ‘desire; to undergo that fate. 

“No,” continued Volatila. ‘ He wants me to matry 
Mr. Leopold Onwey.” 

“What?” returned Bryant earnestly. ‘That 
empty, shallow, conceited fop, witiiout thought, feel- 
ing, or intelligence ? “A séltish animal, who has not 
an idea beyond his toilet, or a thought beyond him- 
self?” 

“ You speak warmly, Mr. Bryant.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Wallace,” responded Bryant, with 
heightened colour, as if conscious of having betrayed 
himself. ‘I spoke unguardedly, and have most un- 
pardonably forgotten iny position and your presence.” 

“Don't be uneasy, Mr. Bryant,” she hastened to 
say. “I think absolutely as you do.” 

Mr. Bryant drew a long breath of relief. 

“Tt was.once arranged, I believe, that I was to 
marry a certain nephew of my guardian’s. But he 
seems to have turned {out an idle and good-for- 
nothing scapegrace.” 

“ Indeed, Miss Wallace, you do him great injustice,” 
returned Bryant quickly. 4 

“Goodness! Why, what can you know about 
him ?” 

“ T—oh, nothing! I mean you may be doing him 
an injustice.” 

“| know this—that he has been wandering about 
under an assumed name.” 

“ You know that.” 

“Yes; and the assumed name into the bargain.” 

“ And that is——” 

“Edward Bryant.” 

“* What, Volatila, you know me ?” 

“Tf gentlemen will leave copies of ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
about with their names in them, what's to prevent 
their being known ?” 

“ And you forgive my innocent deception ?” 

“ Yes, if it be innocent; and if you tell me why 
you entered this house in so clandestine a manner.” 

“Atonce, I had always known of our proposed 
engagement, and I was anxious tosee and judge of the 
lady to whom I was committed. Secure of not being 
recognized, I obtained the post of amanuensis to your 
guardian—to be pear you, and form my own opinion. 
Need I say that the reality has overpassed my wildest 
anticipations?” ~ 

“T suppose that’s acompliment; sothank you. And 
now, sir, please to account for your flight from-home, 
and subsequeut behaviour.” 

“ Volatila, I was your father’s favourite as a boy); 
and he so dazzled my boyish mind with his accounts 
of travels, war, and adventures, that after his de- 
parture my mind would dwell on nothing else. After 
a few years, the desire to follow him overcame all 
other feelings. I fled from home, managed to reach 
India, found him, and by his kindness and patronage, 
I joined the army; for I am ‘no amanuensis, but an 
ollficer, Volly.” 

‘Oh, say no more, say no more,” interrupted Vola- 
tila. 4‘ That one fact binds you to my heart for ever. 
Oh, Clinton !” 

“ Then you forgive me ?” 

‘“‘ How freely!” 

He stole his arm gently around her waist. 

“ And can you love me?” 

“T can at least try very hard, and think I shall suc- 
ceed.” 

“ Dearest Volatila !” 

He clasped her in his arms, and imprinted a kiss 
upon her yielding lips. A dry “Ahem!” startled them 
both 


They looked up. There stood Mr. Neweoum in the 
doorway,a perfect picture of surprise and bewilder- 
ment. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MK. NEWCUMS DETERMINATION. 


“En? what dolI see?” cried the astonished old 
gentleman, “It surely can’t be; where are my 
glasses? By the Lord Harry! it is—my ‘ward and 
my amanuensis in each other’s arms! Oh, you 





precious pair;and I’ve sent Onwey away! 


Richard !” he continued, shouting out of the window 
to his coachman, “ run after Mr, Onwey, and tell-iiim 
to.come back this moment, Hang. me if you slian’t 
be married on the spot, miss., As for you, sir, leaye 
the room, preparatory to leavivg the house,” 

“Don’t answer,” whispered Volatile in hig ékr. 
“Til make all right; go to the library, and I'll soon 
join you, and take my first German lesson.” 

Thinking discretion the better part of valour, under 
the circumstances, Clinton quietly withdrew. 

Volatile burst into ay uproarious fit of Jauglitor as 
soon as he was gone. 

“Why, guardy,” she cried; “what=a shocking fuss 
you are making about rat OE 

“Nothing?” saarled Mr. Newcum. “ When I 
want my amanuensis to dictate some letters, and 
looking for him; at last find him embracing my 
ward !” reo 7) 

‘‘ Well, surely that’s a pleasanter occupation than 
TET aX 

” ou don’t ma: r. Onwey next week, I'l! be 
Tl 1” Fry, y i}'- ‘ 

** Poor, dear, old guardy ! I’m so sorry for you; for 
you're sure to be hanged! Never niind: if 1étiii}) 
interferes to prevent me, I'll be sure to come to your 
Lexecution. By-by; poor dear bird! he’s. got his 
feathers all turned the wrong way. Never mind, I'll 
come and smooth, them for him preséntly. By-by, 
ogre ; 1 declare I’m quite frightened at you. Ugii! 
you ferocious old gorilla!” 

And the wilful girl danced lightly out of the room. 

Mr. Newcum took gut, his handkerchief, and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

What on earth, he thought, was going to become of 
this girl? He wished people wouldu’t go aud get 
shot, and leave their danghters to bim, Af! tere 
was a twinge. The, rheumatism was coming on 
again: he thought it would. In this unhappy state 
of mind he was joined by Leopold Onwey. 

“Here I am, back again, you see,” said that inditi- 
dual, coming, leisurely, into the room, and fanning Lim- 
self with his hat. “ Always obligicg; but it’s most 
excessively fatiguing. Isay, my old friend, isn’t this 
rather a weak-minded game of yours? In the course 
of the last month you've sent mé away and fetched we 
back fifty times.” 

“ Its not my fault,” auswered Mr. Newcums “ but 
I won't send you away any more. You post off, and 
get a license, and J’il-have the-whole thing settled off- 
hand. She's a prize my boy—an heiress in her own 
right. A—h! there’s another twinge of that rheuma- 
tism. She'll kill me before I can yet rid of her now! 
After all, you'll earn the money pretty Lard, I can teil 
you, my fine fellow.” 

“Impossible; never earned a shilliug in my life,” 

“She'll dress your hair for you. 

“ Good gracious, Mr. Newcum!” cried Leopold, in 
alarm. ‘‘“‘Lhope you never saw my hair in a ‘stutv 
to require dressing.” 

* Well, she’ll uudress it for you, then.” 

“No she won't: never allow any liberties taken 
with my hair.” 

“She'll lead you a pretty life.” 

“Well, I’m easily led, that’s one comfort.” 

“ And drive. you to distraction in a mouitlf.” 

“Well, so that she don’t.ask me to drive her any- 
where, I don't care.” 

“ What! will nothing ruffle your temper?” 

“My dear Mr. Newcum, I don’t believe I’ve got a 
particle of temper to ruffle. But, I say, how has your 
temper managed to withstand it so long ?” 
“Temper?—-withstand it? What do} you mean. 
sir? Where is the mild, geutle disposition I fulerited 
from my forefathers? Goue, sir—gone: irred*em- 
ably rained by that torment of a girl.. I’ am a fary, 
now, sir—a fury. Only the other day I caught my- 
self swearing. Ay, you may stare. I often :lo it. 
I give you my word of honour, And shall I put up 
with a girl who gives me the rheumatism, and makes 
me anathematize my.own seryants? Never. ‘I'ake 
her, sir—take her; and I heartily, wish I cou’! give 
you my rheumatism and my diabolical temper iuto 
the bargain,” 

“ You are far too liberal,” answered Leypuld. “ But 
here comes the lady.” ae 

Volatila dashed into the apartment iu g high siate 
of excitement. a 

“Mr. Newceum,” she cried, ‘do you think I'li put 
up with this?” .1 

“With what, miss ?” 

“ With what? Why,I was going into the stable 
to see after mypony, and that obstinate creature 
Ricliard positively preveuted me, saying it was by 
your orders, as there was a vicious horse there.” 

“Richard was quite right.” 

“ And if you suppose that I am to be controlled by 
Richard, or by you either, Mr. Newcum, I promise you 
youare very much mistaken, Into the stable 1 will go 
when I please, if there -were a troop ef wild horses 





gj dy pee sel 
“ Then I shall have a padlock put on the door.” 
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“ And I shall have the padlock knocked off. the 
door.” 

“ For shame, Miss Wallace! 
Onwey ?” 

“Oh! he’s not easily overlooked,” responded Vola- 
tila, coolly. :|\Good morning, sir.” 

“Good morning, Miss Volatila,” returned Onwey, 
indoleutly, not at all abashed either by her temper or 
her coolness, 

** Come,” said Mr. Newcum, with decision, ‘to eut 
this very short, 1 am determined that this gentleman 
shall be your husband, He is here fer the purpose of 
announcing his readiness.” 

“Dear me! he is extremely good; but suppose I 
object?” 

“You can doso.if. yon please; you'll marry him 
nevertheless.” 

“ Whetier I will or not?” 

“Whether you will or not,” 

“Oh! very good. I'm extremely obliged to you for 
consulting my iuterest in so remarkable a degree.” 

“You are very welcome. I'll be tormented by you 
no longer. I kuow what's for your good, and must 
be a better judge thav a mere child like you.” 

“Child! Well, I admire that of all things in the 
world. Why, I'm past seventeen. Child, indeed!” 

“Yes, miss—child. And you are not fit to direct 
yourself, 1 ask» you, are you not much nearer the 
hel ipless state of infancy than 1 am, miss?” 

“Certainly, guardy. Aud are you not much nearer 
tle helpless state of dotage than 1 am, eh?” 

“Why, you impudent young——” 

“Come, come,” she interrupted, coaxingly. ‘I’m 
sure my kind, indulgent guardian won't part with his 
a‘tectionate ward.” 

“He will, thoungh—by all that’s good and true.” 

“ Although she does tease him a little sometimes,” 
continued the provoking girl, ip the same strain. 

“It’s no use, not a Lit of use,” rejoined the obdurate 
g" + mate 

» knows how dearly she loves him, and he will 
never abr the heart to send her away. from him.” 

“Won't he, thougi? We shall see.” 

The soft arms were tiwined lovingly round his 
Neek. 

“No, he won't. He's a foolish, cross darling, and 
he won't.” 

“Goaway from me! I—I-—I tell yon it’s no use.” 

“But #1 telbhim: | love him. better than any one 
in the world, and promise to be # good girl, and give 
him a-kiss?” 

And she did kiss him. It was no use, he was com- 
pelled to return her embrace. 

“[-—I—— You darling!” 

Then turning pettishly to the observant Leopold, 
he continued: 

 Confoand it, sir, didn’t I tell you this.morning to 
¢ about,your business? My ward is uot going to be 
married at all!” 

“Oh, come!” exclaimed Leopold, a little indig- 
nantly. This is rather too muchof a good thing ! 
Youlve been chevying me backwards and forwards so 
long that L must. put an end to the fatigue; and as 
tie lady is, here, I'll speak to her myself! ” 

“ But, sir, J tell yo-——” 

But Volatile aeatiel his impetuosity, whispering : 

“Leave him to me, guardy; I'll dispose of him. 
Just you go and, amuse yourself for ten minutes, 
there’s a dear.” 

Mr. Newcum thought her fully capable of attending 
to her lover, so he went to amuse himself by turning 
lis aninuuensis, Mr. Bryant, out of the house. 

“Remember, Mr. Ouwey,” he said at the door, “I 
give you ten minutes, and not.an instant longer.” 


Do you perceive Mr. 


CHAPTER V. 
LOVE—IN PHASES. 


“Now, sir,” inquired Volatila, “ may I ask what 
you have to say to me ?” 

Mr. Onwey stroked bis moustache, and tried to look 
languishingly. 

: “ My answer is very simple,” he began. 
ove——” 

“ With vonrself ?” 

“No, with you, charming Volatila. I am aware 
of the fatigue The laying up for myself by falling 
in er but Iknow no cure for it. Can you tell me 
one ?” 

“A cure for love? Yes, sir. 
the very best cure I know.” 

“Khem! you are severe, Miss Wallace. And yet 
your guardian assured me that you were favourably 
inclined towards me.” 

“Oh, he was making fun of you!” 

“Not he! I defy anybody to get any fun out.of me!” 

“W ell, Tain disposed to agree with you there, Mr. 

awe 

Leopold, qatetly ignoring the rejoinder, continued : 

“But, whethe* you are favourable or not, it is cer- 


“Tam in 


Yon yourself are the 





tain that I am—’hem!—horribly—ah—distressingly 
in love with you.” 

“Dear me! I can scarcely credit it, You must 
make some mistake.” 

* No—’hem !—no. 
my own mind.” 

“That's tantamount to saying that you know 
nothing.” 

*’Pon my word, Miss Volatila, you are too bad.” 

“Well, then, suppose we admit that you are des- 
perately in love with me. In that case you would do 
of course anything that I required of you.” 

“ Anything, everything —possible or impossible.” 

*“T must put your love to the test, you kuow,” she 
continued, teasingly, “before I could vexturt to re- 
turn it.’ 

“Oh, certainly—of course. 
Volatila.” 

He began to think that she was coming round at 
last. Of course she could not long resist a man of his 
appearance. 

ike some other people in the world, Mr. Leopold 
Onwey hala pretty good opinion of himself. 

“Well, I shall do. so,” she continued. ‘Tf you 
really love me, you will do me the great favour of — 
But you won't do it.” 

“1? I don’t, renounce me,” 

“You must do me the great favour of cuttipg off 
those moustaches.” 

“ What!” cried Leopold, fairly petrified with horror. 

* A mere trifle—simply ‘o cut off your moustaclies.” 

“A trifle? Why. you might as well ask me to 
commit suicide at once.” 

* You refuse, then ?” 

“My dear Volatila, do you know what you are 
talkiuz about? Those moustaches are the admira- 
tion and delizht of every lady of my acquaintance.” 

* And for that very reason I want then off. I 
should be jealous if my husband were so much ad- 
mired.” 

“Oh, but, hang it! you're not serious, now, eh ?” 

“Never more so in my life: you must renounce 
either me or the moustaches.” 

* But, now, just look at them, and say if you 
really can bave the heart to sacritice them tlius. 
Whew! the ve ry idea. has ‘thrown ine into au un- 
comfortable heat.” 

sT am fixed, sir; off they must come, or off you 
must go.’ 

**Miss Wallace,” said Leopolt with solemnity, “ I 
ask time for consideration.” 

“You shall liave it, sir—half an hour,” returned 
Volatila, a solemn as an owl. **Go and reflect.” 

Mr. Ouwey had never been so: perplexed before in 
his life. Even his sluggish blood began to flow ina 
lively way. 

He believed the girl must be mad, He began to 
pity Mr. Neweum, and think he mast have a hard 
time of it. 

There was no help for it : she was inexorable. 
he left her—to r-flect. 

Volatila, when he was gone, threw herself on the 
sofa, and laughed long and loudly. 

There was no denying i‘: the spirit of mischief 
surely possessed her. 

Gliaton came into the room, looking quite woe- 
begone. 

* Well, Mr. Bryant,” laughed Volatila, in -a saucy 
tone, ** you look ‘remarkably lively, I must say.” 

“Do not banter me, Volatila,” he answered, “I 
am in despair. Your guardian has dismisséd me; I 
must leave the house at once.’ 

“ Stuff and nonsense.” 

“He has said it, and I must obey him. 
master here.” 

“Ts he? Don't you be quitesosure of that. I 
say you shal! not go.” 

“Itis my ouly cousolation to'think that you wish 
me to stay.” 

* Indeed I do. 


By George! I suppose I know 


By all means, Miss 


So 


He is 


What! were you not my dear 
father’s friend? Are you not my-— 

“Oh! Finish the sentence, Volatila.” 

“ My friend, too ?” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

“What more would you have?” 

“Oan you—need you ask ?” 

“No; Inced not. I am a madcap, Clinton, and 
cannot talk seriously for two mitintes’ consecutively. 
There is my hand; let that be my anéwer.” 

o He grasped her extended hand and covered it with 
isses. 

“Eh?” cried a shrill: voice: 
they're at it again !” 

Mr. Newcum had sarprised them again. 


“By all that’s good, 


CHAPTER VL 
SETTLED AT LAST, 


“T was but taking leave of Miss Wallace, sir,” said 
Clinton 





“Taking leave of Miss Wallace ?” echoed Mn.» 
Newoum; in quite an irascible state. “ Taking leave of 
your senses, sir, I should say, as Miss Wallace has taken 
leave of all propriety and decorum. Bless my soul! 
I can’t come, intomy drawing-rodm, without finding 
my amanuensis kissing my ward. Now, sir, perliaps 
as you have taken leave of Miss Wallace, you will 
be good enough to take leave of my house. As for 
you, miss, [ will speak to you when this gentleman 
has gone.” 

“T hops you will speak to me before then, guardy, 
because ‘this gentleman’ is not going at all.” 

“You are mistaken, miss;, 1 have dismissed him 
from my service. 

“ Aud I have taken him into mine!” 

“Oh, as a companion, I suppose! Very pretty, 
upps my word! You are a medest young lady, you 
are |” / 

“T hope I am, sir,” replicd Volatila, demurely. 
haveengaged Mr. Bryaut to teach me German.” 

“German? Cau't you say; Sanscrit? or Coptic? 
or Zulu? I'll be bound you'll learn as much of 
oneas the other. And suppose I object to this pretty 
arrangement ?” 

“T should be very sorry, of course ; 
make the 
did not.” 

* Will you, by Ahem! 

“T will, ‘by—ahem!’” said Volatila, mimickingly. 

“ Pray, do uot let me b2 thecause of any dissension,’’ 
interposed Clinton. 

* Sir,” cried Mr. Newcum, sharply, turning on Mr. 
Bryant, ‘I request you to leave the house at once.” 

“And I request you to remain in it,” peremptorily 
rejoined Volatila. 

“By the powers, this is too much! 
bearded in my own house? 
sir, are you going ?” 

* No, sir,” auswered Volatila, emphatically. 
not going.” 

“Then I'll ring for the servants to put him out.” 

“And I'll discharge the first servaut that answers 
the bell.” 

“You discharge my servants?” 

Mr. Newcumm was getting as hot asi pepper. P 

“ Oertainly. You Wish to discharge my German 
master; why shouldn’t [ discharge your servauts ?” 

Mr, Newcum was bewildered. 

*“ Well!” he cried, “of all the cool, impudent, pro- 
voking Ush! there’s another touch of the 
rheumatism. You little serpent! you've brought on 
another attack ; and I believe you'll drive me mad into 
the bargain.” 

* Come,” said Volatila, sopthingly.; “I'll do any- 
thing you wish me; and that, I’m sure, will put the 
rheumatism to flight.” 

t Noit wou’t. But let’s see what you'll do. 
up that Bryant at once.” 

“Oh, TU give up Bryant,” 
readily. 

Cliuton was about to remonstrate, but she stopped 
him with a sign. 

* Good,” said Mr. Newcum, with satisfaction. “I 
feel a little. better, but I daren’t trust your near 
me any lounger. You must be married, and you rust 
marry Onwey.” 

“ Well, if he has used his'razor, perhaps I will.” 

“What do you mean by using his razor?” snap- 
pishly. 

“Why, Mr. Onwey professed unbounded love for 
me, and I merely requested him to give me a proof of 
it by shaving off his moustache.” 

“Why, what the deuce made you ask him to shave 
off his moustache?’ But he'll do-it, of course; he'd 
shave off his eyebrows, shave his head into the bar 
gain to secure you.’ 

“Tm by no means sure of that.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense.” 

“T never do, guardy.” 

“Dou’t talk at all then. The idea of a man profers 
ing « pair. of ;moustaches to # pretty wife, and a pret+ 
tier income is such a picce of preposterous idioey 
that—— But here he comes. I hear hisstep. Now 
shall we see.” 

Clititon glanced at the door with sotne-anxiety ag 
Leopold Onwey entered. He was sure the moustache 
had won. 

Leopold had not shaved it off. 

“ Miss Wallace,” said Leopold, “ I am henge into 
the profoundest despair. The agonyI have under- 
gone in the last ten minutes, boty mental and ply- 
sical, is something frightful, unbounded. Delirious 
as is the love I bear you, I féel that the sacrifice 
of these moustaches would undermine my health, 
shorten my days, and driv eme intua state of helpless 
imbecility.” | 

“* Why, ” cried Mr. Nowoumn, irascibly, “do you 
mean to tell me,sir, tliat xyou are lunatie enougli: to 
give up six'thousand pou: uds a year, and the pruttiest 
girl within fifty miles for the sake of retaining a 
hideous pair of moustaches?” 


“Ty 


but I shall 
‘ pretty arrauge:ment’ just as though you 


"” 


Am I to be 
Oh, you pert girl! Now, 


“ He is 


Give 


answered Volatila, 
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“ Hideous?” echoed Leopold, in amazement. 

“ Revoltingly hideous. Be a man, sir; and~ cut 
them off at once.” fo) 

“Cut them off? Good gracious! Ishonld never 
dare to look a woman inthe face again.’ Miss Wal- 
lace, I appeal to you.” j ie 

“It’s no use appealing to me, sir. " My-decision is 
final. Volatila Wallace without your moustache, or 
your moustache without Volatila Wallace.” 

“I really cannot doit. I should never survive it.” 

“You idiot,’ Mr. Newcome twhispered in his ear. 
“Cut them off; and when you're married, let them 
grow again.” i 

“ Grow again?” echoed Leopold in consternation. 
“Would they ever attain the graceful pitch of per- 
fection they present now? Old man, you ‘are 
talking of x«nething ‘you don’t’‘know anything at all 
about.” 

“AmI? Atall events, I'll do something I know 
something about. Here, Richard, bring me my 
shavitig apparatus. By Jéricho! 1’'llshave you myself.” 

“Stop, guardy,” interposed Volatila. ‘Pray stop. 
The sacrifice is useless; for if Mr. Onwey came with 
a bald head as well-as a bald lip, I would not marry 
him.” 

“ What ?” roared Mr. Newcum. 

“Tere,” exclaimed Leopold. “You hear; it’s 
no use+she won't marry mie; and hang me if I'd 
marry her.” 

“Sour grapes,” said Clinton, sotto-roce. 

Leopold measured him’ disdaivfully with his eyo, 
and having taken a good look at his proportions, con- 
cluded not to resent the remark. 

“You know when I say a thing I mean it,” con- 
tinued Volatila; “and I have said that I will not 
marty Mr. Onwey.” 

“Why, you promised. Confound it! (I shall have 
you left on my hands, after all.” 

“No you won't, guardy. I promised conditionally, 
and the conditions have not been complied’ with. 
Once for all, those moustaches repel me. Still, I will 
relieve you of my mad ways for the future, by trans- 
ferring them te this gentleman.” 

Great was Mr. Leopold Onwey's astonishment to 
find that she designated the person he knew as 
Bryant. 

“What?” cried Mr. Newcum, in equal ‘surprise, 
“my amanuensis? Why, you said you would give 
him up.” 

sad said I would give up your amanuensis—Mr. 
Bryant. I do so; and take for my husband your 
nephew, Mr. Clinton Moffat.” . 

‘The surprise of her hearers was increased at these 
words, 

“Eh? Pooh!” exclaimed Mr. Newcum, putting 
up his eyeglass, and taking a good look at Clinton. 
“ And yet, now I look again, ' I do believe it is Clin- 
ton Moffat. Why, you madcap, have you come home 
at last ?” 

“ Suspend your judgment, sir,” said Clinton, “ till 
you have heard my story, and I thiak you will acquit 
me of all blame. Sutflice it to say, sir, that I am an 
officer in the army, on furlough,” 

“An officer?” repeated Mr. Newcum, looking 
pleased. f 

“ An officer 2” "was the mental reflection of Mr. 
Leopold Onwey; “and without moustacheos? He 
can’t be much of an officer.” 

“At all events, gnardy,” said Volatila, “I am 
satisfied with Clinton’s -past, and will myself be re- 
sponsible for his future.” ‘ 

“Well, well,” grumbled Mr. Newcum, *‘ I suppose 
I must submit. You: will be married, ‘at all. events, 
and I may escape the rheumatism and tho lunatic 
asylum. I wish you joy, Cliuton.” ‘ i 

“'Phe possession of my darling Volatila secures it, 
uncle?” 

“JT wish you joy too,” said Leopold;: “but you'll 
find it dreadfully fatiguing.. However, I'll come and 
see you executed—I mean married. I consider it my 
duty to be in at the death—I mean ceremony; and I 
shall’ indulge in a new suit’ of black, and a pair of 
white kid gloves, expressly to use on the melancholy 
—I mean joyful—occasion.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to officiate as groomsman 
on the occasion ?” suggested Cliuton. 

“ Delighted+a ‘kind of volunteer aide on Cupid's 
staff. You see I know a little Something about military 
matters; been in the service myself.” 

“You?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Did you serve?” 

“Oh, no. I was exempted.” 

“ From what cause?” 

“Softening of the brain, I suppose,” interposed Vola- 


a. 

“hey didn’t call it by that name,” resumed 
Leopold; “though it might have been. But J see 
that: I em like the fifth wheel ofa coach here; and I 
know tliat you will excuse me, and thank me for going. 


Mr. Onwey retired with all his accustomed grace ; 
and having started our hero and heroine on the high- 
road to matrimony with every prospect of «favourable 
journey, I do not think that we can do better than to 
follow his commendable exayuple. © GG. As 





A HOME BY THE OCEAN-SIDE. 


Mrvz is a home by thé ocean-side, 
Where the billowy surges foam ; 

And f love it well, for my heart is’ here, 
And I cannot from it roam. 

*Tis a cherished spot this home of mine ; 
For my sires dwelt here alway ; 

And it tie’er shall be said their son despised 
His bonie ‘midst the rocks and spray. 

Oh! I love the rocks by my sea-side home, 
As they kiss the pebbled shore, 

And I love the mystic music 
Of the ocean's eudless roar; 

And when the fleecy, summer clouds 
Hasten each other by, 

Passing lovely they seem to me 
In the waters and the sky. 


When the winds are loosed from heaven, 

And angry stérm-clouds come 
langing in columns athwart the sky, 

With their battle armour on, 

A low. deep moan, filled up with wrath, 
Buarstsfrom the mighty flood, 

As comes from afarthe swelling voice 
Of an angry multitude. 

Here is my grotto upon the beach, 
Where in childhood’s hours I played ; 

And here are the little rocky shelves, 
Where pebbles and shells I Iaid. 

They lie here now.as I placed them thea, 
I loved them as haman things: 

Oh! happy and glad were my boyish days 
With thei: wild imaginings. 

Oh! I love my home by the ocean-side, 
And never willleave it for aught 

That the world may givein its pomp and pride, 
Though with power and honour fraught. 

*Tis a cherished spot, this home of mine ; 
For my sires dwelt here alway ; 

And it ne’er shall be said their son despised 
His home.’midst the rocks and spray. 

M. W. J. 








EDITH PROCTOR. 





“ TuerE! is it not a second Eden? Do you 
wonder that a man should want to come back and 
die in the shadow of such trees ?” 

I glanced around. I had seen beauty in both art 
aud matare Jong before this. My brain—the busy, 
restless, vivid brain of an artist—had teemed with 
visions of loveliness; but.no dream or reality’ could 
ever have exceeded this. 

The long, gradual sweep of rising ground, corded 
on the one edge by a winding, river, threading its 
way in and out like a dainty maiden; aud relieved 
at the back by a dense border of woods, thick and 
dark. Here andtherea'mass of ragged, perpendicular 
rock cropped out; then, above it, a row of that 
wonderful, suggestive. midnight green. Such trees! 
as my father said, in their depths might Jie the en- 
chanted realms. 

Between, the ,woods.\and the river was spread a 
perfect picture. Fields of waving grain, golden- 
headed, that trembled in the summer air: like a sea; 
orchards glistening in the suushine; and, ‘for a fore- 
ground, a lawn, extensive, close-shaven, dotted with 
clumps of evergreen, relieved: by. the long, light, 
shadowy sprays of African cypress, of the mournful 
crimsom arms of the blood-beech, drooping from a 
slender trunk. 

And then the house—old greystoné, moss-covered, 
and hung about with clustering creepers, whose bright 
blossoms glorified the dimness, as the stars the shades 
of coming night, ere the sky has put on her robe of 
blue. If you could have seen this picture as I saw it 
for the first time, cradled in the. arms of sunshine and 
summer, you would have held your breath, even as I 


This place —this Avonswold—lying here steeped in 
bewildering beauty, should have been my birthrights 
I felt then how. cruel had, been the hand that bad! 
barred me out, that had cursed my father. 

Old Hugh Avonswold, sleeping under his tablet of 
costly carven marble, had done this. I glanced at my 
father as he leaped against a giantelm. -He seeined’ 
part of the place. Once there, you could hardly feel 
satisfied to find him in any other spot. 

His tall, though somewhat bowed, ‘yet siill elegant 
figure, the slender white hands, the limbs that would 


the handsome face, for it was still hasidsome in spite of 
thinness and care, and with that expression of refine- 
ment ‘born of generations of cultire. “There was 
nothing common about nim. I had often thought 
thus when comparing him with other men. Yet in 
all our wanderings there had hung about him that 
sense of being out of place. He never appeared to take 
root anywhere. I knew now what ‘all his life; since 
his marriage with my mother, had lacked. 

That:marriage had‘ been his*evil ‘destiny. . Some 
blind fate had hurried him on. There was -no need 


| for him td step’ out of his’ sphere; and wed’ a ballet- 


dancer; but having done it, I, his son, honour him 
for the truth and courage with which he kept to his 
vow. . : 

There were two sons in the Avonswold family— 
Hugh and Lawrence. 

’ Hugh fotlowed in the steps of his father,—married 
to his liking, a widow of abundant means and one 
child, an infant daughter. So the name of the dis- 
owned son was never mentioned. 

‘At the ‘father’s death a sufficient pittance was left 
him to ensure that there should:be no trouble respect- 
ing the will. 

lf young Hugh Avonswold Jeft.no children—which 
seemed hardly likely, as he had four then—the estate 
was to goto Miss Proctor, her ‘heirs and assigns for 
ever. That-was my uncle’s step-daughter. 

By some strange fatality, they all did dio. When 
we came back, Miss:Proctor held Avonswold. 

Twenty-five years before my fatlier had left it, a 
very young man—ridden down this wide avenue 
gaily, gone to London for a visit, and meeting his 
fate, been conquered by it. 

My ‘mother loved him dearly. There was warm 
Spanish blood in her veins, awd bewildering Spanish 
beauty in het face. Her birth was noble enough, 
too. This perhaps: was why she held herself so 
loftily. 

She married my father in utter ignorance of the 
prejudice against her; indeed, he never told her until 
my birth, when, after repeated efforts at reconciliation, 
he was driven forth with a curse. 

Mly mother had ever been the guiding spirit of our 
household. 

When destitution stared us in the face, she took to 
the stage again. 

My father made some feeble remonstrance, bat he 
could not endure the biting stings of poverty. 

This was in'a foreigu land. . 

At her death, or at least some months after, we had 
returned to England; for I could see the longing to 
revisit his native land was wearing deeply into my 
father’s ‘soul, 

They had both taken much pains with me. Though 
I reversed the natural order of things; and inherited 
from my mother great‘force and energy ‘of’ character, 
from my father that winning, easy refinement, amount- 
ing almost to indolence, yet life had been too stern a 
necessity for me toindulge in'a more than momentary 
idleness. 

Then, too, I was ambitious. 

My whole heart and soul was in my art. I had 
attracted much attention at Patis. young as I was. 
intended, after a few years’ sojourn, to go ‘back, or 
indeed at any time when my father grew weary. 

He had made two excursions to Avonswold alone. 
Tempted by his description of its wonderful: beauty, 
IT had accompanied him this morning. 

And listening to his exclamation, two distinct emo- 
tions had rushed over me. 

A-consciousness that I, inheriting the proud old 
name, should have held these lands a8 the last of the 
family, instead of seeing them pass into the possession 
of a stranger. 

And the other! Looking into my father’s face, I 
read something that made me shiver. ‘To come 
back and die in the shadow of these trees!” That was 
hig wish. : ° 

could not remember him as otherwise than pale 
ani delicate, but I understood now whatthis wonder- 
ful trausparency, the brilliant lips, the bright, restless 
eyes, and sudden vivid flashes meant, He had indeed 
come home to die. 

My love for him was, I think, different from that 
of most Sons for their fathers. It was a watchful, 
protecting love, a desire to shield him from care, from 
want, and to surround him with all possible luxury. I 
had uncdns¢iously caught my mother’s feeling, her 
cherishing affection. And he was:slowly, surely slip- 
ping away from'me. “The only human tie I could 
call my own, the only being. who loved me, 

And though my fature was strong, it was not 
a solitary one. I felt, in that moment, I must have 
sométhing “to love, or life itself would be a lingering 
torture. "~~" , 

There was a sudden rush that boré down and 
scattered the summer wind. : 

At % glance I took in so terrible a picture that an 
involuntary cry of terror rosé to my lips. ~~ 








I have the pleasure to wish you a very goed day.” 


not in their palmy days have disgraced an Apollo, 


A proud, handsome horse, with wild strained eyes 
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and erect ears, galloping at a furious rate, and some- 


thing hanging to the saddle, dragging on the ground. 
I sprang forward, and closé¢d my eyes. : 
It took. an, almost superhuman, effort to. check that 
headlong speed, but I didit. 
My father uttered an exclamation, and hastened to 


my assistance. , , 

T held the horse in a grasp of iron, while he bent 
to examine the prostrate form. 

“Thank heaven!” ejaculated a. young, rich voice. 
“But for you what a, terrible fate must have been 
mine. I have no words to thank you.” 

With my father’s help, she rose. and began ‘to dis- 
engage her dress from tae saddle. 

“ Are you not injured?” I began, in astonishment. 

“ A little bruised, perhaps, and a good deal fright- 
ened.” 

She shivered, and her eyesdrooped. 

“ Poor Hero!” 

And she turned to pat the neck of her horse, who 
stood pawipg the ground, and trembling in every 
muscle. ‘4 ' } 

“Poor Hero, what could, have. startled you so? 
And yet my fall,was partly due to. my own careléss- 
ness,” she added, turning to me, 

“Thank heaven, indeed,,for-your narrow escape. 
But you will not; mount,.again? Allow me to lead 
him. | L am afraid .you are.more seriously, injured 
than you confessed,” e 

“No, believe me.” .Her. tone, was very earnest. 
“ And Lam,at home,ox nearly so,., Will you oblige 
me by leading him to the gate?” 

My father and I exchanged glances. 
his. own quiet dignity: 

“ Miss Proctor ?” 

She bowed vu »jaow | 

“You will at least give me the name of, my pre- 
server?” ; 

The question was addressed to.me.- I did not look 
at my father, but answered, steadily: 

“Victor Avonswold.” 

“ Not-—” ‘ 

She drew a long breath, and.ber face flushed 
warmly. (A lovely face-it was. 


‘He said, with 


* Hugh Avonswold’s grandson,’ I. said. ‘* Aud this 
A month ago we..came from the Con- 


is my father., 
tinent.” 

She. possessed that . charming frankness which 
wins/one with scartely an effort.. And now she said: 

“ Lknow the story of the past., There were some 
restrictions. on the Ayonswolds,. but-ILam free from 
them. Will youfaecept my weleome to: this plage ?”’ 

We were at the gates, There was, a, picturesque 
little lodge, and an old white-haired gate-keeper.came 
forward. Log wD 

“Willyou take Hero?” she said to him; and 
gathering up her dress, she would fain have ushered 
us within the portals... I drew. back: j 

“You declite: my: thanks—my gratitude?” . she 
said, meeting my eyes steadily, “Is your;father as 
obdurate ?” : i 

I saw he was wavering. She remarked it, also, 
and hastened to take advantage of it, 

So warmly: did she press him, that they entered the 
avenue. 

d followed, unable to resist, and quite as powerless 
in deciding whether I was acting wisely or not...; 

The house was:'old, but in. good repair... $0 few 
things about it bad beem modernized, that/1 eould 
hardly realize whete & stood. ; 

Wide halls,large rooms, low ceilings, and deep, 
broad windows. f 

The furniture was. in. antique style, eer 
well with ‘the: apartments. .\A piano, and bodk-case, 
filled with books, alone looked new. 14 

Miss Poctor gave her principal attention to enter- 
taining my father. ‘st 

I. could see shé was making rapid strides in his 
regard. . 

Sauntering around, I examined some.old pictures 
and a few other curiosities. 

“ An artist?” I heard her repeat; and then [ turned 
my eyes to her vicinity. ‘ ; 

She looked so lovely now—her face a glow, of.rich 
colour, her hair soft and silky, falling in’ waves of 
rippling gold over her shoulders. >. | 4 

“ 'Rhere are some beautiful views in this portion of 
the country,”'she went on.  “ You must. bespeak ‘his 
attantion for them. And while you stayin » this 
neighbourhood, I shall take it as a favour if you will 
allow me to bestow the liberty and hospitality of this 
place upon you.” mobs 

I could see my father was rapidly yielding to the 
fascination of hermanuer.’ Her voice, too, do tenderly 
persuasive, was well calculated to charm. ; Ia the 
mean tvhile I was trying to decide whether good or ill 
fortune had directed us hither. 

Curiosity as well as filial love had.drawn mo to the 
place,but Thad not intended to take more than an, 
oxterior survey ef it. And yet I felt wonderfully at 
bome within its walls, 


Miss Proctor gracefully excused herself at length, 
and left us alone... ; ‘ 

There.wasa glow in my father's eye that gave me 
both pain and pleasure ; a,delight in seeing him look 
as he used, inthe old happy days before my mother 
died; and. a jealous pang that something altogether 
unconnected wilh me should afford him such; intense 
satisfaction. 

* A fortunate accident, Victor,” he said, presently. 
“How well she bore it; though I wonder she was 
not killed. If. the horse had gone twenty yards 
further——” 

“ Don't!” Linterrupted, with a shiver. “ The thought 
is too horrible.” 

“She isa brave girl. Look from this window; over 
yonder you can see the.church spire. Allthe Avons- 
wolds are asleep there. . Promise to lay me by them, 
Victor... My mother was gentle and loving; if she 
had lived, it would all have been different. Hugh was 
older than. I, and his father’s pride, so it was right 
she shouldlove me best. I could not have come home 
and braved familiar faces.. L am glad nodrop of 
their blood runs.in her veins: Is she not beautiful, 
Victor 2” ; vi q 

He spoke with almost childish eagerness, His whole 
\ form seemed trembling with excitement. 

‘*Be calm,” L gaid, entreatingly. 

“T am’ so, glad to, be, here. I had not dared to 
dream of entering these , portals. once more—and 
t> be welcomed. .Victor, you must like her, for my 
sake.” j 
There. was a rusile;in the hall, and Miss Proctor 
entered, robed, in. pale blue. silk, that enhanced her 
fairness. . The ringlets:, had, been left untouched, 
except torbe wreathed with a stem ofivy. 

A servant followed her, bearing a tray containing 
cake, wiue, and fruit. , if 

My father accepted her hospitality readily. Some 


cline. ; 
“So,” she said, “after rescuiug me you refuse 


here ?” 


myself without answer. 

“T confess I never heard the story without ex- 
.periencing a strange sympathy for—for your father, 
T am glad to welcome you at Avonswold;. believe that 
I have the right,” 

“I do not,question. it.” 

“Tshould:think the pride belonged by right to your 
father.” ' 

*L am.not suye itsis pride,” I answered,.. warmly. 
“There is a possibility of exposing myself to, unjust 
| suspicion, by accepting toe readily-——.’,and the smile 
lurking in thé corners of her, mouth ; embarrassed 
me, ' 

“ You cannot trust mo,to understand you, then?” 

I felt‘ashamed of my. colduess, my want of con- 
fidence. Holding out my hand for, the.glass of wine, 
I said, frankly : 

“T retract.” \..., , . 

There was a curious power about her. Yielding to 
it, I felt myself drift rapidly down with the, current. 
I caught ber.sparkle and animation, and presently 
became really gay. My.life hitherto had been a con- 
stant suecession of changes, new scenes, new friends, 
and incidents so strongly bordering on the romantic, 


“ Remember,” she said, as; we -rose to depart 
“ Avyonswold is at your,service, and I have a claim/on 
your friendship. You will come soon again 2” i 

With the last words her eyes were. turned. plead- 
ingly upon my father. . He assured hershe would find 
him uo unfrequent guest. : 

We walked back ip silence to our little, inn. . My 
first, impulse was to return directly to London, but my, 
father over-ruled me. r 
« Failing in this; I.took my sketch-book, and saun- 
tered out. ; 

I had intended to give Avonswold a wide berth ; 
but, .as if impelled by, a strong magnetic power, I 
found myself nearivg it, and presently sat down in 
the shadow of the trees ,near by where, f had, rescued 
Miss Proctor. 

My customary application deserted me. I-could not 


that had the force of preseutiment...You may smile, 
but I felt.as, if, I should one day, be master.of Avons- 
wold, An easy thing..enough, you will think, by 
marrying the heiress. 

I had learned from ovr landlord’s wile, a fat, good- 
natured; gossipping; woman, that Miss Proctor was 
alveady, engaged, :. “ : 


us recipients,of the whole history, though my father 
had known it.mastly all before. : | 
Old, Hagh Avonswold, lad forbiddep his son to re- 
ceive thedisowned brother; but, strange to say, this 
prohibition had not been extended to; the children, 
though I thiok my father would not have returned 





impulse, hardly satisfactory to myself, led me to de-. 


my friendship... Do you, consider.me.an interloper , 


I coloured involuntarily, and fora moment found |, 


that even here I felt io strangeness. “19 


sketeh, but fell into. fit/of idle musing—something | 


Our names attracting her attention, sho had made 


while one member of his gwn immediate family sur- 
vived. r ot t 

As Miss Proctor said, no restrictions had beep im- 
posed upon her, with regard to the place. One my 
uncle, her stepfather, had made—she could not marry 
until she had attained her majority. 

Her lover was residing in Paris, and corresponded 
with her, , Therefore I felt assured my behaviour 
toward Miss Proctor could not be misconstrued, indeed, 
if our acquaintance continued. 

I meant to, take the earliest opportunity of allow- 
ing her to understand that I knew her position. But 
it seemed the most probable circumstance to me that 
Miss Proctor, at her marriage, would go to her hus- 
band’s home, and dispose of Avonswold. 

What particular tie should link her to the place ? 
It was a high aim to think of purchasing a home like 
this when I had yet name and fortune to make, in a 
strange country. But to a wanderer like me the 
thought of such a home was invested with many de- 
lightful attributes. y 

We lingered in the vicinity of Avonswold day after 
day, my father warmly opposing all thoughts of a 
return to London during the warm weather. It was 
impossible not to grow, familiar with the fair mistress. 
She interested me strangely—puzzled me, too, I must 
confess. ‘4 

Ladmired her, but L resolved not to like her. In- 
deed, when we came to the intimacy of friends, a 
point we were not long in arriving at, there seemed a 
constant succession of disputes. q 

In the main, our tastes, and ideas were much alike, 
but she would. rarely ackuowledge a; subject in the 
same light that Iviewed it. 1 grgued and persuaded, 
it seemed such a petty pride and wilfulness on her 
part; while she grew stubborn or petulant, and some- 
times left me with an angry flash in her eyes. - Yet 
L observed at.,such times, she was more than ever 
gentle and attentive“to my father. 

Early in September I went to London alone, to 
make some,atrangements, for the future. I had two 
letters of introduction, both of}which proved of admir- 
able service. 

By, means of the one I found,a warm friend, and 
the other broughtme some valuable influence. 

I hired a studio, unpacked some pictures, mostly 
copies, and felt greatly encouraged with my prospects. 

or my art I had an ardent, passionate love ;_ still 
I was nota, visionary dreamer. 

I knew, there Was a great,deal of hard work before 
me, and went at it with a resolution. 

My foreign antecedents, I soon, learned,.. would 
stand me in good, stead; indeed, before the winter 
closed, I was,not a little,astonished at my good for- 
tune. 

The home that my fathex shared with, me was 
simple enough. His tastes had long ago ceased to bo 
extravagant. . The only Inxury. he craved now was 
frequent visits to Avonswold, , 

i could not, deny him,, since Miss Proctor insisted 
upon thé indulgence. . ; 

Occasionally, she came to. town for a brief visit. 
Some subtle charm, certainly linked them together. 

Now and then we spoke of ‘her—I always coolly ; 
ho, with enthusiasms and I thought he felt ,a little 
disappointed at my apathy... .; Waa 

© Tt will net do,” I said, good-naturedly, one day. 
“Tam not old enqugh to bestosy upon her a fatherly 
affection, .and alf other migh}*be, dangerous, She 
jaakes no secret of Mr, Wylie’s, claim ypon, her.” 

He came close tp tome. T was rétouching the soft, 
fair hair of a Madoypna, and somehow, just then, 1 
had an, BuO Eee tis it bore some mysterious re- 
semblance to Miss, Proctor. He studied ‘it ‘a moment 
attentively...” + bib, od. ih 

“Do you think! she Totes Mr: Wylie?” ho asked. 

Possibly—in, her faghioy,”, was my careless re- 
joinder. ., ehhea hay 

“Victor, you never do her justice. She is capable 
of loving, deeply, sincerely, And if she were 
fre—"* ~~ sie 

‘Don’t dream. of such nonsense,” I interrupted, 
suddenly, ,“ Mr, Wylie will'not, be anxious to give 
her up, J fancy,” a 
My ‘toné was unconsciously bitter. At fitst he 
seemed about to reply, then walked, away to the 
window. :, ~ : : . 

“T wish yon could get bu better,” hé said, after a 
silence, of several moments., ‘You might be very 
good. friends.” samp ah 

“ We are good enough friends nov.” 

“No, you are not. I often observe, you together. 
You seem continually fo suspect her of something, 
and are for ever on, guard, Ron question every senti- 
‘ment, you, weigh Preby oy . here appears to be 
a wanlare or salagonim Between you,” 

“ There ,is neit er;” and T laughed lightly. “As 
for béing on my guard, that “is weil, you will allow. 
I; neither wish to..meke her untrue to another, nor 
entangle myself in'a hopeless attachment.” * 





I had noticed before a certain endeavour to smooth 
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over the littie difficulties arising between myself and 
Miss Proctor; but after this conversation he relin- 
quished the attempt, and left us to our own devices. 

I had a suspicion that Mr. Wylie was not a very 
‘exacting lover, and also that Miss Proctor’s heart was 
hot very deeply concerned. 

She was true to him—that is, she received no other 
attentions at all likely to lead her to betray ber trust. 
And she held a certain girlish remembrance of having 
once loved him dearly, which seemed to suffice. 

Mr. Wylie’s aunt had been left partly in charge of 
Avonswold and the young lady, but her second mar- 

, some mouths before our arrival in the place, 
called het to a new home. 

She would fain have taken her ward with her, but 
Miss Proctor liked the independence of her own house 
best. ' 

She lacked then a year of attaining her majority, 
and this occasion been her last interview with 
Mr. Wylie. 

After her next birth-day had passed, her own nup- 
tials were to take , 

She had, at first, spoken of ber engagement, but 
latterly I could vot help remarking that all mention 
of the coming midsummer annoyed ber. 

As the spring opened, she manifested a great in- 
terest in some improvements at Avonswold, and 
requested my father to come out and judge whether 
they were expedient. 

hat did not look much like leaving thé place, I 
confessed, with a sigh. 

My father, at my request, took a room at the little 
inn where we had first stopped, as he expressed an 
inteution of spending much of the summer in the 
country. Lhad several short journeys ou hand, and 
was relieved to know he would be pleasautly situated 
and well cared for. J 

Some orders had been sent me that were likely to 
keep me busy for at least two months, One was a 
landscape that interested me greatly ; and after view- 
ing various places, I selected Avouswold. It was 
June when I returned. 

No familiar face awaited me at the finn, so I went up 
to call on Miss Procter. How well I remember the 
cloudless summer afternoon, the flecks of sunshine 
filtered through the trees that bordered the aveyue, 
the songs of countless birds, the hum of bees; the 
fragrance of rose and honeysuckle, and tle weird, 
shadowy stillness. I almost coveted Avonswold at 
that moment. 

As 1 approached, I heard voices on the balcony—or 
rather, a voice. A turn in the path revealed Miss 
Proctor to me, standing erect, flushed and angry: 

“ He shall have his freedom,” she exclaimed, with 
a hauglity intonation. “Heaven knows he need not 
sue in vain for such a favour. After he has once told 
me he has ceased to care for me——” 

“ Victor !" my father said, rising suddenly, aud 
coming forward. } 
Miss Proctor crushed the letter she held in her 
hand, and for a moment was silent and embarrassed: 
T fancied, too, that my father acted singularly con- 

fused. 


After a few moments, we were sifting there talking 


pleasantly enough. Yet the first words I had heard 
her utter kept ringing in my ears. 
How won beaut#ul she looked, with that 


half sorrowful, half indignant light in her eyes. | 

I knew what had occurred, en before my father 
announced a ruptured engagement, Edith Proctor 
was free. Thatchildish folly was at an end for ever, 
and the woman within her might step forth to the 
light. 

. had a wild, bewildered feeling on the subject, 
and at first I could not decide in what degree I felt 
relieved. I understood exattly what my | father 
desired, though he did not approach so delicate a 
topic in words. 

Should I, could I become master of Avonswold iu 
the manner fate seemed to direct? For somehow I 
had a consciousness that Edith might be wou, 

Tcommenced my pictare, setting up my easel at 
the inn. 

Miss Proctor, certainly showed no symptoms of a 
broken heart. ‘She was a trifle more distant, though 
she seemed to take @ great interest in my proceed- 


ings. 

‘ fell into the habit of spending my evenings with 
her, of discussing my plans, and we visited various 
points together to judge of the best effect. 

She was a charming companion when art or litera- 
ture alone was the subject under consideration; but 
the old restlessness, or rather, I think, suspicion of 
being controlled in aty respect by another’ mind, was 
strong upon her, followed her like a shadow. 

We were sauntéring up the path one’ evening, 
wkén I noticed my father sitting on a step-of the bak 
cony, leanipg against the vine-wreathed colymn. 

® last rays of the waving light struck upon his 
f 


pale to_ghastliness; the lines about his_mouth were 
tense, his eyes sunken, his wliole figure drooping with 
weariness—or was it shadowed by the whe of a 
phantom coming nearer and nearer? 

I recalled with a shudder his first remark as we 
stood before Avonswold. 

Sinve that day its force had been gradually lost on 
me, as I saw him interested in a hundred little things, 
= displaying more energy than his usual 
wont. 

What had I been thinking of in the fortuight since 
my return ? 

I glanced involuntarily at Miss Proctor, and read 
in her face confirmation of my worst fears. 

“You thiukk——” I said, felteringly, and then 
paused. 

“He is growing very feeble. And you love him 
so! Heloves you with a fervour I never saw equalled.” 

She was right. The world ldoked dark enongh 
without him, for he was my all. My dying mother 
had bequeatiied him to me, and since that time he had 
appeared more like a dear and cherished friend than a 
parent. 

“T have hardly thought of him—of this, I mean,” I 
said, hurriedly. *** What can I do?” 

“I know of only one thing that can be a supreme 
comfort. I ask it asa favour.” 

Her voice was jow and tenderly modulated. Such 
tones had a curious power over me. 

“What ?” and I looked at her earnestly. 

“Let him come to Avonswold. To me he seems to 
have a strong and sacred right. There are plenty of 
rooms at his disposal, and I dare brave old Hugh 
Avonswold’s displeasure. I have no fear of his un- 
quiet spirit’s disturbing me. Here, where your father’s 
boyhood was passed, let the later days end in peace.” 
‘‘He can ‘come when he chooses,” I said, rather 
coldly. 

“ For how long?” 

The question startled me. How long would he be 
able to endure even that walk? I remembered for a 
night or two he bad eat down by the , wayside to rest, 
under some trivial pretence. 

“You wilblet him come? Think of his delight. 
And the servants are all fond of him. It will be no 
trouble.” 

“You are more than generous,” was my slow 
reply. 

“Test me, then. Let me see that you do not take 
it all for idle words.” 

I turned quickly, and our eyes met. Hers drooped, 
the long, fringed lashes sweeping her cheek. I felt 
the hand that I held on my arm tremble. 

“ Edith !” 

My voice was husky, and faltered away like some 
faint breath. 

And then my erm found its way around her, her 
head sank on my shoulder. 

Did I love her? I hardly knew. It was the first 
time’ the slightest token of intimacy had passed 
between us, the first time I had called her by her 
Christian name. 

Yet I felt the rubicon had been passed with that 
one, word. ‘There was no honeurable going back for 


me. 

“Edith,” I began, presently; “I am well aware I 
ought not to aspire to your hand, or your love; until 
I'am in a position where it will a»peir less pre 
samptuous. But if I am mistaken, if it should be 
friendship aloue that prompts you to this act of 
kindness “ 

Her face flushed hotly. 

I saw my error, and with a sudden, powerful im- 
pulse, said : 

“TL love you!” 

The fast gathering anger cleared away. A sweet, 
warm, gratified smile came in its At least, I 
could not be mistaken as to her sentiments. Yet in- 
stead of feeling gratified, I think I experienced an- 
noyance. 

“T ought to tell yon something of the past,” she 
said, thoughtfully. ‘‘Turee years ago I fancied I 
loved Mr. Wylie devotedly. We liad been friends from 
childhood, and it was my _ stepfather’s favourite 
scheme. At that time I had seen nosociety whatever. 
As you have doubtless been informed, he sought re- 
lease from the engagement.” 

“Yes,” I answered, rather hurriedly; “I know all 
this. “Let the past go. We have only to do with the 
future. You love me?” 

The last was as much an affirmation ag a question/ 
“T am not quite sure what your ideas of love are,” 
she returned; “ but I confess mine have grown much 
more comprehensive and exacting during the last six 
months. [ knownow what Iran give ; I understand 
also what I require. Yet I think I can trust your 
nature, your heart.” 

It was most ‘unromantic love-making. ; 

I had indulged some two or three dreams ‘on our 
first acquaintance, of what might happen if Miss 








ace. 
I started with a sudden thrill of pain. He looked 





most prosaic and commonplace, giving each otha 
no real glimpsés of the hearts we were bargaining 
away. i 

She was fearful of showing that she loved too much 
I that FE loved too little. And some blind fate urged 
us on until the compact was sealed with a'kiss. ‘Tiion 
we went to my father. 

His joy quite overcame hitn at firet: T felt truly then 
how frail his hold on life was. ‘Then we discussed 
our arrangements. 

I should have been more gratified if he liad declined 
Miss Proctot’s offer; instead, he accepted it with 
childish eagerness and gratitude. 

Avonswold was henceforward to be his home. 

I felt almost jealous that they sliould love one 
another so well. 

At parting that night he kissed her white forehead, 
and called hér tenderly, * Child.” 

We returned to our simple home at the inn. 

He was very éuthusiastic over Miss Proctor, and 
more than delighted at our engazement. 

I could hardly quiet him sufficiently for sleep, 
and read to him from his favourite pocts a long while. 
His breathing became regular at last, and I ventured 
to take a survey of the deur face. 

How thin and wan it was! What faint. tremulous 
throbs the pulses were. And many a silver thread 
had found its way among tlie soft brown locks. 

It was better, perhaps, that he showld be con- 
tinually in some one’s kindest care; for if I fulfilled 
my promises, I must necessarily leave him much to 
himself. I think, too, he had a yeurniug, clingiug 
love for a woman’s gentle ministrations. 

My mother’s love had been of that delicate yet 
demonstrative order, where every thought ig-for the 
beloved one. He had missed ber sadly, in spite of my 
tenderness. 

Then I went out under the stars tothink of my own 
future. 

I was to be master of Avonswold. It galled my 
pride to know the gift must come through a woman, 
my wife. Why did some demon whisper she had 
bought me, and insinuate (hat terrible suspicion that I 
did not love her, and “ blind coutact ” was drifting me 
into a marriage I did not desire. 

I felt restless and ill at ease, resolved that:I:would 
love, then doudtfully questioned how far affection 
could be compelled. All was such painful hesitation 
and uncertainty. 

The next morning Miss Proctor’s carriage came for 
my father. He was installed ion the room where he 
had dreamed away'so many pleasant hours of youth 
and early manhood. When IJ witnessed his happi- 
nese, my heart smote me bitterly; because it was in 
the power of another hand to give what I could not, 
and because gratitude must be an ingredient in tle 
compound of my love. 

I devoted myself assiduously to my picture.’ Morn- 
ing and ‘hight I walked ever to Avonswold., The 
later part of the eveuing was spent with my betrotled 
alone. I made myself an! agreeable companion, but 
I bore about with me ‘the uncomfortable con- 
sciousness of effort. There seemed no. freshness or 
spontaneity in my love. And 1 confessed with dismay 
that we did not assimilate as readily as in the old 
days, when my: father’s quick eyes had detected a 
little lack in our friendship. I was glad. his senses 
ae grown less acute, aud that he believed implicitly 
n me. 

For the first three weeks I fancied him improving 
rapidly. I began to hope be would be able to return 
to London with me, so you will see I was not, count- 
ing on a speedy marriage, though Miss Proctor's 
birthday was near at hand. I had resolved to be 
fully worthy of her in position at least, before she 
became my wife. But inexorable Fate ordered it 
otherwise. 

I went to Avonswold one evening, and found my 
fatier alarmingly worse. Kdith had: sent for a phy- 
sician, and learned tuat the end was drawing nigh. 
He did not seem to suffer, but was insensibly sinking 
away, aud might be released in a very short time. 
He told me this, and enlarged much upon her good- 
ness, her ready and gentle attention. 

There was a strange, wistful) look im his eyes, 
something yet unspoken. 

“ What -is it?” I asked. ‘What can I do? —if 
indeed Miss Proctor leaves anything for me'to do ?” 
“Edith to you. Victor. Why are you vexed? 
— loves. you so.. Yes, you could make me. happier 
still.” 

There was a suggestion of repronch in his tone. 

“ Whatever itis, you have only to speak, and it 
will be done.” 

“Havel? Then L will speak. It is the only 
wish left unfulfitied. Victor, in ten days Edith will 
be twenty-one.” 

I knew what he desired of me in an instant. I 
choked down a bitter, impatient feeling, and said, with 
all gentleness : 





Proctor were free; but this night we both seemed 


“I owe it to Edith that, after all her kinduess. sho 
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shall not be hurried into any rash step. And for my- 
self, I should like to realize some dreams worthy of a 
woman’s. acceptance. Remember how poor am 


tills”? 
. “ As if Edith cared!” There was a smile of tender 
triumph on his pallid face. ‘“ Victor, I wonder if you 
will ever trust your eyes to look into her heart with- 
out fear and without prejudice. Oh, I beseech you, do 
her justice before it is too late. She is worthy of a 
king, and yet, for her all, she only asks a little love.” 

I felt condemned, humbled. Since I had once said 
I lo ved her, what right had I to withhold, to dole her 
out the smallest measyre she would be satisfied with ? 
Yet it annoyed me to feel her superiority in every- 
thing. 

“You will not do it?” he said,, hopelessly. 

“Jt shall be as she says; and I made a strong, 
effort. “ But rou must not perstade her if she does not 
wholly ap prove of such hurried nuptials.” 

‘: No; the: persuasion.must come from you.” 

It was true. Delivering myself body and soul to 
tle swift stream it was impossiblo to contend with, 
I let it bear me on to the swelling main, I sought 
Edith. 


With hurried, and I know. now eloquent words, T 


urged my father’s pro 1, 

Siuce it must be poy od should I delay ? 

“Do you really wish it?” she asked, with one of 
those eager, longing, penetrating glances into my 
face. “‘lo me all times are alike. I can wait your 
pleasure.” 

I was a.coward. I did not dare tell her—indeed, 
what did I have to tell her ?—that the love any other 
man would have taken pride in, brought me no satis- 
faction. 

That would have given the lie to all that had 
gone before, . And I did love her in some curious, in- 
definable way. 

Linsisted, if I may so term my persuasion, and of 
course carried my point. ‘I'he marriage would be 
very quiet. 

Her guardian was to come that morning, when 
all legal formalities were to be arranged. 

We could send for the clergyman at any time. He 
would require no very lengthy notice. 

After that I spent much time with my father— 
he counting the days with an eager joyfulness, I, with 
asort of proud indifference. _ 

I honestly tried to render Edith happy; but I had 
a fancy she was either growing. suspicious, or de- 
velopiug & phase of jealous exaction not pleasant for 
me to contemplate. 

The more 1 gave, the more she demanded—not in 
that wiuning, fascinating manuner.of our earlier ac- 
quaintauce, but as an unmistakeable right she would 
have. Yet my auxiety for my father balanced this, and 
kept me cool, 

The last day of my own undivided life was drawing 
to a close. 

For nearly a week we had been giving my father 
stimulants, yet no one had openly spoken of the gtim 
visitant whose shadow lay so fatally about us, 

All day’ 1 had been there, caring for him with 
watch{ul patience. Yet I did not foran instant dream 
tie end so near. 

The physician's entrance had broken up my reverie 
concerning the coming morrow. 

He went softly to the bed, raised the thin wrist, and 
took out his wateb. 

As I looked at him attentively, one of those startled 
shades of meaning flashed over his face, 

1 followed him to the door, and my eyes asked the 
question, 

“ Watch him closely,” he said. 

“The danger is not immediate ?” 

I would not believe. 

“Atany moment, I think. He cannot certainly 
last longer than midnight.” 

“ What was it ?” my father demanded, on my re- 
turn to the couch. His eyes were preternaturally 
bright, his hands interlocked with excitement. 

“Be calm,” I said, re-assuringly. 

“ le spoke of midnight-—I heardhim. Did he say 
I could not live until to-morrow ?—not see your wife ? 
not know you are master of Avonswold ?” 

“Do not think of that now,” I replied. “ You 
know it will take place.” 

“Willit? What if Mr. Wylie comes back? I 
dreamed he did. To-morrow—it is such a little 
while, and that is all I ask. Let mo think; Victor, 
raise me up a little.” 

He had been dressed every day and gone to the 
sofa by the south windows ; feebly, indeed, but with 
no assistance, except occasionally Edith’s arm, all Le 
would allow, 

‘ But now he bade me in an excited tone carry him 
ither. 

“ You had better lie here,” I returned, soothingly. 

“No, no! There are some letters. I ought to have 
done it before, but I did not think it would be so 
soon. Midnight. Ob, I believe I shall live to see you 





married. Getacandle, Victor. I want to burn some 
rs.” 

* Let me do it for you.” 

“No! Quick, take me over there. ‘I am wretch- 
edly, terribly weak. I shall not ask many more 
things of you, Victor. But you'll love Edith—pro- 
mise, promise!” 

“Yes, I shall love her. 
candle.” 

He sank back on the pillow. 
dying ! 

“Won't you go?” he said, with reproaclifal im- 
patience. “I tell you I must have it, or « match; 
something, hurry.” 

I went for the candle; bewildered by his manner, 
and wondering if his mind ‘was not already straying 
off through those unknown regivns. 

Iwas absent for a moment only, but I found his 
brow dewy aud his hands startlingly ‘cold on my re- 
turn. 

Then I carried him to the sofa. 

How ‘I wished Edith was present, sho always 
swayed him with such gentleness; but she had’ gone 
for a walk. 

“Unlock this drawer—my hand trembles so. I 
wonder why I left it to the last moment. Now go 
outside, Victor, and close the door.” 

“No,” I said, “I cannot leave you. Let me doit.” 

“Go away, Victor, go away. It is for you, after 
all. Why will you not trust me—not obey me?” 

“T do, but——” 

“ Go, then.” 

I turned irresolutcly. 

“Oh, Victor!” and he fell on my neck, “forgive 
me. Don’t be angry with me, Tell me you love me.” 

“God knows, better than anything in this life ;” 
and I kissed him fervently. 

“Save Edith. She will always be best to you. Now 
go away.” 

The eyes were so imploring, so pathetic, with their 
strange, secret desire, that I left the room without 
another word. But I listenéd breathlessly. There 
was a faint rustle of papers—then a heavy fall. 

Thad feared this, and rushed to him with frantic 

erness. I laid him back on the bed. There was 
a faint motion, and the lips essayed some sound, then 
passed into the everlasting silence. 

Iwas very:calmi. I remember shutting the drawer, 
and putting out the candle that made such a ghastly 
flickering in the radiant sunshine. , 

Then I went to communicate nty grief to the house- 
keeper. 

Edith met me in the hall. She had been my father’s 
last gift. ! 

A passionate tenderness for her filled my heart, 

Let me piss over tlat hour of confusion, that is 
quite distinct from noise or bustle, that follows a 
death. 

The sun was down when I entered the room on 
some trifling errand. 

“Edith stood ‘at the window, in the fading red light. 
One or two letters lay on the floor ‘at’ her feet, one 
was tightly clasped in her band, another, which she 
was reading, had the corner burned. 

My sense of honour could not endure that." An 
angry finsh filled my face. —* : 

“Edith,” F’said, sternly, “those lettets' wére’ my 
father’s; you have no business with them. How 
dared you ?” : 

Her cold, haughty, yet triumphant smile stung’ me 
to the quick; and her tone, infiltrated with such bitter 
scorn, roused mé almost to hate. 

“T think you will acknowledge, on examination, 
that they belong to me, How they'came here is 
perhaps best known to yourself. But they explain 
to me many mysteries. I haye been a fool—a blind 
dupe. I know nowthat you do hot love me—never 
have. But you wanted Avonswold. Well, I can 
tell you, you will never have it.” 

“Will you allow me to see those letters?” My 
face was at white heat with passion: 

She handed me one—her own letter to Charlton 
Wylie; another, his letter to her. 

“ Yousee, I understand the whole plot~intercepted 
letters and all that; a romance that sounds very well 
on paper, but in real life, rather- embarrassing when 
it reaches the point of detection.” 

The truth went through me like the quick, sharp 
stab of a dagger 

I went over to the couch, and took one long 
torturing look at that calm dead face, lovely in spite 
of thinness, and so peaceful. 

What demon had tempted him to sin for my 
sake ? 

Such a cruel dastardly sin! 
and I loved him. 

I think we learn iu these bitter straits of life what 
a grand thing human love really is. My determination 
was taken. 

“Yes,” said I, turning to Miss Proctor, “ you know 
all that is necessary. It will please you to be assured 


Lie here while I get the 


I thought him 


Yet he was my father, | 


that I relinquish Avonswold without a ‘strhgete. 
Think of me in whateverlight you will.” 

With that I lefé thé room. At first I hardly knew 
what step to take. é 

I paced the avenue awhile in desperate considera- 
tion. 

A servant brought me out a noteat length. I went 
to the gatekeeper’s cottage ‘to read it, for I knew it 
was Edith’s handwriting. : 

“Tt is my wish—my prayer—that your father shall 
be buricd from my house. ‘Tt is the only favour ¥ 
twill ever trouble to ask you. You will be free to 
come and goand give all necessary erders. I do this 
for love of the dead. Eprrir Procror.” 

I had no desire to make a scene at such-a time: 
Sines I had ‘elected’ to myself the task of saving his 
memory, I would do all things required of me, and one 
that was not. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Wylie that evening) and 
‘explained that through the intervention of a third 
pérson, a very serious misunderstanding had been 
engendered. 

For the rest IT referred him to Miss Proctor. 

I did) not see "Edith until the day of the funeral. 
Her guardian had remained. His behaviour toward 
me was rather suspiciously cool, but I bore it with 
com posiire. 

My father was laid to rest in a corner of the church- 
yard sacred to the Avonswolds. 

I put his sin far from’ me that summer day, and 
remembered only the years of tenderness that had 
wy bound us together, thank God, even to the 

ast. 

I stated my intentions of returning to London 
immediately, preparatory to leaving the country for 
ever. 

Then I bade the denizens of Avonswold farewell. 

I noticed my ring was gone from Miss Proctor’s 
finger. It was right, uf course. 

Then I went down to the little inn, and began to 
pack up my effects. 

The next morning I turned my fave from the place, 
never to behold it’again, I said. 

My’ father seetfied to have passed into the keeping 
of-others..' I had no more to do witly him. 

It was mid afternoon when I entered ‘my studio, 
The close, hot sme), and the covering of! grey dust 
on everything fora moment disheartened me, But 
I had’ been my own servant many a time befdre,)so L 
{went to work resolutely. I turned several! pictures 
out'to the light, and then I came to one that made 
me think; for the first time since that fatal night, 
ages ago, it seemed. 

For Edith Proctor's face looked on me just as it had 
the first day of our meeting. 

Her beautiful face, shrouded in masses of hair that 
seemed steeped in summer sunshine, eyes tender, 
glowing in’ lustrous-seas of white, frivged with those 
peotliar'long lashes that looked asif they might.ray 
off barbs of gold. “A eloud of half transparent azure 
about lier perfect shoulders, that brought out tints of 
complexion wonderfully, 

But it-was notsp much the beauty, that impressed 
me» now., It, was a dim, struggling, ..indefinablo 
sense, of having loved and having lost this woman. 

Yes; having loved her.. The knowledge, jas it 
flashed over methen, with its sharp pain, left. moe 
faint, gasping. , As,if, the veil had, been suddenly 
rent, I saw all the, mistakes, all the petty pride, all 
the obstinacy that had blinded me. And she had 
loved me. 

Many a time she had been patient with my petu- 
lance, gentle under uncalled-for restrictions, and takén 
the coldness I had thrown out in bitter morsels, when 
love alone should have been her portion. What, evil 
spirit had possessed me ? 

At the last the woman within her had spoken for 
outraged love's sake. No, she could not believe I had 
ever truly loved her, And I knew now, when it was 
too late, that I-had: 

Perhaps it was ag well. I could'not have saved my 
father’s memory in any other manner. Suspecting mo 
of this treachery would always keep her tender 
toward him. i 

There is after all great and violently strained emo- 
tions as positive a reaction. 

By degrees I began to think my burthen heavy, 
and covet her good opinion, and then to long for tho 
love I had cast away, to look shudderingly into the 
future. 2 

I did not go away as IT expected. IF fancied I 
watted to hear Edith had married Mr. Wylie. 
And yet, when I did not hear, it was such a blessed 
relief. 

My few friends rallied me on my solitary life, my 
devotion to art, but I was glad to be alone. There was 
nothing for me but work ;'the long, terrible nights 
were sufficient for the anguish of thought, as heaven 
could testify. 

Then came a hungering desire to go back to Avons- 
wold. For what I could not tell. My father wag 
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sleeping quietly enough in-his grave. These dreary 
November winds could not disturb him. Why; then, 
should I go? 

I cannot tell; I only know I went, I rambled 
about the churchyard in a vague, desultory manner, 
until I came to a group of leafless trees, until I came 
to a woman pale and sorrowful, sitting among the 
ruins of the dead, brooding, perhaps, over a more 
painful ruin—that of a human heart, 

With a blind, yearning impulse I knelt down there 
beside. her, Burying my face in my hands, I uttered 
one bitter, sorrowful ery: 

“ Edith!” 

“Tf it had been done for love of me——” and her 
voice lost its way through the unsteady waves of 
apguisb. 

“ Edith”—my voice was very low, for I hardly knew, 
whetier I had any right to say it—-“ Edith, I had no 
hand in that. And if I failed in my love then, God 
only knows how have. atoned for it. since.” 

She glanced up with a bewildered face. The dark- 
ness was falling fast, but through it all I saw that 
deathly paleness. 

“T thought once——” and she paused. 

“ Edith,” I said, “there was a man who .loved us 
both—who went astray in a moment of, fatal weak- 
ness. Canany love of mine atone for him?” 

_ “Your love?” She uttered the words question- 


ingly. , 

“Yes, my love. At first I struggled sgainst it as 
a temptation, for you were to be another's, Afterward 
a fiend of pride haunted me; I'could not bear to take 
so much at your hands, and give so littk. But Iam 
very humble to-night. Let my love plead for me.” 

She studied my face long and earnestly. Presently 
she said; 

“T cannot tell when I began to mistrust my first 
suspicions. Mr. Wylie came, and on examination of 
some of the letters, I found by the dates they could 
not have passed through your hands alone. But it 
saved me from a fate 1 shudder to think of—marriage 
with a manI did not love, and never could have 
loved. So L-waited.” 

“Thank God!” I exclaimed, involuntarily. “It 
is well, since it taught me,to know my own 
Can you give. me back what was once mine—your 
priceless love 2” 

The fair head drooped on my shoulder. 

“You will forgive him?” and I glanced over the 
grave. “I want to think, in those later days, between 


love and longing, his mind grew confused. But he }, 


always did you justice. |The affection he bestowed 
on you used at times to make me almost jealous.” 

She smiled with faint sorrowful sweetness. 

We walked home under the stars and opened our 
hearts to one another. Fear and distrust are shut out 
for ever more. 

And so Edith Proctor gave me her love, and Avons- 
wold. I won fame aiterward, and was proud to lay it 
at her feet. A.M. D. 








Rooxs!Nestive in November. —At Gainfield Farm, 
Highworth, Wilts, eleven pairs of rooks (where 
rooks were never known to have built before) have 
earnestly commenced ‘building their nests, most of 
which are fast approaching completion, and one of the 
pairs has been actually sitting for incubation for three 
or four days. 

Waster, in his “History of Metals,” published in 
1671, makes mention of two places in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, where formerly good argentiferous lead 
ore had been procured. One of the places was Brong- 
hite Moor, in the parish of Slaidburn; the ore held 
about the value of 67 |b. of silver in the ton; the other 

lace was Skelhornfield, in the parish of Gisburn. It 

ad formerly belonged to a person of the name of 
Pudsey, who is.supposed to have coined it, as there 
were many shillings in thatcounty which the common 
people called Pudsey shillings. 


Tux Ssura iw THE O_pEN Times.—In the tur- 
bulent infancy of nations it is to be expected that we 
should hear,more of the smith, or worker in iron, in 
connection with more peaceful pursuits, Although 
he was a nail-maker and a horse-shoer—made axes, 
chisels, saws, and hammers for the artificer—spades 
and hoes for the farmer—bolts and fastenings for the 
lerd’s castle gates, and chains for his drawbridge—it 
was principally because of his skill in armour-work 
that he was esteemed, He made and mended the 
weapons used in the chase and in war—the gave- 
locks, bills, and battle-axes; jhe,tiped the bowmen’s 
arrows, and furnished spear heads for the men-at- 
arms; but, above all, he forged the mail-coats and 
cuirasses of the chiefs, and welded their swords, on 
the temper and quality of which, life, honour, and 
victory in battle depended. Hence the great, estima- 
tion in which the smith was held in the Anglo-Saxon 
thoes. His person was protected by a double 
penalty. He was trented as an offieer of the highest 
rank, aad awir« the first place in precedency. 


, 


ra ed 
After him ranked the maker of mead, and then- the. 
physician,, In. the roval court of Wales, he sat ia the 
great hall with the King and Queen, next to the 
domestic chaplain; and even at that early day there 
secs to have-been a hot spark in the smith’s throat 
which needed much quenching, for he was “ entitled 
to a draught of every kind of liquor that was brought 
into the hall.” 








TEMPTATION. 


——— 
By J. F. SMITH, 


Author of “The Will and the Waa,” * Woman and her Master:” 
&e., &c. ; 


CHAPTER XXVL 
But then her face— 
So lovely, yet so arch—so full of mirth : 
The overflowings of an innocent heart _ 
40gers. 
MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE felt exceedingly out of 
humour with herself and every one else, but more 
particularly with Sally. 
The idea of having been neglected for a child—for 
so she considered her—was galling to her vanity—of 
which, to speak the truth, the tall opera dancer had 
more than her sex’s usual share. 
Ever since the young painter lodged in the house, 
she had her eyes upon him: his person and manners 
pleased her, and if not over head and ears in Jove, 
she had every disposition to coquette with him. 
She evinced her resentment the following night by 
refusing to allow Sally to accompany her home— 
which the poor girl had been accustomed to do by 
way of protection—for, young as she was, slie had, 
more than once attracted the attention of those liber- 
tines who throng the purlieus of the theatres. ., 
The consequence was, the poor girl was obliged to 
return to her lodgings alone. This lasted more than 
a week. 
One night the performance had detained her later 
than usual, and Sally, with her little bundle under her 
arm, had jost reached the top of the Haymarket, when 
two officers in undress emerged from some tavern in 
the vicinity—both were flushed with wine. 
In those days, unfortunately, there were no police: 
a few aged, sleepy men, dignified by the name of 
watchmen, were the only guardians of the public 


safety. 

“ A Hebe, by Jupiter!” exclaimed one of the young 
men, seizing her rudely by the arm, and forcibly 
raising her face, which she attempted to conceal. 
“Shares, Walter—sbares!” said his companion. 

“ Pray let me go!” entreated the terrified girl; “I 
am nearly home !” 

“ Home !” hiccupped the first; “ you shall go with 
me—I will provide you with a home!” 

Sally struggled resolutely, but the speaker still kept 
his grasp upon her arm. 

The hour, as we observed, was late, and no one 
was near, except the hackney-coachmen of the neigh- 
bouring stand, who thought it was no business of 
theirs to interfere, 

“Don't be a fool!” said the well-dressed ruffian. 
“€an't you see that. I am an officer and a gentleman ? 
Of course I shall treat you handsomely !” 

“ Coach, your honour?” demanded one of the men. 

“ Yes—quick!” 

The fellow drove up; and the one whom his com- 
panion had addressed by the name of Walter at- 
tem to force her into the vehicle. 

he terrified girl, now seriously alarmed, began to 
scream for assistance. 

“Curse your squalling!” roared the drunkard. 

“ All right, your honour!” said the coachman, as- 
sisting to lift her in. 

Despite her cries, they had nearly accomplished 
their purpose, when the young painter, who was re- 
turning from a party, passed the spot: he recog- 
nized the voice, and a fury which he would have been 
puzzled to account for, even to himself, suddenly 
seized him. 3 

To dash between the door of the coach and the 
assailanta was the work of an instant. 

“Walk on!” exclaimed the coachman, raising the 
butt-end of his whip, 

“ Rascal ”" 


““Whelp!” roared the officer, who still retained the 
struggling girl in his grasp; “by what right do you 
interfere with gentlemen ?” 

a the word “gentlemen” the artist laughed bit- 
terly. " 

“Save me, Mr. Barry—pray save me!” sobbed 
Sally, overwhelmed with slfame at such an outrage 
being offered to her in his presence. 

The young man needed no second entreaty: with 
one blow be bevelled the hackuey-coachman with the 
ground, and-seizing the aggressor by the collar, forced 





iim to relinquish his grasp. 
The Cisapyeinted drunkard shouted to his eom- 


panion, who stood laughing at a distance, highly en- 

joying the ipke., ‘ A re it < 
Come along!” he said; “we shall find pl i 

the Mall!" = ‘ oF 8 i 

“YH havé'her!” roared Walter Trevanian—for the 
unmanly assailant of poor Sally was yo other than 
the son of Sir Richard; “if you are ‘afraid, you can 
leave me!” 

Hie we}l knew that to cast an imputation upon the 
courage of his friend, was the surest means to induce 
him to remain. 

.“* You shall see how much ‘I am afraid!” replied 
thé young man, flushed with wine and stung by the 
unmerited sneer. 

So saying, he advanced towards Barry, and 
haughtily commanded him to walk‘6n, and not in- 
terfere in an affair which did not concern him. 





‘ 


On the painter’s refusal they came to’ blows. Al- 
though So young, Barry was exceedingly strong. 

For some time he defended himself successfully 
against both his assailants—who, to do them justice, 
took every care to avoid injuring the helpless cause 
of their dispute. 

With all his skill and courage, the defendér of poor 
Sally must have'succumbed but for the ‘unexpected 
succour which arrived in the person of Meg. 

Her mistress, alarmed at the lateness of the hour, 
had sent her in search of her lodger. 

As we before stated, Meg was 4 tall, gtant creature, 
on whom time had produced the same effect that it 
does upon the oak—rendering her more gnarled and 
tough ; her strength was no less remarkable than her 
person. 

No sooner did she perceive how matters stood, than 
she quietly took off one of her heavy clogs, and struck 
Walter Trevanian a blow on the teniple. He fell 


‘without a groan. 


“You have killed him!” observed his friend, 

“Not unlikely!” said Meg, in the- coolest tone 
imaginable. “I seldom have occasion to strike 
twice !” 

“ Pass on, in heaven’s name !” said the young man; 
“ he has paid dearly enough for his folly !” 

With’ the assistance of the coachman, who had par- 
tially recovered from the blow the young painter dealt 
him, the speaker placed the senseless body of his com- 
panion ip the vehicle, and ordered him to drive to 
the barracks at Knightsbridge. 

“Enough!” shouted Barry, as they droveoff; “I 
shall know where to find you !” 

“No, no!” sobbed Sally; “‘in heaven’s name, do 
not think of seeking them—they would kill you!” 

“Let them alone—bad men !” muttered Meg—who 
did not appear to think she had displayed any extraor- 
dinary heroism; “no pity for our poor weak sex !” 

Neither the terrified girl nor her defender—despite 
the alarm of the one, and the bruises of the other— 
could forbear a smile at the observation of the 
speaker, whose recent achievement rendered it doubly 
amusing. 

“ Not so weak, Meg,” replied Barry, “ if all are like 
ou!” 

“But all are not like me!” answered the old woman. 
“ Thank heaven, I could always defend myself from 
the best of you!” 

After the proof she had so recently given, he must 
have been inereduleus indeed to have doubted it. 

‘There is nothing more natural than that we should 
feel an interest in watching over the safety of those 
whom we have once prot 

They seem to have acquired a right to our sympa- 
thy and assistance—at least the young artist felt it 
so; for, from that night, he invariably waited at 
the stage-door of the Opera House to conduct Sally 
home; but he was not her only protector, for Mrs. 
Watkins as regularly despatched her faithful servant 
to escort her lodger. 

Mademoiselle Josephine was furious; her jealousy 
had brought about the very result sie was so anxious 
to avoid. 

When the heart begins to prompt the lips to speak, 
they are wondrous eloquent ; none ever plead so fer- 
veutly as when urging their first passion. We have 
often been puzzled to account for this. 

Is it that the affections resemble' those springs of 
earth from which the stone which seiled them is 
suddenly removed—the first gush is the freshest ? 

Barry and poor Sally loved—the natural conse- 
quence of their being thrown so much together. 

Little did Meg think, as she walked behind them, 
night after night, what was the subject of their con- 
versation, or understand why they generally took the 
longest way to St. Martin’s Court. 

Love had never disturbed the peacéfal current of 
her existence—she loved only her mistress. 

The jealousy of mademoiselle was fat mere clair- 
yoyant; she, too, had followed them at a distance 
night after night, her heart burning with envy and 
bitterness. 

Matters hed gone on in this wag foc souie fime, 
when one mornidg the disappointed opera-dancer de- 
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scended to the. little parlour,-her countenance pale 
with passion, and.ingisted with so, much _pertinheity 
upon seeing Mrs, Watkins, that the old lady was 
compelled to receive her. t 

“She was sorry,” she said—" very sorry—to com- 
plain; but really self-respect would not permit her 
to keep silence any longer! She had hitherto lived 
only in respectable houses, and it was really shocking 
—very—— 

At the words’ “respectable houses,” the actress 
pridled up, and begged her, with great dignity, to ex- 
plain herself. 

The jealous woman muttered something about Mr. 
Barry’s flirtation with a chit like Sally Carroll. 

“ And what would you have me do?” demanded 
Mrs. Watkins. “The poor child requires some pro- 
tection—you refused her yours!” 

“No reason,” replied mademoiselle, “that she should 
take up with his! Meg, I should think, is quite 
sufficient!” 

“ Doubtless,” continued ‘the mistress of the house, 
in the same polite strain, “the presence of my at- 
tendant is sufficient protection; more, it prevents any 
impropriety in the young gentleman escorting her 
home!” . 


“ Does it prevent the impropriety of his kissing her | you 


in the'streets ?” exclaimed the jealous woman. “ Pah 
—shocking!” 

“Kissing her?” 

“Yes—kissing her! Ihave seen it—Meg has seen 
it, too!” 

“Well!” said the old servant, :“‘and what then— 
since we both saw it? There could be no great harm 
init? If he had kissed you, I'd wager a silver groat 
you wouldn’t have called out ‘murder !’” 

“ Silence, Meg!” interrupted her, mistress, with dif- 
ficulty repressing a smile—for she saw at once that 
her visitor was devoured by jealousy. “Really,” she 
added, turning to her visitor,’ ‘I do not see how I 
can interfere—such mere children !” 

“Phat,” said mademoiselle, “is the worst part of it 
—so young and so corrupted! Would you be- 
lieve it, that every morning he visits her in her 
chamber ?” 

“]T certainly would not believe it!” replied the old 
lady. 

O Nor I!” exclaimed Meg, with whom it was a 
point of faith to believe and act just as her mistress did. 

“More! He is there now—I heard him! I have 
listened for these three mornings—and, in fact, till I 
can endure it no longer !” 

“This must be seen to,” observed the old actress, 
in one of her most tragic tones, “ if it be true!” 

“Tf it be true!’ almost screamed the dancer. 

“ Our own eyes shall judge them !” 

So saying, Mrs. Watkins opened the parlour door 
and began—not without difficulty, for it was.a task at 
her age—to ascend the staircase, followed by her visitor 
and Meg. When they reached the third floor, she 
paused for want of breath. 

“JT can hear them!” whispered the spy, asa low, 
joyous, musical laugh was heard in the chamber of 
poor Sally. 

The mistress of the house began to look serious. 
Despite her good opinion of her lodger, it was possible, 
and yet, with all her knowledge of the world, she 
could hardly bring her mind to think it. 

With a trembling hand, she gently knocked at the 
door. 

“Come in!” cried a cheerful voice. 

The old lady gently opened it, and the mystery was 
explained at a glance. The young artist was there— 
but the purpose for which he was there was equally 
obvious: 

Upon a canvas stretched upon his easel, he had 
already sketched a spirited likeness of the old lady as 
the Dachess of York—her favourite character—and 
introduced Sally and Fanny as her grandchildren, the 
infant princes. 

It was intended as a surprise for their landlady on 
her birthday—heneethe concealment which had been 
observed. 

Both the girls attempted to hide the picture, ex- 
claiming that she was not to see it till finished. 

“My dear Mrs. Watkins,” said the painter, rising 
from his seat, “I could almost have wished the plea- 
sure of showing you my attempt jponed !” 

“It’s a bad world, my dear children !” answered the 
venerable woman, the tears standing in her eyes—for 
she was sensibly touched by the proof of their affec- 
tion; “a bad world!” 

They looked, as they really felt, puzzled to under- 
stand her. 

“Butcome, mademoiselle!” she continued; “come 
and see the proof of your credulity and the poor child’s 
innocence!” : 

At the word “innocenee,” Sally blushed deeply. 
She began to~comprehend the cruel suspicions of 
her rival, who had barred herself in her own chamber, 
= at having displayed her jealousy to so little 


Ss w | 

“The vile hussey !” exclaimed the actress,-her-in- 
dignation increasing as she contemplated the, portraits, 
and found that her lodger had really produced from 
memory a most spirited likeness; “she shall leave my 
house! I'll have no slanderers here! Don’t you 
think, Mr. Barry,” she added, “that if I were to wear 
my point-lace veil it would have a very good effect ?” 
“ Excellent!” said the young man ; “ but pardon 
me, my dear madam-—I am anxious for an explana- 
tion of something which your. very just anger leads 
me to suspect! _We have been slandered, I pre- 
sume ?” 
* Most foully!” answered Mrs. Watkins, in a Lady 
Macbeth-like tone. 
“ Not,” said the gentleman, “if you have been told 
that we love each other as hearts should love—truly, 
virtuously. Weare both young,” he added; ‘ have 
time before us—Iam not without talent—we can afford 
to wait! Should fortune smile upon my exertions, 
Sally will be my wife; but till that hour arrives, a 
sister—a dear, fond sister! May heaven disappoint my 
every hope in life, if ever a thought of wrong towards 
her entered my mind !” 
“God bless you, my children!” said the actress ; 
“T believe you! She isa good girl, and worthy of 
0 m 

Mademoiselle Josephine, who had heard every 
word that passed, not knowing what else to do, 
amused herself by a very clever-rehearsal of a fit of 
hysterics. 
(To be continuéd,) 








SCIENCE, 





THE cow eats 276 plantsand rejects 218; the goat, 
449 and 126; the sheep, 387 and 341; the horse, 262 
and 212; the hog, 72 and 171. 
OASKET PORTRAITS. 

THE report of the Dublin International Exhibition 
says one of the most curious novelties in the photo- 
graphic section, is the production of what is called 
“ casket portraits,” specimens of which are contributed 
by Mr. Swan, the inventor. For such a really in- 
genious, original, and scientific contrivance, it seems 
that the author might have found @ more appropriate 
name, designating more properly the principles upon 
which it is based, and the manner of its construction. 
It is, in fact, neither more nor less than a real stereo- 
scope, in a different form from that well-known in- 
strument. 

Without being conscious of it the observer has 
before his eyes, as in the ordinary st pc, a pic- 
ture composed of two differeat photographs superposed, 
each one separately visible to one eye and invisible to 
the other. These two pictures, placed at right angles 
on the two sides of two rectangular prisms, ‘with 
their hypothenuses in contact forming a quadrangular 
block of glass, are covered to the eye, one from the 
back surface by refraction, and the other from its 
hypothenuse by reflexion, after having been refracted 
upon it by the other prism. 

By the optical law of the angle of incidents and re- 
flection, the reflected image is seen only by one eye, 
the axis of which coincides with the reflected ray, and 
is invisible to the other eye ; and by the law of refrac- 
tion the other.image is seen only by the eye the axis 
of which coincides with the refracted ray, and is in- 
visible to the other. So that when the observer is 

laced exactly in the position from which each eye 
the exclusive perception of the image, whose 
perspective belongs thereto, the two images coalesce 
on the two retinw, and the stereoscopic perception’ is 
brought out in allits beauty end force. 
The only defect of the apparatusis, that the observer 





‘is obliged to find the exact position from which the 


phenomenon takes place exclusively, and if he lose 
that position, by the slightest movement of the head, 
he sees only one or the other image, and there is no 
Hlusion of relief, the picture having the flatness of the 
single photograph which represents it. 

‘Notwithstan that imperfection, Mr. Swan has 
succeeded in contriving a most ingenious instrument, 
which elegantly illustrates a very extraordinary 
phenomenon of optics. 


Grass CiroTu.—The China grass cloth, Boehmeria 
nivea, is a plant equally as susceptible of cultivation 
as the sugar-cane, and on similar principles increased 
readily by seeds and suckers. In rapidity and luxuri- 
ance of growth it vies with the rankest tropical weed, 
and will growin any soil, but seems to thrive best in 
a moist climate. So rapid is the growth of this plant, 
that, by careful observation, the colonial botanist of 
Jamaica found one of its shoots attain the height of 
63 feet in fourteen days, and ultimately 84 feet; but 
in good land it would exceed this by 2 feet, while in 
Qhina and the Bast Indies, where it is- highly culti- 
vated, is now makes feet, from which fibre 6 feet 
long is obtained. This is the plant from the fibre-of 





| which is fabyicated the finest cloth in the world. It 


has.also been ascertained to be not only the finest, but 
the strongest of every fibre submitted to test by the 
East India Company. This fibre is now beginning to 
be known in the market, and commands an exorbitant 
price ; on the Continent especially, attention has lately 
been much drawn to it. 


ON THE FRACTURE OF POLISHED GLASS 
SURFACES. 


Tue short communication which I ‘submit to your 
notice scareely merits, consideration asa discovery ; 
but as the microscope has in this case immediately de- 
tected the cause,of a, well-known phenomenon, I bring 
it forward as an example of the use of tlie instrument 
in practical investigations. 

It is a fact known to the philosophical instrument 
makers that if a metal wire be drawn through a glass 
tube, a few hours afterwards the tube will burst into 
fragments. The annealed glass tubes used for the 
water-guages of steam-boilers are sometimes destroyed 
in this way, after the act of forcing a piece of cotton 
waste tlirough them with a wire for the purpose, of 
cleaning the bore. This will not happen if a piece 
of soft wood is employed. 

The late Andrew Ross informed me that on one 
occasion, late in the evening, he lightly pushed a 
piece of cotton wool through a number of barometer- 
tubes with a piece of cane, for the purpose of clearing 
out any particles of dust. The next morning he 
found most of the tubes broken up into small frag- 
ments, the hard siliceous coating of the cane proving 
as anne as he had previously known a wire 
to be. 

After having drawn the point of a steel burnisher 
over the surface of a slip of polished glass, the fol- 
lowing appearances will be observed under the 
microscope, using the polarizing apparatus and selenite 
plate, with a two-thirds object-glass. A coloured 
stripe is visible in the passage of the burnisher, 
showing that the surface of the glass has been placed 
ina state of tension in the direction of theline. The 
a too, seems not altogéther devoid of plasticity, 

‘or the waves of colour show that it has been carried 
forward in ripples, resembling the mark left on a 
Teather-bound book after the passage of a blunt 
point. ‘ 

at may be inferred from this that the more burnish- 
ing of the surface of the glass with a substanceinferior 
in hardness will, without any scratching, cause an 
irregular strain in the bore of tubes sufficient to split 
them, and the concussion attendant upon the fracture 
often reduces the tube to small fragments. If the 
burnished lines upon the glasa slip be examined a few 
days afterwrdards, the colours will havé become much 
less visible, showing that the strained portion of the 
glass partly recovers its equilibrium. 

On attempting to polish out a minute scratch on the 

sutface of a piece of glass, it sometimes appears to 
widen during the process, and at length resolves 
itself into two irregular paralle) rows. 
' Also, a clean cut made with a diamond on a piece 
of plate-glass, if left for a time, the surface in the 
vicinity of the cut will break up, forming a coarse 
irregular line. If the diamond be raised and struck 
lightly on the surfaee of the glass, the form of the 
edges of the short stroke thus: made may be plainly 
geen, using the binocular polariscope. A conical 
tidge of glass appears to be left with its apex under 
the line of the cut, and the glass is frequently wedged 
up on both sides of the ridge, explaining the cause of 
the double line of fracture which sometimes makes its 
appearance in polishing out a scratch. 

This effect may also be exemplified by observing 
the marks left on a pelenes glass surface from the 
light blows of a steel centre-punch. The point of 
the punch drives in an atom of the glass, and. the 
fracture extends some distance into the interior, ex- 
pan downwards in the form of a truncated cone. 
The po ope shows that the conical centre is in a 
state of compression, and that the surrounding exterior 
portion of the glass is also under strain. 

The smooth, round edge of a glazier’s diamond, 
when drawn over a polished glass surface, burnishes 
down aud compresses the glass beneath the cut, and 
im the case of thin sheets, the wedge-like force of the 
compressed line splits the glass nearly through; but 
when the glass is thick and rigid, as plate-glass, 
unless the sheet is bent back and broken through 
immediately after the cut, greater difficulty will be 
experienced if allowed to remain for a time, for the 
compressed line of glass will speedily tear up the 
portion on both sides, leaving a wide ragged groove 
in place of the original clean and scarcely visible 
line. FP, H. Wena. 


SpLrenpip Tripute TO A MANUFACTURER -IN 
Francp.—M. Carrier Belleuse, the French sculptor, 
who for several years was engaged in the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, has been entrusted with the execution 
of an allegorical group in bronze and marble, which 
is to be presented to M. Henri Schneider, of the great 
iron works at Creusot, by the commeroial and work- 
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ing population of the place (the subscription-list con- 
taining more than nine thousand names), on the occa- 
sion of the birth. of that gentleman's first child. The 
group is to represent Industry endowing the world 
with light, peace, and plenty, and the base will be 
decorated with three figures,‘ representing Mining, 
Metallurgy, and Mechanics. The works at Creusot 
are, perhaps; the most important ifi France, and well- 
known to all who are acquainted with engineering on 
tle Continent. After the death of the Comte de 
Morny, M. G. O. Schneider performed the duties of 
President of the-Assembly with great distinction. 

Were Jupiter to fall into the sun it would evolve 
by the shock as much heat as the sun would in 32,240 
years; and were its rotation stopped by means of a 
brake, the heat of rotation would be equal to the 
solar emission for a period of 14 years 144 days. 
Were the sun itself stopped fn the same manner, the 
emission of heat would equal 116 years 6 days ex- 
penditure. 








FACETIZ. 





Ir one hornet can make a horse run, how many 
hornets would it take to make him fly ? 

Tue King of Italy is shooting on the Basses Alpes; 
his life, it is said, is one eternal round of gunpowder 
and walking. 

THe proper course to pursue, on being informed 
that somebody has threatened to pull your nose, is to 
procure a tallow caudle and grease it. 

Wur should Chang be insured against hunger ?— 
Because he can always manwfacture a ‘‘chep.”— 
Fun. 

AWELL-KNOWN lady dangle grand monde was listen- 
ing to the doleful tale of a,dear friend who was eom- 
plaining of her poverty, “ Indeed Iido feel fonyou, my 
dear,” replied miladi, * for I. well know what it is to 
be poor, and to have only one footman.” 

A STRETCHY YARN. 

We were running down from Barbadoes, and the 
lady passengers were admiring the beautiful flying 
fish, when one turned to Jack Lacy, who had the 
wheel, and inquired : 

“Jack, do these beautiful fish ever grow any 
larger?” 

eWhy, yes, marm. Down there at the Cape 
Verds, ihey grow as long as that mainmast.” 

“Indeed! and do they fly, like these?” 

“Not ’zactly,marm, They flies longer and higher. 
Some of ’em fly just like eagles, all day, aud more’n 
two miles high. Oro day Bill Fawcett was sleepin’ 
up in the foretop, with bis dinner port wide open, 
and one of “em Cape. Verder's flew right slap down his 
throat.” 

“ Why, Jack, that was singular. A fish as long as 
that. mainmast flying down a man’s throat ?” 

ee rdon,,marm, can’t talk much at the wheel. 
I ‘speck Bill must ha’ stretched, or else my yarn has.” 


WE have seen boats at the West that they say can 
run where there is merely a little dew, but an old 
fullow out! there lately asserted that he had worked 
of @ steamer that when launched did not. touch the 
water by an‘inch and three-quarters. Such tales al- 
most exceed belief. 

Ax Irishman having arrived from Dublin at the 
house of a respectable merchant'in'the Borough, 
London, end ‘having’ left Ireland three weeks before, 
brought with him a basket of eggs. His friend asked 
hith why hé took:the trouble to bring ‘eggs from’ Ire- 
laud to England.’ “ Because,” said he,‘ 7 am fond’ of 
them new-laid, and T know these to be so.” i 


Tue following is perhaps one of the most laughable 
incidents that has ever occurred in reference toa 
locked-up jury!—A Galway bailiff, having been 
questioned as to whether he had spoken to the jury 
during the night, gravely answered: “No, my lord; 
they kept calling out to me to. bring them whisky, 
but Lalways said, ‘Gentlemen of, the jury, it’s my 
duty to tell you that I’m sworn not. to speak to you.”’ 

“Wuy co you want a berth in a Governmentoffice, 
young man?” once inquired a Minister of State of a 
lad who was asking a snug post of bis lordship. 

‘Simply because I am told that under Government 
we have the maximum of wages combined with the 
minimum of work.” ‘ Neatly put,” replied the good- 
natured Minister. ‘ Well, we'll see what can be done 


for you.” 
HiGu-LeaABNED.—Aun engineer tells the following 
tury of Western life:—“ We had been busy during 


the day running a line through a dense piece of 
woodland. An old woman gazed on us for some 
time in silence. We all saw she wanted to enter into 


conversation ; and none, with the exception of myseli, 
wished to gratify her. I soon commenced a dialogue 
on various subjects aud things, and, as 
course, I put wy best foot forward. 


a matter of 
Struck with my 





language, shé exclaimed, in a tone quite flattering to 
my vanity, ‘La, how learned you are!’ But the com- 


pliment received a death-blow. ‘If I was as high- 
learned @ scholar as you,’ continued she, ‘I’d quit 
ingeneerin’ and go to keepin’ a little grocery,’” 

THE YORKSHIREMAN’S VIEW OF TOM THUMB. 

A very raw Yorkshireman lately came to town to 
see General Tom Thumb, his wife, family, &c. He 
arrived late on the night of the very day that General 
T. T., his wife, family, &c. had held their last levee. 
The Yorkshireman wasin despair. He had travelled 
all the way {from Roseberry Topping to see General 
Tom Thumb, and he could not endure his disap- 
pointment. 

Luckily, he had a Ietter of introduction to the 
editor of a London newspaper. He delivered the 
letter, and prayed the editor, who of course as an 
editor was all-powerful, to get him a private inter- 
view with the General. The editor, anxious to get 
rid of the young man, pacified him by telling him 
that he would use his best endeavours. 

The editor left his house, and on his way to his 
office met Mr. Paul Bedford, to whom he related the 
Yorkshireman’s embarrassment. 

Paul took the editor by the%button-liole and said : 

“Dear boy, dear boy: bring him to see me. I'll be 
General Tom Thumb.” 

The editor saw the joke, and sent the Yorkshireman 
to Mr. Paul Bedford’s house. 

“Ts General Tom Thumb at home?” 
Yorkshireman. 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant, who immediately 
ushered him into the portly presence. 

The Yorkshireman looked on Mr. Paul Bedford, 
and Mr. Paul Bedford returned bis gaze. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the countryman ; 
“there is some mistake. I wished tosee General ‘l’om 
Thumb !” 

“T am General Tom Tliumb!” said Paul, blandly. 

“ You 2” cried the astonished Yorkshireman. 

“Me! Sit down, sit down, dear boy, and take a 
glass of wine!” 

“ It is a swindle—a robbery—a do—aun imposition!” 
roared the countryman. 

“ What is?” asked Paul, innocently. ¢ 

“ You are!” cried the Yorkshbireman. ,‘ The bills 
say. you are only two feet something high—that you 
ouly weigh seventeen pounds.” 

* No more I do,” said Paul, “in public; but I am in 
private here, at home, and taking my ease.” 

“ And—and your wife and baby ?” stammered Rose- 
berry Toppivg. 

“Just now they are out,” was the reply, “ and 
therefore of the size and weigiit described in the pro- 
gramme... No one knows what we public characters 
go through in our anxiety to gratify our audiences, 
You. see, during our devees, we suffer so much from 
compression that we are obliged to resort to. these 
means to restore the natural balauce.” 


Tue Queey.—A fellow, anxious to see the Queen, 
left his native village and came to London to gratify 
his curiosity. Upon his return; his wife: ask)d him, 
“ What-the Queen was like.” “ Loike'!” cried Hodge. 
“ Why, I né’er was so cheated in my loife. What 
don't think, Margaret ? her arms ate like ‘thoine and 
moine; although Ihave heard excisernan say a score 
of times her atms weré “a‘lion and a unieorn.’ ” 

A Country gentleman, while strolling out witha 
Cockney frieid—a genuine Cockney—approached a 
meadow, in which was standing acrop of hay. The 
Cockney gazed at it wonderingly. It wasu’t grass, 
it wasn’t wheat—it wasn’t turnip-tops. “ Vy, vatever 
does you call this stuff?” said he to his companion. 
“That—why, hay, to b> sure!” was the reply. 
“Hay! he, he! come, that’s, cutting it a little too 
thick! If that’s hay, just show me the hay-corns— 


come, now !” 


asked the 


A RARE THING. 

Bore: “ What I admire in you mostly, Miss Made- 
line, is your wit.” ; 

Young Lady: “ That, sir, is also the-most valuable 


of your qualities.” 


Bore; “How so? You flatter me.” 
Young Lady (arcastically): “ Ob ‘no, sir ;*a thing is 
valuable from its rarity.” 


Port Cioss.—T he “ poet” Close has been lecturing 
in Carlisle, to the great amusement of a moderate 
audience. Thetext of his discourse was in effect the 
advantage of buying his compositions. He related 
many anecdotes of men of mark he had encountered. 
Of the Archbishop of Canterbury, he informed the 
audience that bis Grace corresponded with the poet 
and got all his books—“ and he pays for them like a 
man,” added the poet, with evident satisfaction. 
Bishop Percy, of Carlisle, however, had been an 
exception to that sweeping rule. Bishop Percy sent 
for him to the King’s Arms, at Kirkby Stephen, and he 
respected Bishop Percey—not because he gave hima 
sovereign; he never looked at money, ob, no! but he 


liked a ryan who had sympathy for the Poct 
Close. Bishop Perey put down a sovereign upon the 
table ; the poet put the sovereign in his pocket: “ Not 
because it was a sovereign—do tlie poct justice !—but 
it was because it was a bishop's sovéreign; he had 
never seen a bishop's sovereign before, and he did not 
believe he ever should do so again.” 


RaTuER. keen and suggestive was a repartee made 
the other evening by a little fellow in a barber's slop. 
A gentleman of standing, and an owner in one of tie 
factories, came in, and, impatient at being delayed 
while the two boys had their hair cut, remarked that 
‘little boys ought to get their hair cut in the day- 
time, and go to bed in the evening.” ‘ Yes,” replied 
one of the juveniles; “but little boys who get up in 
the morning at :five o'clock, and work in the mill till 
seven at night, must get their hair cut when they 
can.” 


A sTCDENT who was declaiming vigorously, and, 
he doubtlessly believed, eloquently, on “The Lan- 
guage of Man,” burst forth with—" The indispens: blo 
contributions of the inferior members of the animal 
kingdom to our noble language, and——” but here 
his tutor stopped him, and satirically requested an ex- 
planation of the “indispensableweontributions ” re- 
ferred to. Whereupon the student, without. being at 
all abashed, at once replied: “They may be found, 
sir, in such words, as dog-matism, cat-echism, cro- 
nology, pus-illanimous, duc-tility, hen-pecked, ox-ygen, 
cow-slip, as-teroid, and rat-ification.” 

A Misnomer.—A new omfibus has made its ap- 
pearance under the name of “The Volunteer.” We 
cast a glance inside it the other day, and there we 
saw—a dozen pressed mea !—Fun. 

VERY CONSIDERATE INDEED. 

Cabby (to passenger who has complained of the pace): 
“Slow, sir? Yes, sir. But, you see, the: fact is 
’e'ave a-been in the Undertakinz, but giv up through 
redooced suckumstances, and I reelly ‘aven't the ’eart 
to ’urry,’im.”—un, 

Liverary Mem.—We learn from a contemporary 
that a new magazine is to be started called the Tory. 
Judging from the fate of its predecessors in the same 
line, it had better be called the Transi-tory.—Fun 

SOMETHING LIKE A CELEBRITY. 

Operator: “ See that gen’'l’man, sir, a-brushin’ of 
‘is ‘air F Extrawnary man, sit! Wonderful genius, 
sir!” 

Patient: “ Indeed! Who is he?” 

Operator (mysterrously): “That sir! 
Poet !"—Fun. 

Narrow Escare.—The Duke of Sutherland fired 
up the other day. We have since heard that His 
Grace was put out by a fireman.—Punch. 

GALLANT, BUT WE FRAR SATIRICAL OFFICER. 

Advanced Young Lady: “ Will you take a cigarette, 
Captain de Robynsoane?” 

Captain: “'Thauks, no! I have not learned -to. 
smoke yet.» But pray go on; smoke does, not; make 
me atall ill—I rather like it !"—Punch, 


FeperAt Dret.—What is’ the Diet of those small 
Germans, who, having been used as cat's paws, and 
deceived, are now bullied and'“insulted by Prussia 
aud Austria ?—Truly the present diet of Germany is 
Humble Pie.— Punch. 

A Ruve ror Raitway Traveiwine.—“ Will you 
allow me, sir, to offer you a cigar?”—“ Thank you, 
but I never smoke."—“ Have you any objection to my. 
lighting one, sir?”—“Oh!. no, none iv the least.” 
This plan is infallible wish the most Piritanical- 
looking fellow-traveller. Never think of putting the 
second question first. The production of the cigar, 
and the generous offer, are sure to disarm all crusty 
objections. ‘Pry it,—Punch. 


EE 


Lorp. Patmerston’s Bisuors and. DEANs.—The 
following: bishops and deans were appointed by Lord 
Palmerston:—Hon. and Rev. Montague Villiers, 
Bishop of Carlisle, 1855; Durham, 1861; died, 1862; 
Dr. Baring, Bishop of . Gloucester, 1856; elevated to 
Durham, 1862; Dr, Tait, Bishop of London, 1856; 
Dr. Bickeysteth, Bishop of Ripon, 1856, vice Dr. 
Longley, rowed to Durham; Hon. and Rey. Dr. 
Pelham, Bishop of Norwich, 1857; Dr. Wigram, 
Dishop of Rochester, 1869,(Dr. Vaughan having de- 
— ; Hon. and Rev. Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop of 

arlisle, 1860; Dr, Thomson, Bishop of Gloucester, 
1861; promoted to York, 1862; Dr. Ellicott,.Bishop 
of Gloucester, 1861; Dr. H. Browne, Bishop of Ely, 
1864; Dr, Jeune, Bishop of Peterborough, 1864; Dr. 
Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, 1865. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s appointments, include, therefore, twelve bisho 
made in ten years, of whomeleven survive. His lord- 
ship also filled the provincial sees of Canterbury ac@ 
York by the promotion of Dr. Longley and Dr. 


That is Our 





Thomson. Dr. Longley was consecrated Bishop of 
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Ripon in 1836 by Lord Melbourne, advanced by Lord 
Palmerston first to. Durbam in 1856, and then to Can- 
terbury in 1862. The following is a list of Lord 
Palmerston’s deans :—Dr. Close, Dean of Carlisle, 
1856; Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, 1857; Dr. 
Trench, Dean of Westminster, 1857; Dr. Garnier, 
Dean of Ripon, 1858; promoted to Lincoln, 1860, and 
died 1864; Dr. Goode, Dean of Ripon, 1860; Dr. 
Heury Law, Dean of Gloucester, 1862; Hon. Vis- 
count Midleton, Dean of Exeter, 1862; Dr. Jeune 
(now Bishop of Peterborough), Dean of Lincoln, 1864 ; 
Dr. Jeremie, Dean of Lincoln, 1864. Dr. Stanley was 
also appointed Dean of Westmiaster whilst Lord 
Palmerston was Premiér in 1864. There have been, 
therefore, thirteen English mitres and thirteen English 
deaneries given away since March, 1855, but of those 
one mitre and three deaneries fell to Lord Derby. 
After making allowance for deaths and promotions, 
there remain eleven out of twenty-eight sees now 
filled by bishops of Lord Palmerston’s selection, and 
(excluding Westminster as ) there are six out 
of the twenty-five deaneries in the patronage of the 
Orown filled by deans of the late lamented Premier’s 
selection. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Tne extreme heat which prevailed on the Conti- 
nent during the vintage produced a curious result. 
The grapes being in general very ripe, fermented in 
the vats with extraordinary rapidity. A great portion 
of the saccharine matter bad not time to be converted 
into alcohol, and the wine, on account of the saccha- 
rine matter remaining in it, will ferment for a Jong 
time in the cask. 


THE PROPER WAY TO DEAL WITH BULBS, 


As soon as any bulb shows signs of growth, the 
sap has begun its seasonal movements, and it needs 
the support of nutriment obtained by the roots. 
Therefore the first act of the sap, when its autumnal 
movement commences, should be the formation of 
roots; therefore, also, it should come in contact with 
moist earth, before the movement of the sap com- 
mences, in order that when the roots begin to pro- 
trude from the base of the bulb, they may be in 
contact with tlie soil, which is the only’ natural 
medium for their growth and usefulness. 

What should we say of @ propagator of roses who 
should put in cuttiugs, and at once drive them into 
growth by atmospheric heat and moisture, without 
waiting till they bad callused and began to form root 
fibres? Weshould say he had adopted a killing pro- 
cess, and had beticr buy roses rooted . than 
attempt to obtain them in such a ridiculous fashion. 

But this is the way the greater part of autumn- 
planted bulbs are dealt with. They arrive in this 
country in fine condition of ripeness, and begin to 
sprout in the warehouses and’ seedsinen’s windows 
long before the public think of making purchases. 
They form incipient roots at the base, and plump 
green shoots at the crown, and these succulent 
growths are elaborated at expense of the sap in the 
bulb, and, by the process'of transpiration, the atmo- 
sphere sucks tlie life out of them, through the tissues 
of incipient roots and plump green shoots. 

When planted, they have to make roots at the ex- 
pense of the already exhausted bulb, and then have 
to recover from those roots sap to sustain the growth 
above the bulb, which is already in advance of the 
roots in its stage of development; and thus the balance 
between supply below and exhaustion above is never 
restored, and the second season after purchase the 
bulbs are fit only for the muck-heap. 

The laws of vegetable physiology plainly point out 
that all the hardy bulbs which sproutin autumn should 
be in the ground before that effort is begun. The 
equable temperature of the soil, and its moist con- 
dition at. six inches below the surface, provide the 
very best conditions possible for promoting immediate 
root-action, and retarding the growth of the foliage 
—two desirable results, both for the bloom in the 
spring followiug and for the preservation and increase 
of the stock. 








@tp Acz.—In Dublin there is the finest specimen 
of a great old man still acute and clear-headed in all 
the world. Chief Justice Lefroy will attain his 90th 
birthday next year. May the venerable and incorrupt 
judge live to the age of fa Vieille Puigreniere, a well- 
known centenarian of Limousin, who has just died 
in her 110th year. This woman’s name was Catherine 
Bernard, born early in 1786, or before George the 
Third came to the English throne. She was married 
twice, and had to pay the sud penalty of those left to 
linger in this world beyond the ordinary three-score 
or three-score and ten. Both her husbands died before 
her, and she mourned for all er children, her sons 
and her hters, as well as for her sons-in-law and 


daughters-in-law. Her last child died four years ago 


—her youngest—a youth of eighty years! “The 
poor lad was only eighty,” as the old woman said 
sorrowfully at the time, looking round for sympathy. 
Of all her descendants, who were at one time very 
numerous; only three survive, a grandson and two 

a dsons. The old woman was never sick in 
her life until about two months ago, when she was 
attacked with paralysis. This affected an intellect 
which for so great an age had been singularly clear 
up to that time; still she continued to sleep and eat 
well, and passed out of the world without the slightest 
apparent suffering, like a sleeping infant. 


THE THREE WHITE OUPS. 


A .itTLe off the Hampstead line, 

And fronting to the Norwood chase, 
There stands an old house with the sign 
Of ‘bree White Cups—it is a place 

That you have never seen, perhaps, 
And yet the traveller resting there 
Will always find the Three White Cups 
Affording him the daintiest fare. 


And sweet that night will be his sleep, 
Who at his wiae bespeaks a bed, 
His pillows being like a heap 
of daises underneath his head, 


Sweet, but not sound—bis dream will take 
One haunting shape, and only one ; 

Boughs full of flowers he cannot break 
Will hang above him in the sun ; 


And winds, as on their way they go, 
Will see him looking, longing stand, 
But not a wanton breath will blow 
A single blossom to his hand! 


And when the mocking vision 

And morning wakes him with its gleam, 
The hostess of the Three White Cups, 

I think, will mind him of his dream. 


A. C. 





GEMS. 

SELF-DENIAL is the most exalted pleasure, and 
the conquest of evil habits the most glorious triumph. 
Ir has been beautifully said that the veil which 
covers the face of futurity is woven by the hand of 
mercy. 
WerrE we to take as much pains to be what we 
ought to be, as we do to disguise what we really are, 
we wight appear like ourselves, without being at the 
trouble of any disguise at all. 
Wirn a double vigilance should we watch our 
actions, when we reflect that good and bad ones are 
never childless; and that in both cases, the offspring 
per beyond the parent—every good begetting a 

tter, every bad a.worse. 


Ir is all very well for prosperous men to prate of 
the vices of their unfortunate brethren. A clock that 
marks the most exect time will, if you tilt it the least 
on - side, go all wrong, or suddeuly stop going 
at all. 

THERE are minds so habituated to intrigue and 
pe ay in themselves, and so prone to expect it from 
others, that they will never accept. of a plain reason 
for a plain fact, if it be possible to devise causes for 
it that «are obscure, far-fetched, and usually not 
worth the carriage. 

aE 


DisserR TO Lorp Byrox’s Boormaker.— A 
dinner has just been given by Mr. Henry Swift, of 
Southwell (Notts), in celebration of his father and 
mother having attained the sixtieth year of their 
married life, their united ages amounting to 173 
years. Presents of game were forwarded by several 
ladies and gentlemen. For nearly sixty years Mr. 
William Swift was a respected tradesman of South- 
well, and he had been bovotmaker to the late Lord 
Byron, whose lasts a few years ago he presented to 
the museum at Nottingham. 

Derer-Foreszs v. SHeEP-Runs.—Mr. Horatio Ross, 
writing on this subject, says: ‘‘A deer-forest, when 
fully stocked, will produce quite as great a weight of 
venison as it would of mutton. This venison is not 
wasted or thrown .away—it is either sold, given 
away, or cousumed. by the establishment of the pro- 
prietor or tenant of the deer-forest ; and as people can 
only eat a certain quantity of animal food, it supplies 
the place of beef and mutton to the amount of its 
own weight. Where one shepherd suffived to attend 
to the sheep, fully three men are required in a deer- 
forest. In addition, gillies for the season are em- 
ployed, ponies engaged, and'a great deal of money 
spent amongst the poor, not one farthing of which 





would ever have reached their pockets if their lands 
y 





had been pastured by sheep. Besides, in almost all 
deer-forests it is the habit to give away amongst the 
poor a good deal of venison. With regard to the 
weight of food in the shape of venison wi.ich may be 
got from a d-sr-forest, 1 may mention that thirteen 
yeara ago I vleared the farms of Glenbididale and 
Corrie Valigan of sheep, and converted the hills into 
a deer-forest. There were eleven hundred slivep on 
the ground when J took a lease of the grazings. Not 
being a.practical sheep-farmer, I do not like to make 
a positive statement as to the weight of mutton which 
this stock—it was an ewe stock—might beexpected on 
an average of years to supply to the public. 1, how- 
ever, doubt if it would have exceeded the weight of 
venison which the forest produced last season. We 
killed seventy stags—these deer averaged exactly 
13 st. 2 lb. each, or 920 st. of wholesome animal food. 
We left the forest in the middle of October. If we 
had remained until the first of Deeember, we might 
have killed, in addition to the stags, fully thirty uiuds, 
whose average weight would have been at ieast 
7 st. 7 1b. each, or 225 st. of venison. Of the seveuty 
stags killed, I gave to my friends and distributed 
amongst the poor in the neighbourhood (by far the 
largest share went to the poor) fifty-five stags— 
equal to 722 st. of animal food ; or, taking the weight 
of w black-faced sheep at 56 Ib, equal to one hundred 
and eighty sheep.” 





MISCELLANEOUs. 


A PENSION has been granted to the family of the 
ex-King of Delhi. 

Tue ancient silver penny was marked iv the form 
of a cross, and thus was easily broken iuto a Lalf- 
penny and farthing. 


Letrrers from Smyrna report that the cattle 
disease is committing great ravages in that ucigh- 
bourhood, and that it has attacked the camels. 


Tue law courts of Lyonsand Colmar have decided 
that the particle de placed before one's name is not a 
sign of nobility, and that therefore auyone way use 
it, whether he is a noble or not. 

Tue Cardiganshire mines yielded, in the time of 
Charles I., 80 0z. of silver in every ton of lead, and 
part of the king’s army was paid with this silver, 
which was minted at Surewsbury. 

Tue Garden of Acclimatisation has just received a 
hen ostrich fifteen months old, bred at Grenoble, and 
four chickens hatched at Algiers. The ostriches in 
domestic life are quite farmyard birds; they lay, sit, 
and bring up their young like ordinary fowls. 

AmonG the mavy posts of honour held by Lord 
Palmerston was that of the Master of the ‘Trinity 
House. We understand that this post will be offered 
to the Prince of Wales. It was held by the Priuce 


Consort. 

Sik Hugu Mypp.eton is said to have cleared 
£2,000 per mouth: from. the silver obtained from his 
lead mives in Cardiganshire, and to have been enabled 


thereby to undertake the great work of briugiug the 
New River from Ware to London. 

Lizvt.-CoLoxeL Tue Hox. IH. C. Lowrurn, by 
Lord Palmerston’s death, becomes the Father of the 
House of Commous. Le is next brother to the Earl 
of Lonsdale, and has represented the county of West- 
moreland without interruption since 1812, 

Ir has been ordered at’ Moscow that in all public 
buildings the doors of the main entrances shall open 
outwards, instead of, as hitherto, inwards, The 
reason of this arrangement is to enable people tu Lave 
free egress in the event of any avcident or panic oc- 
curring. 

Ir is thought probable that, inasmuch as both 
Lord Palmerstou and his brother, Sir William 'lem- 
ple, died childless, the Viscounty will be conferred 
upon the eldest surviving son of Lady Palmerston, 
the Hon. William I’. Cowper, First Commissioner of 
Works. 

A sew lake has just been discovered in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, some five miles from Donner 
Lake, by the'surveyiug party of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. It was named Lake Angela, after Miss 
Angela Starr King, who happened to be sojourning 
at the Donner water. The ceremony of Christening 
was accompanied by a festival/aud dinner, 


Paris Exitarrion.—The following circular. has 
been issued by the Science and Art Departmeni, South 
Kensingtou : —“ Notice to Intending Exhibitors in the 
Paris Universel Exhibition, 18667.—Although the 28th 
February, 1866, has been fixed as the last day for 
receiving demands for space, intending exhibitors are 
requested not to delay forwarding such demands. Lut 
to send them as soon 4s, possible, By order of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
South Kensington Museum, October, 1869.” 
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Fraeo C.—We beg. to decline with thanks the lines on 
“Lord Palmerston,” which reached us too late. 

Neviar Srkrer.—The popular equestrienne in question is 
an American; but we cannot reply to your other queries. 

Heves Wrsstax.--Cleanliness--é.¢., soap and water—is an 
infallible recipe in both cases. 

A. S.—An action for breach of promise May be supported 
on verbal ahd general evidence, and also by. the tenor of 
any correspondence that may have taken place 

G. D.—*The’ communication will be considered as quite 
confidential ; and the request be attended to, shuuld oppor- 
tunity offer. 

Grorcr Harny D.—The “pitting marks left by small- 
pox are ineradicable. The handwriting is good, and well 
adapted for any business occupation. 

Waster F., who istwenty years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, 
dark, and yery good looking, is desirous of meeting with a 
young lady, twenty years of age, or younger, and thoroughly 
domesticated, willing to venture on matrimony with him. 

C. M.@!—The episode’ of Italian life is very fairly nar- 
rated, and its treatment. gives promise of ‘considerable 
literary ability; but the subject isftoo fragmentary, and the 
Seuillecon is therefore declined with many thanks, 

Anrave Wuztam. Ryzerc.—Your first question,.is one 
which wecoulllnot reasonably be expected to answer pub- 
licly. | To the! other’ we reply that -you? hatidwriting & 
tolerably good. 

A. C. R.—The .waiant-hair dye (for the receipt for which 
we gave in a recent number) may be applied with a sponge 
ora héir brash, the hair being properly washed and cleaned 
previously. 

L. B., a respectable tradesman’s son, twenty-five years of 
age. with light brown hair and blue eyes, is 5 ft. lin, in 
height, aud tolerably good-leoking, would jike to correspond 
matrimonially with a brunette about twenty years of age. 

Lonxety Rose would like to corresporid mitrimonially with 
a gentleman. Is twenty years of age, very prepossessing in 
appearance, having anburn hair, hazol eyes, and fresh com- 
plexion, is, very: good tempered, and respectably connected. 

Netuy S., whe is just eighteen years of age,:tall, of fair 
complexion, with blue eyes and brown hair, would like to 
corresponii with ® gentleman, who must be tall. well edu- 
eated, and possess an income of £200 a year. 

Frep. B.—The first marriage being legally performed, the 

fact of its having been kept secret from the relations of both 
parties would not invalidate it; and nothing further is 
legally necessary. 
Anxre Ler, who is in her‘eighteenth year, rather tall, 
with brown hair and: hazel eyes, desires to correspond ma- 
trimonially with a gentleman in a respectable position, who 
must be tall, aud really gentlemanly in appearauce, 

S.0. S.—The name “ Minories” is derived from the, name 
of a convent founded fm the locality in 1295, for the reception 
of ladies of the Order of St. Clare, and called the Convent of 
the Minoresses., This name was afterwards corrupted into 
Minori¢s. 

Beckie, whois seventeen years of age, of :;medium height, 
very dark, with erey-eyes and dark hair, and is very 
amiable, wishes| with a view to matrimony, to correspond 
with a gentleman, who must be tall and dark, nut’ more 
than twenty-five years of age, andin good circumstances. 

Desptwona is desirous of opening a matrimonial corre- 
spondence’ ‘witha gentleman (fair-preferred). Is twenty- 
four years of ‘agé, domesticated, though fond of society, 
tall, and faic,.with full blue eyes, black hair, a good cone 
plexion, and aymerry and affectiqnate disposition. 

Aya and Lizzie, sisters, would like to correspond mutvri- 
monially with two gentlemen. “Anna” is twenty-two years 
of age, 5 ft Pit. in héight, of fair complexion, and coh- 
sidered genteel looking. '“ Kate” is twenty years of age, 5 ['. 
2:in. in height, fair complexion, and considered geod-looix- 
ing, and both are thoroughly domesticated. 

ANNic dnd Mavp are willing to receive matrimonial over- 
tures. “ Annie” is twenty years of age, of medium height, 
with fair complexion, black hair and blue eyes, and is inclined 
to embonpoint, * Maud? is nineteen years of aye, rather above 
the medium height, with fair complexion, light brown hair, 
and blue eyes. 

C. 8. W., who is ‘5 ft 2in.in height, of fair complexion, 
with auburn hair; and dark brown eyes, wishes to open a 
matrimonial correspondence with a gentleman about twenty 
years of age; good looks not absolutely,essential—gooud 
moral priuciples being preferred—and a tradesman not ob- 
jected to 

Omariir and Wiiit, feeling the discomforts of single 
life, long fot partners, who would not only combine grace 
and elegance with general domesticity, but also prove lov- 
ing, confiding, and ailcctionate wives, “Charlie” is twenty- 
two years of age, 5 ft. 10 in.in height, with dark hair and 

















eyes, slight moustache, and is very good terppered, wellcon- 
ected, and in receipt of £170 per annum. The lady should 
have fair hair, and be not more than twénty-one years of 
age. ' Willig) is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, with awburn hair; is. very good tempered, and has 
Jarge whiskers and .oustache, and would prefer a young, 
lady with dark hair. , , 
Miss Epizapern and Canozrse will be pleased to entertain 
matrimonial overtures from two gentlemen. The former is 
twehity-two'yéars of age, of medium height, with fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes; and dark brown hair. The latter is 
eighteen years of age, of medium height, inclined to enben- 
point, with fair complexion, blue eyes, and lighthair. 
Harrret C. and Jenxy E. would like to correspond with 
two respectable tradesmen “(if dark and tall preferred), 
“ Harriet C.” is eighteen years of age, of fair complexion, 
with dark eyesiand Drown curly hair. “Jenny Eis 
eighteen years of, age, with, dark complexion, black chfly 
hair, and black eyes.’ , F 
A Bacnttor, thirty-five yes of age. 5 ft 10 in. in height, 
with dark brown hair and whiskers; a manufacturer witha 
moderate income, desires to correspond ‘matrimonialiy aad 
exchange cartes de visife with a respectable business lady 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age, and possessing some 
means. 
Myatt, who is of medium height, with blue eyes, and 
wavy golden hair, wishes to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with a young gentieman, tall, handsome, 
clever, and possessing sufficient means to keep a wife in 
good style. “Myrtle” is of a good family, and considered 
highly accomplished, Ps i 
Ivy, a young lady of very good family, and fully accom, 
plished, of niedium height, with hazel eyes and auburn hair, 
desires to form @ matrimonial alliance}with;a young geutiée- 
man of fortune, who must be tall(hut personal beauty a 
secondary consideration to beauty of mind), be possessed of 
a cultivated intellect and a gentlemenly address 


BEAUTY AND LOVE. 


They used to call me beautifiui— 
i had nothing else besile: 

There wasnone more great or wise than lie 
In all the werld s@ wide! 

And it’s still a sort of pleasure, 
Very mournful thoug!vit’be a 

To know he once gould think such though: 
And write such words to me, 


But my poor beauty faded 
"Twas the only gift I had; 
Lwas. always.wealkand foolish 

And my whole life grew sad ; 
For the cruel blighting fever 
Left me pitiful to'see— 
Oh! it's true-¢hat beauty’s flecting! — 
And my love no more joved.me. A.Z 


Octorre; Who is niteteen years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, with dark, brown hair, and, whiskers, and: eyes of 
same colour, would be, happy to contract awmatrimonial en- 
gagement with a young lady from about seventeen to nine- 
teen years of age, whe must not object to at least three 
years courtship. GoodJdooks of ne consideration. 

IsaBEer and; Lity would, be. happy to correspond matri- 
monially with two. young genticomen, who must. be, tal and 
dark, and passably good looking. .‘Tsabel” is tall and 
commanding in figure, with fair complexion, dark Hair, and 
black eyes. -“ Lily” is petite and-fair, with golden hair and 
blue eyes. Both have good expectations, and are considered 
pretty. 

Mav, who is between twenty-five and twenty-six years of 
age, tall, inclined to.¢mBdnpornt, of fair'complexion, with 
dark auburn hair, neither pretty nor plain, domiesticated, 
fond of music, good tempered, of a home-loving disposition, 
and posséssed of some property, will be glad to receive 
matrimonial overtures froma gentleman about thirty years 
of age, tall, fond of home, and a’ Protestant t 


Ex and Mimasge wish to corréspond with two young 
gentlemen, who must be dark and handsom . “Emma? is 
eighteen years of age, of medium height, pas dark’ brow 
hair, grey eyes, and is considered pretty. “ Mirabel” is nine- 
teen years of age, of méditim height, has brown Hair and 
hazel éyes. ‘Both expect fortunes on coming of age,antl are 
amiable and domesticated. 
Mosatize Marrianp, who. is seventeen years of azéj tall 
(in appearance resembling tho Princess of Wales), -with 
brown curly hair, and very expressive hazel eyes, is highly 
educated, accomplished, ard possesBes a fortune, is desirous 
of receiying @ matrimonial d7//e¢ from some hizhly~educated, 
handsome gentleman, of about twenty-five years of age, 
dark and good looking, of military figure, and possessed of 
adequate means. 

G. R. W. and O. K. G. wish to correspond with two young 
geatlemen, who must be tall and good looking, and of good 
birth, “G. R. W." is eighteen years: of age, 5 ft 2 in. ia 
height, with dark brown hair and light grey eyes, is actom- 
plished, and the only daughter of a ‘retifed tradesman. 
“O. K. &," “who is eighteen years of age, 4/f.'9 in. in 
height, of fair complexion, with light blue eyes and ‘brown 
hair, isaccomplished, and the- daughter of a very respectable 
tradesman. 3 : 
Lovik and Girsey are desirous of correspondimg with two 
gentlemen between the ages of ‘twenty-two and twenty-six, 
who must be tall, and have a moderate-income. . * Loute! is 
injher eighteenth, year, 5 ft. 1} in. in height. bas dark brown 
hair and eyes, fair complexion, and slight igure ; istlemebti- 
cated, and sings well “Gipsey” is in her seventeenth ydar, 
is 5 ft. Lin. in Height, with brown ‘wavy ‘hdir, hazel eves! 
Grecian featuves,ciear complexion, is pefiie jin figire, merry 
in disposition, thoroaghly domesticated, aad a good 
musician. 

Ava May and Lorriz Sinciam ‘would be happy to enter 
into a matrimonial correspondence with two gentlemen, 
“Ada” is twenty-two. years of age, tall, and very genteel 
looking, with dark hair and eyes, amiable, very’ domesti- 
cated, and would préfer a fair gentleman with biueeyes, 
tall, good tempered, and twenty-five years of age/ * Lottie,” 
who is twenty years of age, fair, and rather pretty, with blue 
eyes, and has @ small fortane, prefers 4, dark “gentleman, 
handsome, with pleasing manners and twenty-two years of 


Coxarosteatioss Recervep:— 
©. HO. ‘will be‘ happy to exchange addresses, &¢. wi 
“Myra,” with a view to a matrimonial engagement. = 

P. B. D. requests the carte de visiteof *T. D..’ a3 a possible 
preliminary to a matrimonial correspondence. ’ 

A. H. F. wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence anj 
exchange curtes, &c., with “Marian F.” 

‘Irene, thinking she ‘should not hear any further from 
“ Paul Dumont” notiiles that she has consequently formed an 
engagement. with a. gentleman in her natiye town. 

Ebwrs J. would like to Wes) further from “M.F.,” to 
~whom he begs to offer himself. Is ninéteon years of ave 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, fair, and passably good looking. i 

A. Hy will be to correspond and exchange cer); 
with | Aiphoweo LATS: moper, ew a view to matri- 
mony. Is thirty-eight years.of age, o' teel appearance 
amiable in disposition, and very domesticated. oe : 

G. H, J. woald very muchilike to correspond matrimonial); 
with “S E.M.” Is fairof middle height, amiable, ani 
domesticated. . Carte de visite to, be ,exchanged as a pre- 


liminary, 

Oxt Who prerens a Brenerre states in reply to “Ella 
that he is twenty-eight years of age, and of fair complexion 
has jast commenced business as a goldsmith and jeweller, 
and pad be glad to exchange cartes'as a preliminary. 

F. H., who istwenty-one years of ages 4 fb 7 in. in height 
with dark brown hair, grey eyes, fair complexion, and very 
good expectations, would be most happy to hear matri- 
monially from “ ab. F-€Nerd26.)~ 

, Prevegick Cuaccer aNpD Als Brotuen, who both are pro- 
fessional men, good looking;-anti' thirty and’ twenty-ive 
years of age respectively,-would like to correspond and ex- 
change caytes with “Ella” ,and “ Alicia,” Tey 

Abert, who is a gentleman, twenty years of age, of fai 
complexion; and has blue eyés, will be most happy to ex- 
change: cartes and’ correspond with either “Fanny” o: 
yo gues. J j 
G. would like to correspond with “ Lizzie,” Is. thirty-one 
years of age, 5 ft. 3 in, in height, in a profession, but has 
onty 2 very small income at'present. He’ merely stipulates 
that the lady shoald possess-intelligence and good temper 

L. R. thinks that “ Louise” is just the lady té make him a 
suitable wife. Is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height 
and on the death -of a relative will be in possession of au 
annual income. j 
* C,L., % tradesman’s json, would like to correspond and 
exchange cartes ‘with’ “ Agnes.” Is twenty yéats of ag 
5 ft'8- in. in height, with browa hair and eyes, and considere: 
passably good looking. ? 

Joun B., who is nineteen years of age, tally of dark co 
plexion, considered good looking, aud very respec 
connected, Would like to correspond with “Alicia,” with a 
view to matrimony. ‘ 

J. M.D, whois twenty-five years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in 
height, light blue eyes and brown hair, is highly respectab|: 
and in moderately good circumstances, would be happy t 
hear from either ‘“‘ Mary” or “* Maggie,” and would willinc! 
exchange car‘tes. . 
B.S. and F. P4twenty and twenty-one years of age re- 
spectively; both of whom are of respectable families, hol 
good mercantile positions, and are good looking, would be 
most happy to correspond and exchange cartes with “ Ella 
ant “ Alicia.” . 

IsaneLua Matp- would “be happy to hear from “Hors-> 
P.,!) with a-view to»matrimony. Is twenty-three yeurs ; 
age, dit. 2 in. in height, with brown hair, blue eyes, rat! 
pale complexion, a good temper, and an affectionate dis; 
sition; is also very domesticated, and has a yearly inconie 
Fraycks,; Anne .would be happy to correspond, with « 
view to matrimony, with ‘* Uncomfortable” or “ Belphegor 
Is twenty-nine years/of age, 5 ft. 5 in; in height, with dari: 
brown hair, blue eyes, is good tempered, yery, domesticated, 
and has a Small fortune besides a yearly income, 

Epwanv S. will exchange cartes with either “ Fanny” or 
“Agnes;"and can give ‘every satisfaction as regards cha- 
racter, family and means, and should require the same ; has 
property, independent of business, and hepes that there may 
be some forthcoming also on the lady's side. 

A. P’ W. willbe most ‘happy to hear from “Ella” o: 
“ Alicia,” if stilrdisengaged. Istwenty-three years of aze 
with a good income, is considered good looking, and of ax 
affectionate disposition, highly respectable, and moves iu 
good society; is steady, accomplished, and a good singer. 
Faeperick A. L. responds to “ Helen” that he is twenty 
years of age, good Jooking, 6 ft. 7 in. in height, has a com- 
fortable competency at present: arid good expectations; i 
educated amd accomplished, and will be happy to» exehauge 
cartes, 

« L. M.’would like to exchange .cartes with “T. D.” Is 
seventeen years’ Of age, considered very handsome, and 
aristocratic in‘ manners, has dark brown: hair, large grey 
eyes, and slight tigure, is of very good family, and aa excel- 
lent musician. 

Orance BLossoM requests the carte de visite of “T. D., 
being quite ‘fascinated with the description hé has given of 
himself.. ‘Orange Blossom’ is just nineteen years of aze, 
petite, very ladylixe and prepossessing in appearance, good 
tempered, vivacious, warm-hearted, and passionately fond 
of music, but canyot play. (Handwriting of average merit.) 
* Acyrs thinks’ sho’ would make @ good and loving wile 
dithér to“. ‘Dior. L.” Is eighteen years of age, co 
sidered a pretty brunette, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, has been wel! 
educated, and is»th y domesticated ; is passionately 
fond of music and singing, and is considered a pretty goo! 
niusi¢ian; ‘is co-heiress'to @ neat little fortune. - Carte ve 
risiie teq das a preliminary. 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 
flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 


riage free to all England.—ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 


13, High Street, Islington, London. 





HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 
green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO's. 
Original Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


: E LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 





FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, 8.E. 








VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862, It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s, to £80. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s. ; 
14Ib. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s, 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS’S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S CANTILARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
{A superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLeT MaGazinz, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


ELJX SULTANA'S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmavr’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post fre.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. Itis highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera] consumers.— 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. * 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely céunteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming +the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 


























big oeee NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 
MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 
London. Just published, “ Rimmel’s Book of Per- 
fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY. Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 


OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 

_ per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 

Hasssal’s report : ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 

Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 

medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
) CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét. 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s.; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces, Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Gharles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 56s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


\ TATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 

RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 

Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 

Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 

rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 

R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
a\ cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 























ee GABRIE;* 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED 


EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
—The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials, 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 
Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, 


iE TS 27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-bill, London; 
TIS AX Livernool, 1 Dake-street ; Birmingham, 65, New-street. 
; Somplete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 16 guineas, 





IFE ASSOCIATION oF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
or the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
and, 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay-as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

he loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

; NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
entrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 


April. 
THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 
London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds... £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

a De See er a 
The New Policies in the last year were 

ME ° cee 00s, e60 ne. “Gem 008 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

GIVI WE ek sce tte ses ewes SS SOTT 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain ou credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 


HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 44 per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. ‘The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 





1,446,000 
271,440 





Company, Ne. 32, Charing Cross, S W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Fresno C.—We beg to decline with thanks the lines on 
“Lord Palmerston,” which reached us tco late. 

Netiar Srkrer.—The popular equesiri« in question is 
an American; but we cannot reply to your other queries. 

Hees Wisstax. ~Cleanliness—~. ¢., soap and water—is an 
infallible recipe in both cas 

A. S.—An action for breachi of promise may be supported 











on verbal and general evidence, and also by the tenor of 
any correspondence that may have take n plac 
G D.—Th e com! ication will be considered as quite 





1; and the request be attended to, should oppor- 





contident 
tunity offer. 

Grol Harry D.—The * 
pox are ineradicable 
adapted for any busin 

Warten F., who is tw 


s left by smiail- 
is good, and well } 


pitting’ mar 
The handwriting 
$8 occupation. 

nty years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in hei 
dark, anit very good looking 5s is desirous of meeting wit 
your y, twenty years of age, or younger, and thoroughly 
dom ed, willing to ve atere on matrimony with him 

C. M.€\—The episode of Italian life is very fairly nar- 
rated, and its treatment gives promise of considerabk 
Ps rary ability; but the subject isjtoo fragmentary, and the 

is therefore declined with many tuanks, 

Yo first 











Arrave Witz. Ry juestion..is ¢ 
which we coulf not re 
licly. ‘To the’ other we 
tolerably goo 
A. Cc. R.—T! 


we er hum nu 





xpected to answer pub- 


Nf I 
that your handwriting 





receipt for which 
i with a sponge 


W aint hair dye (for the 









ora hair brash, he hair be eing proper hed and cleaned 
previously. 
L. B.. a respectable tradesman’s son, twenty-five years of 


age, with light brown hair and blue « is 5 ft. loin, in 
I t, aud tolerably good-looking. woul Jike to correspond 
matrinonia runette about tweut ars of age 

Lonecy Ros would like to correspond matrimonially with 
a gentleman. Is twenty years of age, very prepossessing in 
appearance, having auburn hair, hazol eyes, and fresh com- 
plexion, is very good tempered, aud respestsnly connected. 

Ne iy S., whe is just eighteen years of age, tall. of fair 
complexion, with blue eyes and brown hair, would like to 
correspond wit he itleman, who must be tall. weil edu- 
eated, dnd possess an income of £200 a year 

Frepv. B.—The first marriage being leraily performed, the 
fact of its having been kept secret from the relations of both 
pe ‘ ld not invalidate it; and nothing turtber is 
legal 1 sary. 

A 3 Ler, who is in her'eighteenth year, rather tall, 
with brown hair and hazel eyes, desires to correspond ma- 
trimonial ly with a gentleman in a respectable position, who 
must be t sud really gentlemanly in appearauce 
me * Minories” is derived name 
ed fm the locality in 1295, for the reception 
» Order of St. Clare, and called the Convent of 
Lhis name was afterwards corrupted into 


vith a | 
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Mit s 

ecair, wl n years of age, of medium heizht 
very dar v yeeyes and i i 
amiable, wishes, with a view to matrimony, t 
with a gentleman, who must be tall and dark, nut more 
than twenty-five years of age, and in good circumstances. 

EMONA is desirous Of opening & Matrimonial corre- 

Spo with a gentleman (fair-preferred). I. twenty- 
four years of agé, domesticated, though fond of society, 








tall and fair, with full blue eyes, black hair, a good con 
plexion, and a,merry and affectionate disposition. 

, and Lizzie, sisters, would like to correspond mutri- 

ially with zentiemen, “Anna is twenty-two years 





age. 5 fe Did. in héight, of fair complexion, and con- 
i genteel looking. “ Kate” is twenty years of age. 5 | 
in height, fair complexion, and considered geod-looix- 
1nd both are thoroughly domesticate 

Axis and Mavp are willing to receive 
tures. Annie” is twenty years of age medium height 
with fair complexion, black hair and blue eyes, and is inclined 
to embonpornt, * Maud” is nineteen years of age. rather above 
the medium height, with fair complexion, light brown hair, 
and blue eyes 

Cc. 8. W.. who is ‘5 ft 2in.in height, of fair complexion, 
with auburn hair, and dark brown eyes, wishes to open a 





matrimonial over- 




















matri uial Corr -sponde nee with a gentleman about twenty 
years ou looks not absolutely,essential—good 
moral | ples being preferred—and a tradesman not ob- 
jected to 


Omariir and Wiixiz, feeling the discomforts of single 
life, long for partners, who would not only combine grace 
and elegance with general domesticity, but also prove lov- 
ing, contiding, and aiicctionate wives. “Charlie” is twenty- 
two years of age, 6 ft. 10 in. in height, wh dark bair and 








commanding in tig 





eyes, slight moustache, and. is very gaod tempered, wellcon- 
nected, and in receipt‘of £170 per annum. The lady should 
have fair hair, and be not more than twenty-one years of 
age. ' Willie’) is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, with awburn hair; is. very good tempered, and has 
large whiskers and .4woustache, and would prefer a young 
lady with dark hair. 

Miss Exizanern and Caroxrxe will be pleased to entertain 
matrimonial overtures from two gentlemen. The former is 
twenty-two'yéars of age, of medium heicht, with fair com. 
plexion, blue eyes, and dark brown hair. The latter is 
eighteen Paps of age, of medium height, inclined to emben- 
point, with fair complexion, blue eyes, and lighthair. 


Harriet C. and Jexxy E. would like to correspond with 
two respectabletradesmen (if dark and tall preferred), 
“ Harrist C.” is eighteen years of age, of fair complexion, 
with dark eyes:and brown curly hair. “Jenny E.” is 
eighteen years of, age, with. dark complexion, black cpfly 
hair, and black eyes. 

A Bacnttor, thirty-five years of age. 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
with dark brown hair and whiskers; a Jef © vf ah witha 
moderate income, desires to correspond ‘matrimonially aad 
exchange cartes de vrisife with a respectable business lady 
from twenty-five to thirty years of age, and possessing some 
means. 

Myrrtce, who is of medium height, with biue eyes, and 
wavy golden hair, wishes to correspond matrimonially and 
exchange cartes with a young gentleman, tall, handsome, 
clever, and possessing sufficient means to keep a wife in 
good style. “Myrtle is of a good family, and considered 
hi; ghly accomplished. @ 

Ivy, a young lady of very good family, and fully 


accom. 
plished, ) i 


1 hair, 









of niedium height, with hazel eyes anda 
desires to form a matrimonial alliance: wi ith a you reutie- 
man of fortune, who must be tall (but | ersona ty a 
secondary consideration to beauty of mind), be possesse 
a cultivated intellect and a gentlemanly $ iross 








BEAUTY AND LOVE. 





They used to call me be: 
i had nothing else besile: 
There was noe more great 
In all the world s@ wide! 
And it’s still a sort of pleasure 
Very mournfal thou a2hitbe i 
To know he once could think such though: 
Aud write such words to me, 
But my poor beauty fadod— 
Twas the only gift I had 
Lwas alwaysswweak and Joolish 
And my whole life grew sad 
For the cruel blightiug fever 








I nh na nel 
Oh! it’s true-that- beauty's f ~— 
Aud my love no more loved me. A. Z 


Octorrr, who is’ nimeteen years of age, 5 ft.10in. in 
height, with dark brown hair aud whiskers, and eyes of 
same colour, would be happy to co ct a matrimonial en- 
ravement with a young lady from tseventeen to nine- 

least three 





teen rs ize. wh 10t object to at 
years ¢ courtship. Good looks of ne consideration. 

Isapxr and Lity would, be happy to correspond ma tri- 
monially with two young genticmen, who ust be, tall an 
dark, and passably good looking. ‘Isabel is tall and 
ure, with fair complexion, dark hair, and 








black eyes. “ Lily” is petite and fair, with golden hair and 
blue eyes. Both have good expectations, and are considered 


pretty. 

Mav, who is between twenty-five and twenty-six years of 
age, tall, inclined to.emBonpoint, of fair complexion, with 
dark auburn hair, neither pretty nor plain, domesticated, 
fond of music, good tempered, of a home- -loving dispc sitio ‘n. 
and possessed of some property, will be glad 
matrimonial overtures froma gentleman about t 
of age, tall, fond of home, and a Protestant 








Eva and Minang wi ish to correspond with tw 
gentlemen, who must be dark an il handsom 
eighteen years of age, of medium height, rk 
hair, grey eyes, and is considered pretty Mirabel” is pine- 
teen years of age, of medium height, has brown ha 
hazel eyes. Both expect fortunes on coming of age, 
amiable and domesticated. 

flosatte Marrianp, who is seventeen years of ase; t a 
(in appearance resel! nbling the Princess of Wales), with 
brown curly hair, and very expressive hazel eyes, is highly 
educated, accomplished, and Possesees a fortune, is desirous 
of receiying a matrimonial 6///et from some hizhly~educated, 
handsome gentleman, of at it twenty-five years of age, 
derk and good looking, of military figure, and possessed of 
adequate means 

G. R. W. and O. K. G. wish to correspond with two young 
gentlemen, who must be tall and good lookin ante of good 
birth, “G. R. W.” is eizhteen years ef age, 

ht, with dark brown hair 
plished, and the only dau t 
“O. K.G," who is eighteen years of ege . n. in 
height, of fair complexion, with light blue e yes and ‘brown 
hair, is accomplished, and the daughter of a Very respectabl 
tradesman. 

Lovik and Girsry are desirous of correspon 
gentlemen between the ages of twenty-two and twenty-six, 
who must be tall, and have a moderate income. _ ~ Louie! is 
in, her eighteenth year, 5 ft. 14 in. in height. b as dark; bt wn 

iair and eyes, fair complexion at id slight izure ; istlemebti- 
c cated, and sings well. y’ is in her Sey teenth ydar, 
is 5 ft. Lin. in “hei ght, with brown wavy 
Grecian features,ciear complexion, is pefize jit 
in disposition, thoroaghly domesticated, 
musician. 

Ava May and Lorrig Sivciram would be happy to enter 
into a matrimonial correspondence with two gentlemen. 
“Ada” is twenty-two years of age, tall, and very genteel 
looking, wita dark hair and eyes, amiable, very domesti- 
cated, and would prefer a fair gentleman with blue eyes, 
tall, good tempered, and tw y-live yearsof age. * Lottie.” 
who is twenty yearsof age, fair, and rather pretty, with blue 
eyes, and has a small fortune, prefers 4 dark ‘gentleman, 
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rel Oves, 
figare, merry 
aad a good 








handsome, with pleasing manners and twenty-two years of 
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CoxarusteaTioss Recervep:— 

C.F. 0. will be happy to exchange addresses, &c. with 

“Myra,” with a view to a matrimonial engagement. 

P. B. D. requests the carte de visite of *’T. D.,” as a poszible 
preliminary to a matrimonial correspondence. : 

A. H. F. wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence and 
exchange cartes, &c., with “ Marian F.” 

IreNe, thinking she should not hear any further fro: 
‘* Paul Dumont” notilles that she has consequently formed a; 
engagement with a gentleman in her natiye town. 

Ebwis J. would like to hear further from “MF.” ¢5 
whom he begs to offer himself. Is nineteen years of a~ 

5 ft. 7 in. in height, fair, and passably good looking. 

A. H. will be happy to correspond and exchange ca; 
with “ Alphonso D. D.," a widower, with a view to mat; 
mony. Is thirty-eight years of age, of genteel appearanc e 
amiuble in disposition, and very domesticated. 

G. H. J. woult very muchlike to correspond matrimonial; 
with “S.E.M.” Is fair,,of middle height, amiable, ani 
domesticated. Carte de visite to, be exchanged as a pre- 
liminary, 

OnE WHO prerers A Bresette states in reply to “Ella 
that he is twenty-eight years of age, and of fair complexion 
has just commenced business as a ‘goldsmith and jewelle: 
and would be glad to exchange cartes as a preliminary. 

F. H., who is twenty-one years of age, 6 ft. 7 in. in height 
with dark brown hair, grey eyes, fair complexion, and very 
good expectations, would be most happy to hear matri- 
monially from * ‘M. F.” €No: 426.) 

Freoerick CHAUCER AND HIs Brotugnr, who both are p: 
fessional men, good looking, anil thirty and twenty- 
years of age respectiv ely, would like to correspond : and e: 
change cartes with “ Ella” .and * Alicia,” 

Abert, who is a gentleman, twenty years of age, of f 
complexion; and has blue eyes, will bo most happy to ex 
change cartes and correspond with either “k anny 
* Agues.’ 

G, would like to correspond with “ Lizzie,” Is. thirty-or 
years of age, 5 ft. 3 in, in height, in a profession, but has 
only a very smallincome at present. He’ merely stipula 
that the lady shoald possess intelligence and good temper 

L K. thinks that “ Louise” is just the lady to make him 
§ ! . Istwenty years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height 
and on the death -of a relative will be in possession of au 
epppal income. 

L., & tradesman’s {son, would like to correspond ar 
wie oh ange cartes with “Agnes.” Ts twenty years of : 
5 ft!8 in. in height, with brown hair and eyes, and considere 
passably good looking. 

Joun B., who is nineteen years of age, tall, of dark com 
plexion, considered good looking, aud very respectal 
connected, would like to correspond with “ Alicia,” with 
view to matrimony. 

M. D., who: is twenty-five years of age, 5 ft. 8 ir 
height, light blue eyes and brown hair, is highly — ble 
and in moderately good circumstances, would be hap; 
hear from either “ Mary” or ** Maggie,” and would willin 
excl ne e carte e 
. and F. P., twenty and twenty-one years of a 
spectively, both of whom are of respectable families, hol 
good mercantile positions, and are good looking, woul 
most happy to correspond and exchunge cartes with “ E 
and “ Alicia.” 

IsanetuA Matp would ‘be happy to hearfrom “H 
P.,"" with a-view to matrimony. Is twenty-three yeu 
age, 5ft. 2 in. in height, with brown hair, biue eyes, Bat 
pale complexion, a good temper, and an affectionate di 
sition; is also very “domesticated, and has a yearly inc om 

Frayxces,; Ayne .would be happy to correspond, with » 
view to matrimony, with ‘* Uncomfortable” or “ Belphegor 
Is twenty-nine years’ of age, 5 ft. din. in height, with dar: 
brown hair, blue eyes, is good tempered, very domestica: 
and has a small fortune besides a yearly income, 

Epwanp §. will exchange cartes with either “ Fanny 
“Agnes,” and can give every satisfaction as regards cha- 
racter, family and means, and should require the same ; ! 
property, independent of business, and hopes that there may 
be some forthcoming also on the lady’s side. 

A. Pv W. will’ be most happy to hear from “Ella 
‘ Alicia,” if stilkdisengaged. Istwenty-three years of a 
with a good income, is considered good looking, and o! 

affectionate disposition, highly respectable, and moves iu 
good society; is steady, accomplished, and a good singer 

Frepericx A. L. responds to “* Helen” that he is twenty 
years of age, good looking, 6 ft. 7 in. in height, has a cor 
fortable competency at present arid good expectations ; 
edue non and accomplished, and will be happy to exchauz 
cart 
. L. ML would like to exchange cartes with “T.D.” I 
seventeen years’ of age, considered very handsome, 
aristocratic in manners, has dark brown hair, large 
eyes, and slight tigure, is of very good family, and aa exce! 
lent musician. 






































OraNnce Biossom requests the carte de visite of “T. D., 
being quite fascinated with the description he has given of 
himself. ‘Orange Blossom” is just nineteen years of ave 


petite, very ladylixe and prepossessing in appearance, ¢: 
tempered, vivacious, warm-hearted, and passionately foud 
of music, but cangot play. (Landwriting of average mer: 

AGNES ‘thinks’ sho" w ould mdke @ good and loving w 
aithér to “TT. Do or*d. L.” Is eighteen years of age, cor 
sidered a pretty brunette, 5 ft 5 in. in height, has been we 
educated, and is thoroughly domesticated ; is passionately 
fond of music and singing, aud is considered a pretty gould 
musician; is co-heiress to @ neat little fortune. Carte lz 
rsiie requested as a preliminary. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








RADEN'’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 

flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

riage free to all England. ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
13, High Street, Islington, London. 


HY GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 

family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 

Original ‘I'ea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY'S 

FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 

new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 

167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, S.E. 














Kitchener ubtained a prize at the Exhibition of 
1862, It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £80. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 71b. Tins, 5s.; 
14]b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 21Ib. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 8s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


Br kitche PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matchless 
4 











PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS’S CANTILARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
fA. superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


VELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
I which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady’s neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto of Roses, in original bottles, 3s.6d. All 
vost fre. —FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. It is highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and general consumers.— 
J.8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 9 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhcea in our own 
country may be safely cdunteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
Vomiting, cramps, and straining include the elements 
of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines, 

















IMMEL’'S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 





ROFESSOR STANLEY. Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8S. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery, 3d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 





OWNCEBY’S FRENCH BRANDY, at 4s. 64. 

_ per bottle, is confidently recommended. Dr. 

Hasssal’s report : ‘‘ The French brandies sold by Mr. 

Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 

medicinal purposes."—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
J) CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depét. 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Houselold Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d. Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d. 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J.and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 
) SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 
Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 
by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Gharles 
Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 56s. each, all warranted; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s. 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 


AY TATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDC. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 15s. and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRAND Y.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 


AAR. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
Bt cess REPLACES TEETH in the mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Square. Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 




















Moc > EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gabriel’s Specialite. 
ESS GAB R/ E; T —The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity 8 pomeoe 


economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are explained in 


THE OLD ESTABLISHED 
27, 


Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, free by post, or 
gratis on application, 
Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 


Livernool, 134, Dake-street; Birmingham, 65, New-street. 
Somplete Sets, 4 to 7 and 10 to 16 guineas, 





IFE ASSOCIATION oF SCOTLAND.— 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesses 
special and attractive features peculiar to itself; and 
during the twenty-six years of its operations it has 
largely contributed to the extension of Life Assurance 
throughout the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The system and regulations have been framed, and 
from time to time improved, so as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay- 
ments, but especially the following : 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only gross 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the policy-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish his policy ; or, 

The loan of a sum nearly equal to its office value 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is appa- 
rent from its having paid policies on deceasod lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to 

: NINETY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year’s Ranking for Profits over all later 
canta will be secured by Assuring before 5th 

pril. 

THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, S.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’S OPERATIONS. 
The annnal income exceeds... «4. one £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

VOT ics ccs eco, ose ass tte te tnt 
The New Policies in the last year were 

EE bce ats. css wks ge i 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

cn ay tien, OR ee 275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain ou credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in profits. 

Lndowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonns at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 
years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


1,446,000 
271,440 





HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 44 per cent. interest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being, secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Chief Office, open to inspection by debenture- 
holders. ‘The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 

The Company accept money on deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipation of 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 
undertake the negotiation of special investments, to 
suit exceptional circumstances. 

Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, Ne, 32, Charing Cross, S W. 
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THE 


“wAN Z ER” 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 
liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. 


IRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





£8, a From £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Se al 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tue popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the ““ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The ‘“‘Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine. ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 


Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 
management. 


PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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LONDON READE 


OF Literature, Science, Art, and General Information. 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON . .°. (129, 161, 193, 241, 278 
BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER . 4 182,179, 196, 236, 260 


EVA ASHLEY. . . . 
AHAB THE WITTY. . . 
A DAUGHTER TO MARRY 
THE STRANGER’S SECRET 
THE FORESTER . .. . 
OS en erp ar 
TEMPTATION ... . 
THE GOLDEN APPLE . . 
WATAWA .... 


HG POUNDLING NIOSGPITAL.. . . 1 -« + « « « « » S41 


A WINTER IN ITALY |. 
THE HEROINE OF MONTGA 
DON ENRIQUE’S WOOING 


HOW JITOMIR WAS TAKEN . 


DEATH OF SQUIRE ASHLEY. . . »« «.+ © « 6 « « 144 
LADY VALERIA’S INTERVIEW WITH THE DUKE OF YoRK 145 





PART 32, VOL. VI—JANUARY, 1865. 
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FENIAN “ BROTHERIOOD ” 
| A STRANGE QUESTION . .. . 


SECTION OF DECK SHOWING BULWARKS LOWERED. 201 HH THE PLOT FRUSTRATED. . .«. . 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED BY J. E. GELDER, 334, STRAND, 


AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLURS. 
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NEWTON WILSON & CO-’S 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market, 
Elegant in form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
the perfection of Bx mh in the results produced. In the variety and range of these resplts no machines whatever will with them. All the known 
operations, such as running, felling, hemming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching and 
embroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties ef the boudoir or the drawing-room. 


IN TAF VON WIXLESOW cw Ce., 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH 
MACHINE, at £6 Gs., with Stand complete, being the 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. : 

It may be had on a very handsome Stand, with 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, which comprises in one Machine an instanta- 
neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 


Cawer, Ghcapviagerescseccen sss csoccccsisvecsiccsaercs “EBB. O 
A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, 

turned by thamd ccccscccsccccssccccscesccsceseness 8S 8 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete........ 4 4 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, 

in enclosed Cabinet ,complete .......0.se000480 12 12 @ 


This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 
makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 
6 and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 
- ments of the practical Bootmaker. 
0 Price, without Stand ...cscseessssesersssersseeese £13 13 6 
With Stand complete ....cccccssersscrsrrerscreerenee 15 15 0 
(Spevial Machines for every other kind of special manufacture.) 
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*,* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Mlustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANOHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW ; 3, HANOVE? 
SREET, EDINBURGH; 108 & 1:9, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STREET, PLYMOUTE. 
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